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Address on the Opening of the Second Session 
of " The Shorthand Society •" 

By GosNBLius Wi-LPOED, P.I. A., F.S.S,, V.P.R.Hist.S., 
JBarrister'Oi'JjaWf Pre^ideiU, 

It is the direct penalty of your good-nature in re-electing me to your 
Presidential chair that I am called upon to inflict on you another Sessional 
Address. I am, it must be admitted, one of those who think these 
periodical utterances beneficial — stimulating to those who have to make 
them, and calculated to open up a new line of thought in those who listen 
to or read them. These, in truth, are their essential purposes. 

I might very well occupy a few moments in the glorification of review- 
ing our labours of the last Session, but it seems to me unnecessary to do , 
so. All who heard, or have since read, our proceedings seem to concur in 
the belief that The Shobthamd Socibtt has shown sufficient reasons 
for its existence. It has been useful in the past and is full of hope for 
the future. 

Certainly at no period within recollection have matters connected with 
or appertaining to Shorthand been more active or more popular. New 
systems are being published with alarming rapidity, and new periodical 
publications are coming upon us from both sides of the Atlantic and else- 
where. I am indeed far from thinking that the rapid publication of new 
systems is in itself anything of an advantage. I would rather say that 
every system published which is not in itself a step in advance of aU that 
has gone before it is a great disadvantage. It is in the direction of retar- 
dation rather than advancement. Every defective or ill-considered and 
ill-devised system is a curse instead of a blessing : it tends to bring our 
art into contempt ; it turns away from us aU those who attempt to learn 
and to use them. These disaffected students condemn the whole from the 
shortcomings of one — the one that has fallen in their path, and disappointed 
them. 

It has more than once passed through my mind whether it may not be 
possible for this Society to form a Standing Committee, to which could be 
referred all the new systems, or so-called new systems, of Shorthand 
which are published, and who should authoritatively say if the system has 
any real merit in it at alL I do not overlook the fact that we are a Society 
composed of or open to the inventors, and the writers, of all known 
systems of Shorthand, British and Foreign, and as such it would be a 
delicate, if not an invidious, task to report against the claims of any one 
existing system. On the other hand, we owe a duty of watchfulness to 
such as may look to us for aid and assistance. I make the suggestion for 
the consideration of the Fellows, and leave it in their hands. Of course it 
would be always open to remark that in reporting adversely upon a system 
wo did so because it was in conflict with those in which we were interested, 
I do not think there would be much weight in such an argument — cer- 
tainly not with those who know of whom the Council is composed — but it 
would of a certainty be made. 

One other instance of the stimulating effect of our Society has been, I 
take it^ the discussion which has for several months been actively carried on 
in the oolamns of the Bazciar, theExchang9 and Mart, and which, indeed, 
[•• SHoaiHAarD," No. 9.— February, 1883,] 



2 " The Shorthand Society:' 

is still continued. Although that discussion is almost exclasivelj carried 
ou hy the inventors of different modern systems or their immediate par- 
tisans — many of whom seem very nnfamiliar with every system other than 
their own — it has heen the means of bringing to the front some points of 
considerable interest. The examples which have been produced of passages 
written in the different systems appear to me to have presented the least 
satisfactory feature, although the idea was good. The specimens which 
have required the fewest inflexions of the pen are not necessarily the best. 
They may be the systems which contain the largest nambcr of arbitraries 
or gramalogues, and which therefore not only take a long time to learn, 
but impose a considerable tax upon the memory. I think the best test 
would be the writing of the words in full — i.e., in full according to the 
rules of the particular system — with all vowels filled in. It is quite pos- 
sible, and, indeed, very probable, that the system which is really the easiest 
to learn, as also to remember, and therefore practically to write, is not the one 
which requires the fewest inflexions of the pen. The running combination 
of the characters seems to me to afford the true test — for herein the assign- 
ment of the simplest forms to the most frequently recurring sounds must 
be made a prominent feature. I have abstained from taking any part in 
the discussion in the belief that my position as your President rendered it 
desirable that I should remain neutral in such a battle of the systems. I 
trust the expression of opinion which I now offer will not be deemed any 
departure from strictly legitimate comment. 

I think several o\ the papers we were favoured with during the last 
Session were eminently of that critical and impartial character which is so 
befitting to the objects of this Society. We have men amongst us who, 
by reason of their long experience and personal ability, can struggle 
against the difficulties of any system and successfully overcome them. 
But that does not make such system one whit the more commendable. 
There is a aqknce^in this matter of Shorthand beyond the art of the 
individual exp&t. ' It is that science we are seeking to discover and 
perfect. He who has the best system at his coraniand will not only get 
through his work with less of personal toil — which signifies le^s mental 
strain — but, it may be fairly supposed, wiU accomplish his task more 
accurately. 

This brings me nearer to the point which I had designed to make the 
chief subject of my remarks on the present occasion — that is, the indivi^ 
duality of the reporter. I do not remember to have seen this point dis- 
cussed, if it has been, the fact has escaped my attention, and therefore 
what J intend to say is simply the result ot my own observation. 

In all art — perhaps, in some degree, in all handicraft — there is the 
individual impress of the operator. No two artists ever rendered the 
same landscape in precisely the same lines ; nor did any two artists evet 
reproduce features, even of the most marked expression, in portraits that 
were not essentially distinctiye. The work of every artist differs from that 
of all otheni, as does the handwriting of every individual differ from that 
of every other. The work produced is the refiex of the genius of the 
man. The following incident is to the point: — A nobleman, who was 
very fond of the painter Guercino, went to Guido, at the request of his 
favourite artist, to ask if he would tell what beautiful woman was the 
model from which he painted all the graces which appeared in his works. 
In reply, Guido called his colour-grinder, who was a dirty, ugly-looking 
fellow ; he made him sit down and turn his head to look up at the sky. 
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' He then sic etched a Magdalen in the same attitude, and with the same 
light and shadow as fell on the ugly model ; but the picture had the beauty 
and expression which might suit an angelic being. The nobleman thought 
this was done by some trick, but Guido said, " No, my dear Count ; but 
tell your painter that the beautiful and pure idea must be in the head, and 
then it is no matter what the model is.*' 

This I take it is a fair reflex of the position of the reporter in more ways 
than one. Out of the roagh material of an inelegant and too frequently ill< 
composed speech, the skilled reporter will make something pleasant to read, 
and symmetrical in form and proportion. It will be nothing new here when 
I say that two or any greater number of reporters, dealing with the same 
vpeech, will render it each after his kind, but each so that no injustice shall be 
done either to the text, style, or individual peculiarities of the spetiker. I 
know it is the ordinary notion of the inexperienced that the business of a 
verbatim reporter is to render the ipHssima verba of the speaker. Well, 
outside of Parliamentary committee-rooms and law-courts there is little 
verbatim reporting. The reports of the proceeding^ in Parliament given 
by the leading daily newspapers furnish the nearest approach to it. And 
yet none but those who have, from the necessities of their position, occa- 
sion to know the fact, will be prepared for the differences which exist in 
those ample reports of the speeches of the leaders of political parties, and 
of some few others who always claim the public ear ! 

I propose to offer an example, for the point is one which can be illus- 
trated in no other manner. The example for which I have the material 
at hand is not a very modern one, but it is one which can be very readily 
authenticated notwithstanding. It goes back to a time when the several 
daily morning papers gave, I think, more equal space to the Parliamentary 
debates than is the case now. It is the peroration of Lord John Russell's 
closing speech on the second reading of the bill for the removal of the 
disabilities of the Jews, delivered on the 13th of March, 1860. I will g^ve 
the passages from the several papers in the order in which they were 
supposed to rank at the period. Several of them, like the speaker, have 
since passed away. 

Times, 

"Then here are two principles, and gentlemen must take their stand on one or 
the other. If they take their stand on the one principle, it is the principle on 
which all persecution has heen jostified, on which all penalties have been imposed, 
and which has led to those dreadful scenes of civil war, dlssensioD, and of deso- 
lation that have filled the page of history to the present time. (Cheers.) The other 
principle is one which has generally grown with the progress of civilisation, which 
vends to make men love one another, and live in harmony and peace— which induces 
them to live in concord with the State — which leaves every man ia possession of 
tibie indei)endeut exercise of his own religious convictions, and which, thereby 
removing all disabilities and all discouragpements arising from the profession of a 
man's faith, thus conduces more than the severest punishments— more than the 
fire and rack— more than the most solemn oaths and declarations— to the diffusion 
of just opinions, and to the prevalence and the supremacy of truth. (Cheers. ) It 
is because I hold this opimon— because I am not indifferent to the triumph of 
Christianity, but because I believe Christianity will triumph amidst the gi'eatest 
liberty and the most free diffusion of opinion — (hear, hear) — ^it is on this ground 
that I believe that triumph will be hastened and confirmed by the removal of the 
last of these disabilities. (Much cheering. ) " 

Daily News, 

** Well, then, he said, here were two principles, and hon. gentlemen must take 
their stand on the one or the other. If they took their stand on the one principle 
it was the principle on which cJi religious persecution must be justified — ccheers) — 
vgoa. which all penalties were imposed, and which led to those troublous scenes Of 
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dril war, of diaaeniion, and of detolation which had oocimed from the hegixmlSff 

of Christianity to the pr<^8ent time. The other principle was the principle which 
had gradually risen and grown with civilisation, which tended to ^eace, which 
tended to moke men love one another, which induced them to live in harmony, 
which induced them to live in concord with the State, and left every num i& 
possession of the independent exercise of his own religious opinion, and which, 
removing aU penalties, removing all disabilities, removing all punishment fr>r the 
profession of faith, did, he believed, conduce more than the severest punishments, 
more than the fire and the rack, more than the most solemn oaths and declara- 
tions, to the diffusion of just opinion. (Loud cheera.) It was because holding 
this opinion, because he was not indifferent to the triumphs of Christianity, and 
because he believed that Christianity would triumph amidst the gn^eatest liberty 
and freedom of opinion — it was because on these grounds he believed that triumph 
would be hastened by the removal of the last disabilities, that he hoped the HouM 
would agree to the second reading of this bill. (Loud cheers.)" 

Marninff Chronicle, 

" Well, then, I say, here are two principles opposed to each other ; and honour- 
able gentlemen must take their stand upon either the one or the other. If they 
take their stand upon the one principle it is the principle upon which all perse- 
cution has been justified (he'ur, hear), upon which ail penalties have been imposed, 
and which has led to the dreadful scenes of civil war, of dissension, and of deso- 
lation, which have been witnessed from the earliest history of the world up to 
recent times. The other principle is the principle which has gradually g^^wn as 
civilisation has extended, which tends to peace, which tends to make men love one 
another, which induces them to live harmoniously in their families, which induces 
them to live in concord with the State, which leaves every man in the possession 
and independent exercise of his own religions convictions ; and which, thereby 
removing all penalties, removing all disabilities, removing all punishment from the 
profession of faith, does, I believe, conduce more than the severest iuflictions, more 
than the fire and the rack, more than the most solemn oaths and declarations, to the 
diffusion of just opinion, and to the prevalence and supremacy of truth. (Cheers.) 
It is because I am not indifferent to the triumphs of Christianity, but because I 
believe it will triumph in the greatest liberty and amidst diversity of opinions ; it 
is upon these grounds that I hope that that triumph will be aided by the removal 
of the last of tibiose disabilities. (Loud cheers.)" 

Morning Herald, 

** Here are two principles opposed, and you must take either— yon must stand 
npon one or the other, if you take it upon the one, then all religious perr^ecution 
may be justified— all penalties may be imposed which have led to these dreadful 
scenes of civil wsur and dissension and desolation which have prevailed from the 
beginning of history to the present time. The other principle is that which has 
gradually grown up with our civilisation — which tends to make men love one 
another — which iuances them to live in harmony as one family, and in concord 
with the State — which leaves every man in possession of the independent exer- 
cise of his own religious convictions, and which, thereby removing aJl penalties 
and disabilities, all punishments for the profession of faith, does, I believe, conduce 
more than the severest punishment, more than fire and rack— (Oh ! and cheers,— 
more than solemn oaths and declarations, to the diffusion of Just opinions. (Cheers. ) 
It is because I hold these opinions— because I am not indifferent to the triumph of 
Christianity— because I believe that Christianity will triumph amidst the greatest 
liberty and the free diffusion of opinior— on these grounds I believe tiiat its 
triumph will be aided and crowned by the removal of the last remnant of dis- 
abilities. (Loud cheers.)" 

Morning Poet, 

*' Here are two principles opposed, and hon. gentlemen must take their stand 
on one or the other. If they take their stand on one prindple, it is that on whioh 
all persecution has been justified, upon which all penalties have been imposed, aad 
whioh has led to all those dreadful scenes of civil wars, of dissensions, and deso- 
lation, which have occurred from the banning of history down to the present 
time. (Uear, hear.) The other is a principle which ha^ gradually grown with 
civilisation, and which tends to make men love one another— (hearHtLear), — which 
induces men to live calmly in one fouiily, in concord with the ^tate, whidi leaves 
every man in quiet possession of the independent exercise of his own religiooa 
reflections, and which, thereby removing all penalties, disabilities, and punish- 
ments from the profession of futh, does, I believe, oonduoe more than the severest 
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IMUdahment— more than fire andthe'rack-HSolemnly, earnestlj, and deoorouslj to 
the diffusion of j ost opinions, and the lawful supremaoj of the Crown. (Hear, hear. ) 
It is heoause I hold this opinion— because I am not indifferent to the cry of Chris- 
tianity, but believe it will triumph amidst the greatest liberty and greatest diffusion 
of opinions — ^it id on this ground that I believe that prayer wiU be confirmed by the 
removal of the last of these disabilities. (Hear, hear, and cheers.)" 

Morning Advertiser, 

" Then hon. gentlemen must take their stand either upon the one principle or 
iiIK>n the other principle. They must stand on the one side on the principle on 
which all persecution had proceeded, which led to the dreadful scenes of civil war, 
to the desolation of oountries, and the ruin of domestic and social happiness ; or, 
upon the other hand, they must stand by the principle which had gradually gprown 
up with civilisation, which tended to happLness and peace— (cheers) — which tended 
to make mankind love one another — (cheers) — and to bind together the whole 
human family in ooacord, with the stroagest bands of individual interest and 
religious convictions— cheers), — and which, by removing all penalties, all dis- 
abilities, on the ground of professions of faith, yra» more conducivn than the 
severest panishments, more than fire and fa^ot, and war, to the diffusion of 
justice and the supremacy of true religion. (Loud cheers.) It was because he was 
not indifferent to the triumph of Christianity, and because he believed th&t Chris- 
tianity ultimately would triumph, and because he believed that this coming 
triumph would be hastened and confirmed by the removal of all these, the last 
religious disabilities, that he persevered in advocating this measure." 

Here are six different versions of the same speech, hardly any two of 
them giving any one complete sentence in entire harmony, and yet all so 
accurate that I believe I am correct in saying the noble lord himself could 
not determine upon any particular one as doing him more complete justice 
than any or either of the others ! 

It is possible that a study of these examples will at the moment militate 
against the notion of complete accuracy in any kind of reporting. Yet I do 
not think this is a correct inference. We know that the law reporters do 
catch and reproduce the vory words employed. Equally so is it the case 
with Stenographers in Parliamentary committee-rooms. The difference 
between these and the reporters in the Gallery is, I take it, this : the 
newspaper man has the idea of the. limits of time and space always in his 
mind. He becomes trained to the necesuty of avoiding all tautology; 
further, he becomes habituated to a process of condensation. This process 
of concurrent condensation — ue., condensing while recording the speech 
instead of doing so from verbatim notes — I find to be a delightful, although 
perhaps exhausting, mental exercise. You seize the ideas of the speaker ; 
you transform some two or three of his sentences into one, retaining as 
much of his actual language as possible — studying also, in fact, his verbal 
idiosyncrasies. Long practice can alone render the process per feet, and it 
is not a little remarkable that the successive operators on the several 
" turns'' at a lengthy oration shall all so far make their work harmonise 
that no rupture of continuity shall be visible. The Press '* reader," we 
know, lends, when occasion requires, useful aid in this- respect. 

It may seem that the argument last employed militates in two ways 
against my preceding observations — first, as regards the capacity of the 
system of Stenography employed to rapid manipulation; and next as 
regards the individuality of the operator. But I think it can be shown that 
this is not so. If the system of Stenography (or Phonography — merely a 
modification of the term) employed he a cumbrous one, it will embarrass 
the mental process of transposing and condensing. If it be a facile one, 
any momentary hesitation can be readily compensated for, and the oon- 
tinnity maintained. A real advantage is therefore gained even in eon- 
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denied reportinff from the employment of a really scientifically constmcted 
system of Shorthand. Then as to the individuality of the reporter. It is 
quite certain that the greater command of language he has, the more readily 
will he transpose, and the more harmoniously will he paraphrase and 
condense. When at Gbillery work he will always remember that he has 
to adapt his style to the circumstances of the occasion. 

But I have another and a concluding argument to found upon this 
theory of iodividuality — for the moment assuming that I have fully- 
made it out — and it is this. Let it always be turned in the direction 
of excellence. That is, let the particular work in hand always be 
done in the best form in which it is capable of being rendered. This, 
too, for the sake of the editorial staff. A vast deal of the drudgery of all 
occupations may be overcome by the process of taking an interest in what 
is being done. It is dreary work to follow a humdrum speaker ; it is still 
more dreary to transcribe his commonplace utterances. But if you have 
managed to render his speech as he ought to have uttered it, you haye 
accomplished something to the advantage of the speaker and the benefit of 
the readers of the journal — perchance also for the future historian. The 
point of all this is that to the young reporter there is something to be 
thought of besides mere proficiency in the art of rapid writing. 

Surely there is no calling wherein the advantage of a wide acquaintance 
with knowledge of all kinds is of more supreme utility ! To-day the 
reporter may be at a political meeting, to-morrow at a scientific discussion, 
the next day at a sanitary conference. Endless are the subjects in which 
he has to employ his art. When only a simple note has to be rendered of 
what is said on any given occasion, some previous familiarity with the 
subject is found to be of immense advantage. But when he is expected 
to give a summary of what is seen, as well as what is said, his resources 
will be put to a severe test. £very subject has its own peculiar phraseology 
and terminology. Some previous acquaintance with these is of the greatest 
advantage. I have sometimes refieeted upon the question of the best 
course of reading for the training of a young reporter in view of his future 
duties. I trust some of our experienced members will in due course offer 
a paper upon this subject. 

I desire not to weary you with comments, criticisms, and suggestions; 
yet I am most anxious that our Society shall take a place at least amongst 
the more useful and practical Societies of the day, even if we cannot 
aspire to the rdle of the more learned. In this sense you will, I trusty 
accept the suggestions offered. The vocation of the Press must rank 
higher as the standard of education advances. The reporter will rise to 
the increasing demands upon him in the future as he has done in the past. 
It is but a generation or two since the reports of proceedings in Parliament 
were composed in a garret by one who rarely or never ventured into the 
precincts of the legislative chambers. It was fortunate that so learned and 
conscientious a man as Dr. Johnson was found tor this task. His indi- 
viduality shed lustre upon his work. A generation later, and " Memory 
WoodfaU" performed the task of partially recording the proceedings of the 
House in a more complete manner. The highly educated and mentally 
endowed men who now constitute the Parliamentary staff of the London 
(and I must now add of the Provincial) newspapers are the creation of our 
own time. I feel a tie of sympathy with those so laboriously employed. 
The wrangles of party strife are not of a character to lend much relief to 
their position. The whole atmosphere of political life is, indeed, debasing 
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in its tendencies. The reporters happily stand npon a higher nonil level 
than many of those whose utterances they have to record and emhelliiih. 
While politicians of very mediocre capabilities manage — and this, too, 
largely by the aid of the Press — to push themselves forward into place and 
power, was it ever known that one of these, or for that matter any of 
their superiors, took occasion to confer upon a member of the Press a 
title of honour or distinction P I mean, of course, in this country. In 
France, as also in the United, States, it is very different. But even this 
most ungenerous neglect has had its advantages. I think it was Dean 
Swift who said, *' Blessed is he who expecteth nothing, he shall not be dis- 
appointed." Well the Pr«8s, from long habit, expects nothing — and gets it* 
It was the noble tribute of a truly great man when the late Sir Robert 
Peel declared that in all his extended intercourse with the reporters of the 
House he had never been solicited to confer a favour by or upon any one 
of them ! Our young friends hero, then, have a noble tradition to preserve. 
Independence of character is a high attribute in a reporter, as indeed in all 
others associated with the Pre^s. That principle of independence, com> 
bined with excellence of execution, may be enrolled in the front line of the 
precepts we would impart to oar members. 

Mr. Clabkson said he had very much pleasure in listening to the 
address just delivered. He was an old reporter — perhaps the oldest in the 
room — and he did not know any one who had had much more experience 
than he had had. He coincided with every word that had been said in 
regard to the independence of reporters. As to one remark that had been 
made, he could say he kntfw of his own knowledge that the late Mr. Disraeli 
offered to place Mr. Keilson on the Civil Pension List for £100 a year. 
The proprietors of the Times, however, told him that he could not remain 
on their establishment if he continued to take that pension, but they made 
the amount up to him on his giving up the pension. He knew of no 
reporters who had accepted bribes, and he should be very much ashamed of 
them if he did. He had had many bribes offered to him, but he had never 
taken one. He concluded by proposing a vote of thanks to the Chairman. 

Mr. Wtman seconded the motion, and did so with great pleasure, in 
that he was able to enter into and appreciate fully that part of the Pre- 
sident's address which related to the technical branch of the subject- 
matter —namely, Shorthand. But that which struck hinlM being philo- 
sophic and admirable in the address was that which went f^establish the 
individuality of the Shorthand- writer in his work. If there Was any thi g 
calculated to enhance the respect and importance of any caUHg it was that 
which called forth the faculty of establishing the individual' He thought 
the President deserved their great thanks for the manner iif which he had 
brought the subject forward that evening. The summary -writer of the 
Times had always been a notable man, and he had a strong and affectionate 
personal remembrance of a man who was the father of the Gkillery — 
Mr. Edward Thornton. A more important or a better man he never knew 
than this gentleman, the father of two Bishops of the Church of England. 
They owed the President a great debt of obligation, not only for his 

* NoTB. — Of Aourse, I have not here overlooked the generous offer of the late 
Lord Beaoonafield to place the late Mr. Neilson of the TirnM on the Civil List for 
a pension : nor the independent coarse pursued by the conductors of that Journal 
in declining to permit the acceptance of the same, and granting him its equi- 
valent. Mere pecuniary aid, however, is not the sort of honour to which I refer. 
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address thc^ evening, bnt for tbe one he delivered when first addressing 
the Society, and he felt he was only expressing the sympathies of those 
present when he thanked him for undertaking the functions of President 
for the ensuing year. (Hear, hear) 

Mr. J. B. UvNPEZiii, as a Shorthand inventor as distingpiished from an 
actual reporter, gave an instance where he found by a " note" he bad 
taken that the speech was reproduced next day by a professional reporter 
verbatim in the Daily Telegraph, In regard to the President's proposal 
for a Standing Committee to judge of new systems, he would not like 
certain persons to sit in judgment upon his productions. Such a Com- 
mittee ought not to have power to burke any new idea. 

Mr. J. G. Petbib, speaking on the subject of the individuality of the 
reporter as shown in his notes, observed that that might improve a news- 
paper report, but if a transcript of notes were to be made for a solicitor the 
vpaissima verba were absolutely necessary. As to the profession being 
incapable of receiving bribes, he knew it was an opinion held by some 
persons that reporters could be easily bribed, but he believed the impression 
was an entirely false one. The observation was made to him once 
when asked to verify his notes on oath — '* I suppose you are prepared to 
swear to anything/' but the querist soon found out the mistake he had 
made. 

Mr. E. PoOENELL stated that he had seen a proposal made in Ben- 
gough*s Metropolitan Shorthand-Writer for a Shorthand Society based 
very much on the lines of this Society, showing that the Society had done 
some good by way of example. 

' Mr. A. L. Lbwib, referring to the correspondence on Shorthand systems 
in the Bazaar, mentioned by the President, thought that each inventor 
should be judged by his abbreviating methods. It should not, however, be 
a mere question ot the fewest inflections of the pen, but the facility with 
which the characters were written, combined with brevity. 

The Rev. Professor Hbchleb suggested that a Congpress of Shorthand- 
writers of all nationalities should be called together. 

Mr. £. Guest thought the suggestion of an International Congress was 
worthy of consideration. It was possible, he thought, that a committee 
of experts might be formed with advantage, but they should not discuss 
systems so much as the principles that each inventor adopted. 

Dr. Westby- Gibson said an International Conference of Shorthand- 
writers to be held in England would be a good thing, but a month's 
notice would be of no use. There would be so much to be done in giving 
notice to the Societies of various nations, and making proper arrange- 
ments for Papers to be read, &c., that it could scarcely be held, if decided 
upon, bef op-e the middle of next year. 

The Pbesipevt, in reply, said he had overlooked one point. He had 
intended to suggest that some experienced reporter belonging to the 
Society should recommend a good course of reading for reporters, so that 
he might become familiar with general and technical subjects. 

Herr Biohteb (Foreign Secretary) said he had been requested by 
I>r. Zeibig to present to the Society the compliments of the Boyal Steno- 
gi*aphic Institute of Dresden, with best wishes for its success. 

The Bev. Professor Hechleb then proposed, and Mr. E. Guest 
seconded, and it w&s adopted, " That it be a recommendation to the Council 
to call together an International Congress of Shorthand-writers, to be held 
in London some time next summer.*' 
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Mr. A. L. Lewis then read the following Paper, entitled : — 

SOME NOTES, by J. H, Lewis, for a fuHher edition of his Bittorical 
Account of Shorthavd, arrayed for the Shorthand Society by his 
ton, A. L. Lewis, F.C.A., M.A.L 

The sonrces from which these few notes are taken are an annotated oopy 
of the History and a thin rough quarto memorandum-book, both of which 
I exhibit this evening. There are two authorities named in them con- 
cerning which I know nothing, but which may be familiar to Dr. Westby- 
Gibson — ^namely, " Lowndes** and the "old MS. account." Some of the 
notes seem as though they might have been made with a view to writing a 
history of Shorthand-writers rather than of Shorthand, but as the two 
subjects run very much into one another, I will take them as nearly as 
possible in order of date. 

Ratcliffb op Plyhouth.—" Lowndes calls him '^gremont Bat- 
cliffe,' " and he was alive in 1578, so says one of the notes; and about the 
time that I copied that one I happened to see in a Quide'to the Tower of 
London that diere is on the east side of the Beauchamp Tower an autograph 
of Egremont Ratcliffe, 1576, and it immediately occurred to me that it 
was hardly likely that there were two Egremont Katcliffes alive at the 
same time. The one who found his way to the Tower is said to have 
been the only son of the Earl of Sussex (I suppose of Thomas, the third 
earl, who, dying in 1583 without issue, was succeeded by his brother) ; he 
rebelled against Elizabeth, for which reason he was confined, and ultimately 
banished, and found his way to Namur, before which town he was executed 
by order of the Emperor of Austria, on suspicion of being an EDglish spy. 
He was evidently a political adventurer, and just the sort of man who 
would deal in secret writing of any sort, and secret writing and short 
writing have, as we know, been intimately connected with each other ; but 
whether he were indeed the somewhat mysterious father of English Short- 
hand is another matter. 

Peteb Bales was bom in 1547, and living in 1610, but was then very 
poor. The authority for the latter statement is not given ; but the fact is 
one which, according to Dr. Westby-Gibson,* was not previously known. 

The following writers not mentioned in my father's history or in Levy's 
are noted amongst the new matter, or were added to my father's collection 
after the publication of his History : — Wm. Labourer, 1620. WiUoughby, 
1621. J. Herrenschmidt, Stenographia Shetica, 1625 (foreign). Thomas 
Heath, 1641 (or, according to " the old MS.,'* 1664). Thomas Cross, 1645 
or 1662 ; (query — was this the Cross who published a portrait of Kich P) 
Cave Beck, The Universal Character, 1657. Joachim Becher, 1661 or 
1680. Mn Neuwen Character Konst, Rotterdam, 1684. Moses Lane, 
1687. Walter Cross, 1698. Wm. Webster, 1738. N. Promanteel, 1746. 
West, 1784 Simon Geo. Bordley, 1787. C Coulon Thevenot, 1790. 
Lloyd, 1793. Alexander Crome of Sheffield, 1798. (Levy says John 
Crome of Sheffield, 1801.) W. Williams of the York Academy, 1804. 
T. Brand, 1807. Conan de Preplan, 1815. T. Oxley, 1816. Duncan, 
1816. Eitchingman, 1818. Wm. Gawtress, 1819. Kelly, 1820. Moon, 
1822. C. Walker, 1823. Gibbon, 1825. Upington, 1825. Knight, 1828. 
Enfidd, 1828. Henshaw, 1831. Parker, 1833. Macdougal, 1834. Wood, 
1834. Curtis, 1835. Cooke's Tayloi^Levy says 1848, but my father had 

• Early Syiema of Shorthand, p. 15. 
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an edition dated 1886. Gardner, 1886. Nelson, 1886. Webster, 1886- 
Eyre, 1840. Woodhonse, 1842. 

A few books mentioned bjr Levy, but not by ifiy father, are named in the 
notes under consideration, or had been added to the latter's collection 
after the publication of his history. 

Thbophilus Mbtcalpb.— " 1643'* (not 1645) *' according to old MS. 
ooUectioi).'' A copy which was in my father's collection, bound up with 
some other systems, and is now in the British Museum^ was dated 1645, 
and, according to my catalogue of the collection, was the sixth edition. 
Levy says his book passed through 55 editions, but it seems the only 
difference between the editions was the date at which they were issued. 

JssEMlAH Rich. — Semigraphy, 1654. This, according to Br. Blair's 
catalogue, was published in 1646. His Pen^s Dexterity was publbhed in 
1659, according to Lowndes, instead of 1669, as stated in my father's 
history. Pepys also says Rich published a sheet in 1659 

Shblton's Tachygraphy was published in Latin in 1671. 

Gbobgb DALGABNO.—This gentleman published a book called Didas 
Colocophue ; or, the Deaf and Dumb Man's Tutor, at Oxford, in 1680, 
from which it is known that he had also published a work on Shorthand, 
80 say my father and Levy, but Lowndes tells us of George Dalgamo, 
Are Signorum Vulgo Character Universalis et Lingua Fhilosophica, 
Londini, 1661, an extremely ingenious project according to the Kev. H. 
J. Todd ; the work was enlarged and improved upon by Bishop Wilkins, in 
his Essay towards a Real Character and Philosophical Language, 1668. 

Noah Bbidges, who published a system in 1659, was educated at 
Bailiol College, Oxford, and was Clerk of the Parliament in 1648. 

£libha Colbs, who published a system in 1674, was a dissenter and 
schoolmaster in Russell-street, Covent-garden, and died in 1680. His 
tenth edition was published in 1707. 

Portraits of two teachers of Shorthand — namely, Bichabd De Bblo- 
MAN or Bblonian, and Richabd Zebelina — were published by one 
Faithorne between 1680 and 1690, but whether either of these gentlemen 
published or had a system of his own, and, if not, what systems they 
taught, 1 do not know. 

William Addt is said by my father and Levy to have published in 
1695, but, according to " the old MS. account," he published a book of 
46 pp. in 1681 and the Bible, Testament, and Psalms in 1687. 

Samuel Botlet's date is stated by Levy as 1693 or 1695, but the 
notes under consideration say 1674, and Testament and Psalms about 1680. 
I believe that he published more than one version of his system. 

Robebt Bbown, a glazier of Leeds, about 1715, is said to have been a 
great Stenographer, but whether an author or not is not specified. 

" The old MS. account" says that Maoaulay published in 1732 instead 
of 1747, as stat-ed by my father and Levy. In my father's collection were 
the third edition, dated 1756, and an edition dated 1747. 

Dr. Samuel Johnson is said to have written the preface or dedication to 
Angbll's Stenography, but in the notes now under consideration my 
father says "this is N( >T the fact," and we know from other sources that 
Johnson had not a high opinion of the Shoi-thand of his day, which ia, 
perhaps, not surprising. 

Hodgson is stated by my father and Levy to have published two books 
in 1766 and 1780. There were four in my lather's collectU[2)» ^ough 
without dates— "A New Treatise on Shorthand," " Shorthafid ^3iitise, 
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abridged by himself," "Swift Writing," and "Shorthand Contrac- 
tions." 

" The old MS. account" dates Molineux'S first publication in 1796 
instead of 1804, as stated by Levy and my father. T. Molineuz published 
a " Stenographic Copy-book" in 1813. 

Boddbidge's Rich is stated by my father to bave been published in 
1805, and by Levy in 1800,' but my father's collection contained copies 
dated 1799. 

Clement Walkbb, who wrote the " History of Independency," was, 
say the notes, a Shorthand -writer .(meaning, I presume, a writer on Short- 
hand) under the name of Theodore and Theophilus Verax. 

We come finally to a list of names of some early reporter's, amongst 
whom the Guenets figure largely. Thomas Ghimey, we are told, first 
began to publish Sessions Papers in 1748. In January, 1749, he resided 
in Bennett-street, near Christchurch, Surrey, and attended from 5 to 9 on 
Saturday at the " Last and Sugarloaf," Water-lane, Blackfriars, to teach 
Shorthand, his charge being 10s. 6d. entrance fee and 10s. 6d. when the 
lessons were completed. He died in the summer of 1770, just after the 
publication of his seventh edition. In his fourth edition he says that 
he commenced the practice of the' art in the year 1721, and he commenced 
attending at the Old Bailey in 1748. Joseph Ghimey was a bookseller in 
Holbcrn in 1769. and published the eighth edition in 1772 ; in May, 1776, 
he advertised the art completely taught in eight lessons. He appears to 
have succeeded Thomas Gumey at the Old Bailey, and to have given 
the appointment up to Edmund Hodgson (author, as already stated, of 
four books on Shorthand) in 1782, about which time W. J. Blanchabd 
was also taking Sessions Notes. Hodgson appears to have continued at 
the Old Bailey eleven years, and to have died in St. Andrew's Workhouse 
about July, 1800. Joseph Gumey in the meanwhile seems to have taken 
up Parliamentary reporting, and Levy tells us that the first notice of him 
in the Journal of the House of Commons was on the 1st of May, 1789. 
He seems, however, to have gone back to the Old Bailey occasionally, as I 
have ptrt of the title-page of the Trial of Thomas Hardy for High Treason 
at the Sessions House in the Old Bailey in 1794, taken in Shorthand by 
Joseph Gumey. His successor, or one of his successors, was William 
Brodie Gumey, who published the fifteenth edition in 1824 or 1825. (The 
sixteenth edition was published in 1835.) 

Other eminent reporters named are J. H. Blanchard, 1800, nephew to 
W. J. Blanchard. He and William Ramsay took down Patch's trial 
together and published it in their joint names in 1806. Manoah Sibly, 
from Bristol, Shorthand-writer at the Old Bailey in 1796, and Job Sibly, 
his brother. Shorthand- writer to the City of London in 1808 ; William 
Marsom, ISiOO ; Alexander Frazer, 1815 ; George Farquharson, 1820 ; and 
James Dowling, 1825. 

It is probable that many of the particulars I have extracted from these 
memoranda are already known to some at least of our members, but, as 
they have not yet been recorded, so far as I know, in our Journal, I present 
them to you as a posthumous contribution on the part of my father to a 
Society in which no one would have taken a greater interest than he, had 
he lived to see it founded. For whatever value these notes may possess 
the credit is due to- him; for whatever errors or imperfections there may 
be in them the blame must rest upon me, as putting before you, in a 
crude form, matter of which he had probably not tested the truth as fully 
aa he intended. 
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The PsiBlSBirT said the Pftper would be of great use probably in 
deciding many qnestioni of interest to those who were investigating the 
bibliography of Shorthand. 

Dr. WxsTBY-GiBSON observed that he had collected the names of 
upwards of 1,600 authors and 3,000 works on Shorthand, but these notes 
mentioned a few names of which he had never before heard ; altogether, it 
had the appearance of being a valuable addition to the bibliography of 
Shorthand. 

Mr. Guest asked if there was any reference to the work of Jacques 
Cossard, 1651, the only known copy of which was in the Paris National 
Library. If so it might elucidate some inquiries he desired to institute as 
to the origin of Macaulay's system. Cossard used three lengths for bis 
characters, as also did M. Conan de Pr^p^an at a later period. 

Mr. Lewis did not know that there wa« any reference to Cossard's 
System. He further explained that his father's collection did not contain 
Ml the works enumerate in the list which he had described. 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Lewis for his Paper was passed. 

It was announced that at the next meeting Papers by Mr. J. E. Bailey 
(Manchester) and Mr. Xavier Field would be read. 



The second meeting of the present session was held at the City Club, 
Fleet-street, on Wednesday evening, 6th December, 1882, Cobneliits 
Walfobd, Esq., President, in the chair. Owing probably to the fact of the 
changed date of meeting to the first Wednesday in the month not being 
generally known, the attendance was more limited than usual. 

The Hon. Sec. (Mr. H. H. Pbstell) then read (in the absence of the 
author) a Paper entitled 

SUGGESTIVE SHORTHAND. 

By Xatieb Field, B.A. (late of St Augustine's College, Canterbury.) 

[A summary of this Essay, with the discussion thereon, we are obliged 
to postpone to our next number. We give, however, Mr. Bailey's Paper in 
this number, as it came to hand at a much earlier date.] 



Dr. Wbstbt-Gibsok then read a Paper on Richardson's Shorthand 
(communicated by Mr. J. E. Bailey, of Manchester), and accompanied by 
a few explanatory notes of his own, as follows : — 

The short paper I am about to read to you is by a gentleman per- 
sonally known to some of us, and well known to the public by his learned 
writings — a member of our Council, although we have not yet had the 
pleasure of seeing him amongst us — Mr. Jno. Eglinton Bailey, F.S.A., of 
Stretford, near Manchester. 

The paper is entitled " Samuel Richardson's Shorthand, 1800—1810." 

Before reading it I may be permitted to say that Richardson's system* 
with its 28 positions, was discussed by the Society in February last^ at 
the time of reading Mr. Rundell's paper on '* Expression of Vowels by 
Position," and a specimen of his alphabet and part of the Lord's Prayer 
was lithographed in No. 6 of the Magazine. 

I now take Mr. Bailey's paper : — 
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SAMUEL RICHARDSON'S SHORTHAND, 1800—1810. 

This writer's treatise on ShortbAnd passed throagh four editions, and 
seems to have been somewhat popolar. In constrncting the system the 
author aim^d at brevity, legibility, and beanty. The latter quality, how- 
eyer, he somewhat depreciated, being of opinion that "shortness and beauty 
are the same." The Stenog^phies which he thought excelled all others 
were those of Mr. Gumey and Dr. Mavor, both then living, and with the 
system of the latter, which was widely used, he compares his own.^ This 
New Sifstem was based upon *' new-invented lines" — ^viz., three horizontal 
and two perpendicular — intended, amongst other things, to express the first 
letter of every word. "To this end there are as many distinct places 
among the lines as there are letters in our alphabet [viz., 20], and these 
places are called by the names of our letters." Thus linsiskneu rather 
than lineality was the characteristic of the system. The inventor finds 
that whereas Mavor had 128 distinct marks in writing the Lord^s Player, 
he could write it with about 68. His alphabet is in part based on Gur- 
ney's. The principal marks are thus distributed :-Ai, y', I, nt, n, r, f, 
and U [See " Shobthahd," No. 6.] The use of the lines necessitated the 
preparation of a specially-ruled paper, and the writing occupied a wide field. 
On this account it passed out of notice, though the method of the lines 
found imitators in Sams, Moat, and others. Lewis extravagantly com- 
mends Richardson's system in his Sistory of Shorthand,* pp. 174 seq., 
though he acknowledges that it could never prove useful ; but Pitman, 
pp. 74 9eq, (ed. 1868), and Levy,t pp. 131 seq,, condemn it. 

In the year 1800, when the first edition of his Shorthand appeared, 
lUchardson had an " Academy'' in Foregate-street, Chester. He was also 
the Pastor of a small church of Particular Baptists in the same city. The 
treatise is dated from Chester, 29 April, 1799. The preparation of the book 
was due to the suggestion of Edwanl Mainwaring, Esq. (of PeoverP), who 
is commemorated in the dedication of the first edition : % — " To Edward 

* What Lewis actually says is this :— " One of the most ingenious svetems that 
human inyention has prodnoed appeared in 1800 from the pen of Mr. Samuel 

Sichardson, under the title of A Ifew System of Shorthand, fto After ananff* 

ing his alphabet, which la extremely neat and simple, Mr. Bichardson proceeds to 
explain Ms inyention of certain lines which are intended, amonr other Ihinn, to 

express the ^st letter of any word which we write That thu aystem Incfudea 

a fewer number of strokes in the formation of any partictilar sentence than all 
which preceded it, and that it displays mvLch research, labour, and ingenuity 
cannot be denied, but it may he donhted whether the diiSiculty of attaining it, the 
minute accuracy required in ohserving the positions and its ambiguitn^ to the most 
unpractised eye, may not more than counterbalance its other excellenoes. As a 
study for the lover of the art, an amusement for the student, and a subject of 
cariosity to the inquisitive it has considerable merita, but it can never be regarded 
as a useful system of Shorthand, attainable by moderate application and adapted to 
the majority of capacities, and to be written with practical dexterity."— J. W. G. 

t Levy fully deacrlbes the elaborate method of the system, and says ;->** Sup- 
posinff the student to possess extraordinary patience, he may succeed in impressing 
the alphabet and its accessories on his memory— he may even be able to write a 
sentence, but will he be able to read it ?" . . . . " When written his system is such 
a confusion of dots and lines and marks all mixed up that it is almost impossible 
to read it." Speaking of Bichardson'a 1,199 marks to Mavor's 2,000 for the same 
Shorthand spedmen. Levy adds " Bichardson has to make lees marks, but he cannot 
make them quicker than Mavor can make his 2,080."— J. W. G. 

1 This dedication is not in the 1800 edition in the British Museum. The first 
edition seems to have had two issues, as tibe pagination of the Museum copy does 
not agree with that of Mr. Bailey's quotations from his eopy.^J. W. G. 
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Mainwaanng, Esq., who gave occasion to the composing of this System of 
Stenography." It was entitled — 

"A New System of Short-Hand, by which more may be written in one 
honr, than in an honr and half by any other system hitherto published ; 
which is here fnlly demonstrated by a fair comparison with one of the best; 
systems extant [Dr. Mayor's] ; with u short and easy method by which any 
person may determine, even before he learns this system, whether it will 
enable him to follow a speaker. 

" By Samuel Richardson. 

"Printed by J. M'Creery, Houghton-street, Liverpool; and sold by 
Vemor and Hood, No. 31, Poultry, and James Wallis, Pater-noster Row, 
London i Bell and Bradf ute, and J. Guthrie, Edinburgh ; J. and A. Dun- 
can, Glasgow ; William Jones, Liverpool; and the Author, at his Academy, 
Foregate-street, Chester.— 1800." 

8vo., pp. iv., 54, 16 plates. 

In the Introduction the author alludes to the system of Mr. Hodson : — 
" His work comes out in numbers ; but the number which is to contain his 
alphabet, &c., is not yet published. However, I have seen enough of it to 
convince me that there is nothing in it which should induce me either to 
suppress or delay the publication of this. If the remainder of his system 
should make its appearance before this goes to the press, I shall calculate 
the difference between his and mine. If not I must leave this to be done 
by others ; and that they may do it with the greater ease I shall write by 
my own method one of the examples which he has promised to give ; and 
am of opinion that what I have said on my title-page of other systems will 
be found equally true of Mr. Hodson's (page 14)." Tbomns Hodson's system, 
which I have never seen, came out in a work entitled The Accomplished 
Tutor ; or Complete System of JSducation, 2 vols, Svo.* Another work 
from his pen was The Cabinet of the Arts^ 1803 — 6, 4to. Richardson in a 
postscript says that he had ''now seen the remainder of Mr. Hodson's 
Shorthand. He writes the specimen with about 630 distinct marks. I 
write the same with about 390" (page 45). 

Richardson's second edition was published two years after the first, 
with the same title and the following imprint : — 

" Liverpool : Printed by Coddington and Co. for W. Jones, Bookseller, 
Castle-street. 

"Sold also by Vemor and Hood, No. 31, Poultry, and Crosby and 
Letterman, Stationers'-court, London ; by Bell and Bradfute, J. Guthrie^ 
and Mundell and Son, Edinburgh; by J. and A. Duncan, Glasgow; Binns, 
Leeds; Clarke and Co., Manchester; Dunn and Biggs, Nottingham; and 
the Author, at his Academy, Chester. — ^1802." 

8vo. pp. vi., 50, 16 plates. 7«. 6(2. 

The Preface is dated Chester, June 2, 1801. There is no dedication in 
this edition, but the author repeats all that he had before said about 
Hodson. In the Preface he says : — " In the first edition of this work, 
published last year, the Reader was invited to apply to the Author for the 
removal of any difficulty he should meet with in learning this method of 
short-writing ; but although that edition is now sold off, no such applica- 
tion has been made. This, together with the characters Reviewers have 

" The third edition waa published in 1806, but the Prefooe is 4ated from 
" Middle Temple, 1802," and the title is "The AecompUahed Tutor; or, Comidete* 
System of libezal Sdacation."-^J. W. G. 
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given of the work, geems to warrant a presumption that no considerahle 
difficulty is to be met with ; — ^and therefore to attempt any further eluci- 
dation seems at present unnecessary/' A more probable "• presumption" 
might be that purchasers did not prosecute tha study. 

I shall be glad to obtain a copy of the third edition, which is not in my 
collection. 

In the fourth edition, corrected, price 8f ., title as before, the author is 
described as ** Late Teacher at Chester." The imprint is : — 

'* London : Printed by J. and £. Hodson, Cross-street, Hatton Garden ; 
f<iT B. Crosby and Co., Stationers' Court. 

'* And sold by all the Booksellers in Liverpool, Chester, and Warring- 
ton; J. Guthrie, Edinburgh; Heaton, Leeds; Clarke and Co., Man- 
chester; Poole, Taunton; Bidge, Newark; Jackson, Louth; Drakard and 
Booe, Stamford ; Robinson, Nottingham ; Marsden, Colchester ; Richard- 
son, Bristol ; Meyler, Bath ; Farraby, HiUl ; Holden, Halifax ; Thompson 
and Co., Birmingham ; Gardner, Bolton ; and all other Booksellers. — 1810." 

8vo. pp. viij., 56, plates 14 and 2 sheets letterpress. 8«. 

It is a taller book than the former. 

Richardson died at Chester in his house in Pepper-street, 21st March, 
1805. As he was educated at the King's School, Chester, in 1736 — 1739, 
he must have been of a good age at his decease. The Ghntleman*g Mctga^ 
mint describes him as " a person of considerable shrewdness of iotellect and 
much application of mind; and had he in his younger years enjoyed the 
advantages of a liberal education, he had unquestionably ranked high 
among the literary characters of the age. This defect was, however, 
compensated in his riper years by an intense application to study." And it 
is added that his new system of Shorthand " evinces a considerable degree 
of ingenuity, and was much and deservedly commended by the critics. He 
also occasionally contributed to magazines and other periodical works." 

The greater favour, shown by the public to the Shorthand systems of 
Taylor and others, prevented the re-issue of the work, with the old plates, 
by others. In 1831 one W. Henshaw, of Islington, put forth a system 
called JEtichardson'a System Improved^ London, 8vo. This work, a few 
years ago, was not in the British Museum : is it there now ? If so, what 
is the exact title, and what the nature of the improvement ? It is notice- 
able that there is another system which has long been known as " Richard- 
son's," and it is now used by a firm of expert Stenographers in Chancery- 
lane, London, as well as by others. The alphabet, which was given to me 
a few years ago by Thompson Cooper, Esq., F.S.A., the author of The 
Parliamentary Shorthand, is of clumsy constructioD, but writers of it say 
that it admirably answers its purpose. 

Dr. Westby-Gibsou then gave the following additional information, 
which he had obtained by a search at the British Museum a few hours 
before the meeting : — 

I find by hunting at the British Museum that Henshaw*s work is 
entitled " Richardson's Shorthand Improved, or an Appendix thereto for 
those who already write it. By which as much may be written in half 
an hour as by any other System in an hour : which is demonstrated by 
a fair comparison with the Celebrated System of Mr. W. Harding. And 
a reason assigned why this very ingenious System has not superseded all 
others for the purpose of following a Speaker, and that difficulty now 
obviated. By William Henshaw, Prospect House Academy, 7, Elizabeth 
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place. Ball's Pond Boad, iBlington. Entered at Stationers* HalL London : 
Published 'by Effingham Wilson, 88, ComhilL Sold by the Author, and 
may be had of all booksellers. Price Twenty Shillings. 1831." 

The writer begins by saying ; — ** Setting aside the many additional 
abbreviations introduced by this Appendix to Bichardson'g Shorthand, it 
has stood confessedly the best that has yet appeared for the purpose of 
following a speaker, and equal (if not superior) to any for any other 
purpose to which Shorthand can be applied." 

Henshaw then quotes the opinion of Richardson's system put forth 
in the Introduction to J. H. Olive's ''Mavor Abbreviated, &c. .... 
being an entirely new and complete Book of Shorthand perfectly legible, 
distinct in all its parts, &c. &c." Clive's words (see ed. 1810, p. 10.) 
are these : — " This gentleman's [Richardson's] system, though possessing 
great merit as an ingenious performance, and surpassing all others in 
point of Brevity, is impracticable, in a general way, owing to the great 
exactness requisite in the formation and position of the characters. I must 
do it the justice to say that if it can be practised with the necessary fSEicility 
and correctness, it is the best extant for the purpose of following a speaker. 
The nicety spoken of will be evident when it is understood that there are 
20 places of different situations in the small space of one-eighteenth part 
of a square inch, and each situation is a letter of the alphabet. These are 
positions much too minute to be found out with certainty in quick writing, 
A less diffusive scheme on the same principle would have produced a more 
usefiil work." Henshaw then professes to have removed these difficulties 
by his own work, and coolly says of his foregoer, " I am persuaded not one 
person in a thousand would succeed in learning it in the state it was first 
published by Mr. Richardson." 

Henshaw's improvement consists in drawing the lines one-quarter 
instead of one-eighth of an inch asunder ; instead of five lines he uses only 
three (removing the middle perpendicular and the middle horizontal), but 
(mind you) retfuning them in his imagination to work upon and about 

Further, by a contracted mode of writing sentences he asserts tliat he 
saves nearly one-third of the ordinary writing, for he gives from one place 
to twenty-two places for each letter, and thus makes the letters do duty 
for a multitude of words, phrases, and sentences — a fearful labour for the 
entangled web of thought ! 

The pith of his improvements, according to his own statement, is an 
additional system " written o^the lines as nearly as possible in accoidance 
with that upon the lines." He describes it as " surprisingly beautiful and 
excellent," but I have not followed his work beyond the original Richard- 
son's twenty pigeon-holes for letters and eight extra places above and 
below for double letters — twenty- eight positions in all. 

Henshaw's work has forty -six pages of letterpress, with seventeen plates 
in what may be caUed the first part, and twenty-eight plates each marked 
*' second part" — forty-five neatly -lithographed plates in all. 

The author proposed to publish an engraved copy of St. Matthew's 
Gospel in three months, provided he could procure forty subscribers ; and 
afterwards, if encouraged, he hoped to carry his system through the residue 
of the New Testament. As far as 1 can discover in my brief exploration, 
the New Testament has escaped the threatened enmeshing from Henshaw's 
and Richardson's marvellous network. 

I may add that Thomas Roberts published at Denbigh, in 1889, a 
Shorthand work — Stenoffraphia, neu Law Fer, yn ol trefn Mr. Samuel 
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Miehardton, &c. The cbaracter for each letter is much the same, but the 
positions in twenty squares and eight upper and lower shelves are very 
different. It is skilfully fitted to the curious orthography of the Welsh 
language ; and an interesting sample of its capabilities is given at the foot 
of Plate 13, in Stenographing the wonderful name of some gentleman 
without any explanation of his nationality or surroundings, namely : — ** Mr. 
Kinkferfankotsdorsprackiogatchdern." "Mr.** with a surname of thirty- 
four letters. Wc ought to have had an equally lengthy Christian name as a 
8et*off to this uncanny-looking thing ! 

I had hoped to have seen Mr. Thompson Cooper here this evening. He 
has some interesting notes on Richardson's Shorthand and some of its 
writers, which he promised to let me have, and which, in all probability, 
would have made a valuable addition to Mr. Bailey's paper. 

The Pbesidekt : This Paper when printed, with the notes by Dr. 
Westby-Gibson, will be very interesting. Mr. Bailey appears to me to have 
a great faculty for hunting out celebrities in his part of the world, and has 
already done us good service in hunting up Dr. Byrom's biography, and I 
hope he will turn out others in the north-west portion of the kingdom. 
(Hear, hear.) When we consider Richardson's system, I confess that it 
seems to me that if one were called upon to take a speech, without having the 
necessary ruled paper, a difficulty would present itself. (Laughter.) Any 
system of Shorthand- writing in which a character represents a vast number 
of words, dimply by reason of its altered position, seems to be attended 
with extreme difficulty. We all know that "position" in Mr. Richardson's 
system is one of its disadvantages; and I must confess that even carried to 
that extent it is an enormous disadvantage. That is my experience. 
Mr. Bailey's Paper, even in this incidental light, wiU be very beneficiaL 

Dr. Westby-Gibson, in illustration of Richardson's system, with its 28 
positions, here pointed out the Table which he had had photographed in 
the May number of Shobthand. 

Mr. T. A. Rb^d : I understand that each of the ruled squares represents 
a letter, and that for instance t written in the square of b might probably 
represent the word boot; so that the claim of Richardson and some others 
who had adopted a similar plan is that a portion of a speech is already on ' 
the paper before the writer begins his work. Of course that would effect a 
considerable saving, but is " the game worth the candle ?" If you save a 
number of strokes, but take more time to put down the res^ the total 
result would be unsatisfactory ; and I cannot help thinking that that would 
be the case. I must say I never, in my experience, met but one practical 
reporter who wrote this system. That was many years ago, and I looked 
upon him as a phenomenon. He wrote fairly well, but I never thought 
him a very skilful writer. I have heard of one or two other writers of 
Richardson's system, but I believe they are extremely rare. As to the 
question of " position," there is no doubt in my mind that there are con- 
siderable difficulties attending the use of ^'position," even to a moderate 
extent. The question of course is where to cu*aw the line. 

The Paesident : Richardson has drawn several lines, (Laughter.) 

Mr. T. A. Reed : And there is also a difficulty in such a system of 
lines and squares if you want to make interlineations, or if you hU. short 
of paper, as I have sometimes done, for I remember once, my book being 
filled I had to take down a sermon on the margins of a printed pamphlets 
that I had in my pocket. (Laughter.) 
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Mr. Gttkst : It seems to me there are two vices in Richardson's system 
—the first is that there is a waste of lahour in moving np and down ; 
and secondly, the squares imply the first letter of the word, which is the 
primary one. Employing a primary letter hy position does not seem so 
good a plan as that adopted by John Willis, who secured the first letter by 
writing it and then tacked on the subsidiary letters. In moving from one 
square to another in Richardson's sy^^tem there is a waste of lifts, or labour, 
that may be called ** inefiective hand-movements." Anv system depending 
on such means must involve a great waste of labour. I have made calcula- 
tions showing that whilst Mavor employed, say 2,060 marks to 1,199 
required in Richardson^s system, the marks in the latter would represent 
nearly the amount of Stenog^pfaic efibrt required to write the same passage 
in Mavor*s style. 

Mr. A. L. Lewib : The ineffective hand labour, I suppose, causes delay 
by reason of the necessity of putting the character in the precise position 
among the different lines. In the way of " position" I certainly would not 
go beyond three places — on, above, and below the line. If you have more 
positions you go too far. One of the advantages of Lewis* system is that 
you do not require lines at all. 

Mr. PooENBLL : The more you multiply positions the more you add to 
the mental labour attending the writing. For that reason it would be 
well, were it possible to do so, to abolish position altogether ; but it is very 
difficult to do entirely without it. 

The Pbbsidbnt : I wonder what one would do in Richardson's system 
if one wanted to write three words in succession, each beginning with the 
same letter ? 

Mr. T. A. RiSBD : In connection with this matter I may mention that I 
lately received a very curious system from India, called, I think, a system 
of brief writing. Each sheet of paper had 50, or 60, or 100 squares each 
filled with the letters of the longhand alphabet printed. To write the 
word eat, for instance, yon would mark out the letter c in one square, 
a in the next square (because you could not go back in the alphabet), and 
then t in the third square. When you thus come to the bottom of the 
bag you could go back again and strike out other letters, but using a 
different and distinctive mark, so that in reading it you would know which 
had been marked out in the first and subsequent times of going over the 
sheet. The same letter, I think, might be marked out more than once, 
provided you used coloured ink or pencil over the prior black mark. Pro- 
bably this system of " Shorthand" would not take very much longer to 
write than the ordinary longhand ! 

Mr. PocENELL : I have seen that plan, and I believe the author says 
the sheets can be put immediately into the hands of the printer, who will 
be supposed to know in what succession to read the letters. 

Mr. GuBST : I saw a somewhat similar plan some years ago in the Patent 
Office intended for a scheme of telegraphic communication. The lettOTS 
were printed in a similar way, and a pencil or pointer was passed 
over the space between the letters which it was desirable should be 
telegraphed. 

Mr. C. H. W. Wtmjln : I suppose it would be something in the same way 
as the type-writer or the type-composing machine. There seems a certain 
amount of analogy. No doubt in any intellectual effort to construct words 
in that way there would be a certain correspondence between developments 
having reference to the hand or to type. 
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The Pbesidikt : If writing could be done by single ticks it should be 
very rapid. 

Mr. GciEST : I have made some experiments with dots and strokes to 
prove which is the more rapid, and there is not a very g^eat difference. I 
have found also that it is rather more rapid to pass from one point to another 
by means of a line than without the line. Take a number of ni's in the 
common writing hand. Ton can make a larger number of m's all run into 
each other than you can make down-strokes alone equivalent to the down- 
strokes in the m's, proving that it takes longer to make ineffective hand- 
movements than effective hand-movements. 

Mr. PocENELL : Some calculations of this kind have been mentioned 
in the controversy going on in the Bazaar, I do not know that they 
are of much use in calculations as to the Stenographic inflections, because 
the mental effort is left out of the question in these experiments. 

Mr. Guest : The argument wa's brought forward in the Bazaar to 
show that phrasing in Phonogpraphy was a legitimate advantage, because 
the complete m*s could be written faster than an equal number of down- 
strokes only. Of course if Phraseography is used for other than words 
which are commonly found together there may be mental hesitation, and 
then the advantage of joining words is completely lost. 

The PsRSiDENT: Any one using Phonography must know the vast 
advantage of Phraseography in certain forms of speech, but, as you say, if 
any hesitation arises you are lost. I have always found myself that, unless 
the form of the phrase came instantly to mind, you had better adopt the 
alternative device and do without Phraseography; and that is just the 
point too, in any of these linear systems like Bichardson's, if you get into 
any confusion about where to place the character, you get into a confusion 
which is hopeless. Id, all the systems of this kind which I have seen, the 
passing over the spaces seems to involve more labour than absolutely 
writing the letters. 

Dr. Westby-Gibron here pointed out the whirl-about space-covering 
systems of Hanser, and Felsch, and Plotz, in May number of Shorthand, 
where he had given some words and phrases. In trying to write the 
worthy President's name in one of these he found the first part, " Corner 
litu" was quite enough for him. 

Pbesident : Taking Pitman's reporting style, you cannot get anything 
shorter. 

Mr. PocKWELL : Mr. Guest will answer that latter point. (Laughter.) 

The Pbesident : If we live long enough we shall see Mr. Guest's 
system. I have written Phonography under difficult circumstances, and 
have always found it answered the purpose. 

The thanks of the Society were voted to the authors of the Papers 
read, and the Society adjourned to January 3rd, 1883. 

Me. Beed on Phonogeapht. — '*For experimental purposes, indeed, 
foreign lan^ages may be written in Phonography by persons altogether 
unacquainted with them, but this can only be done by very slow dictation, 
one or two words at n time, the writer (who must have a quick ear) being 
quite dose to the reader, so that each sound mav be separately and clearly 
cudtinguished ; under circumstances^ in short, which never present themselves 
in actual work. And even in such cases the writer, ignorant of the language 
he has taken down* though he may reproduce the sounds with his vocal 
organs, will, of course, be unable to write them in the ordinary orthography, 
so that he cannot turn his talents to account for professional purposes. ' 
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Shorthand-Writers' Association. 

Thb seventeenth Annnal Session of the Association was commenced on 
Monday, the 30th October, at their rooms, 2, Westminster Chambers, when 
the President^ T. J. Woods, Esq., delivered his customary opening address. 
There was a large assemblage of members and their friends, who con- 
gratulated the President on his recovery to health after a severe illness. 

After some preliminary remarks commendiDg the members for attending 
in such numbers on so inclement an evening, the President proceeded to 
his address. He said we had heard a g^eat deal of systems of Shorthand, 
fresh systems were constantly being brought to the front, and although it 
might be thought by some that tbe battle was confined to the neighbourhood 
of Ludgate>circus, that was not so. We had new things put forward all 
around us. It did not follow because the system was new that therefore it 
was the best. He instanced the case of a friend of his who was a writer 
of Pitman's system, but had been recommended to take up " Legible*' 
Shorthand, but it was a failure. After much hard labour and patience he 
bad to give it up. So far as this Association was concerned they were 
pledged to no system, writers of all or any systems were welcomed, no 
questions were asked provided they were practical Shorthand-writers, 
' and that their writing was to all intents and purposes legible. 

The President then referred to the programme for the Winter Session, 
and said it had been remarked that ''shop" — that is to say, the discussion 
by the Association of the technical subjects in which they were most 
interested — had been tabooed there. But that was not the case. Everybody 
with a new system, any one with a crotchet, was at liberty to come forward 
before the Association and let the members know the best or tbe worst of 
it. First there was to be a lecture by Mr. Bundell, always welcome there, 
upon the subject of ** Shorthand in Schools ;" then Mr. Pocknell was to lead 
a discussion upon "The Origin of Modem Shorthand Signs," whilst 
Mr. Alfred Parker had promised a lecture upon " Stenographic Gleanings 
in 1882." Mr. Neville would take up the subject of " Shop," with obser- 
vations upon several systems. The President paid a high compliment to 
Mr. Neville, who had for his own purposes and under great difficulties 
invented and worked out a system of his own, which he practised and wrote 
in such a manner as to be pronounced a first-rate Shorthand-writer. 
Mr. Hugh James was to follow with a paper on " Polylingual Shorthand, 
with speculative suggestions as to the direction in which the solution 
may be discovered scientifically." Nobody could complain that the 
subject of Shorthand was not fairly aired. Besides these papers, they were 
proniised one Arom Mr. T. Allen Reed upon *' Speaking and Speakers, from 
a Shorthand-writer's point of view," which would, no doubt, be of great 
interest to the members as practical men who had to put up with a great 
deal from speakers for which they hardly got credit. It was a great 
privilege to have Mr. Reed come amongst them, and his lecture would, no 
doubt, be highly appreciated. In mentioning the name of this gentleman 
the President referred to the testimonial to him which had recently been 
got up, and which bad been signed by Shorthand-writers in all parts of 
the world, and said that doubtless it would interest the members to know 
that the ceremony of presenting it would be performed by himself (tbe 
President) on Thursday evening, the 2nd November, at the rooms of the 
Phonetic Society in Newgate-street, when he would be glad to have the 
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support of as many as could attend. He then referred to the other 
lectures which were to be fj^ven during the Session, and which were 
principally of a literary character and sure to be most interesting. 

Referring to the many different systems of Shorthand which were 
before the world, the President said that, as he took it, each one was 
satisfied with the system which he wrote — or, perhaps he should say, those 
who had learned a system which they had used daily, by which they earned 
their livelihood, and which had served every purpose for which Shorthand 
was required, did not go hankering after new systems. That same hanker- 
ing only existed amongst a lot of restless spirits who would be happy 
nowhere.. (Laughter.) He was of the opinion that old friends, old systems^ 
and old wines were always the best, and if there was one thing that he 
deprecated more than another it was the love of change. He could under- 
stand inventors always being sanguine men, and thinking they had some- 
thing better than anything that was ever in the world before, which they 
wanted to parade before everybody, but he could not agree with them in 
denouncing everything that had preceded them. He thought there was 
room for all, and credit should be given to those inventors who had given 
good proof of the value of their systems. It was not right that they should 
be stigmatised as charlatans and impostors by their rivals. Such men as 
Taylor, Gurney, Pitman, Rundell, and Pocknell we were bound to respect, 
and we should not abuse them becuuse something new crops up. 

He then referred to the status of Shorthand-writers at the present day, 
and mentioned that it was much higher in America than here. He had 
seen a paragraph in the newspapers the other day stating that there had 
been a row in California because the Judges there were paid only £500 
a year, whilst the Shorthand-writers received £2,000. That, of course, 
was a wide difference, but there were many outside who disparaged the art 
because they themselves had not the brain either to appreciate its utility 
or to acquire its mastery. He also attributed the low estimate in which it 
was at present held to the unwise action of over-zealous partisans, who 
were so eager to push boys forward, and who recommended mere youths to 
responsible posts, in which they were sure to fail. We knew what was 
meant by boys attempting to do the work of men. They were certain to 
create disgust and bring discredit upon the art, for where one boy might 
succeed forty were sure to fail. It was not merely necessary for a Short- 
hand-writer to succeed that he should be able to take his notes mechani- 
cally ; he should also be a good writer, well informed, of a high mental 
standard, a good reader, and an intelligent observer of things around him. 
There was no royal road to Shorthand«writing. The man who undertakes 
it must work hard in order to do it well. His training should be like that 
of the soldier, who, to make himself perfect in his profession, must apply 
himself closely to its study. 

As to Shorthand being taught in Board schools, he could not help 
thinking it was out of place there. He was not afraid of the market being 
glutted, or that we should be cut out by these incipient learners, but he 
deprecated its being taught in those schools which were intended for eU* 
meniary education. 

The President, again alluding to the programme for the coming Session, 
said that it was as varied as it could well be, and it would, no doubt, be 
appreciated and induce large numbers to attend the meetings. He hoped 
that the same good-fellowship and kindly feeling amongst the members 
that had now existed for so many years would remain unbroken, and that the 
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cloee of the season would find the Association in a still better and happier 
position than even it was now. 

A vote of tharks to the President for his most practical and eloquent 
address, with which were coupled the congratulations of the Association 
upon his recovery from recent illness, was then, upon the motion of 
Mr. Deeble, Vice-President, seconded by Mr. Parker, and supported bj 
Messrs. Neville, Wilkins, and Bundell, passed amidst great applause. 



Thb prog^mme of this Association for the winter session of 1882-3 is 
a very interesting one, and the lectures which have already been given, 
have proved most instructive and attractive. The variety has been charm- 
ing, for there have been meetings to celebrate the Christmas holidays, to 
hear an address from the Vice-President, to consider subjects conneciked 
with Shorthand, and to listen to literary lectures by well-known men. 

With reference to Shorthand, there have been two lectures, one on the 
20th November, by Mr. J. B. Rundell, on *' Shorthand in Schools ;** and 
the other by Mr. E. Pocknell, upon ** The Origin of Modem Shorthand 
Signs." The former said that his object was not to expound a Shorthand 
brief enough for the professional reporter, but rather a method of writing^ 
about half as long as ordinary handwriting, and sufficiently simple in its 
construction to be comprehended by the youthful pupil while at schooL 
He considered that Pitman's Phonography was not easy enough for general 
adoption, owing to the doubt or hesitation which sometimes attended the 
writing of a new word, and the great nicety required in distinguishing the 
characters. He explained his method by means of the blackboard. The 
signs for the consonants were not geometrical characters as in Stenography, 
but outlines selected from the forms used by bad Longhand-writers. This 
had been done on the assumption that these marks were facile, being the 
actual shape which rapid writing presented in practice. All his consonants 
followed the slope of ordinary writing, and his vowels were represented by 
upward and forward strokes, and he had three lengths of straight and 
curved lines in the alphabet. The merits claimed for this invention were 
simplicity, speed as compared with Longhand, and adaptability to foreign 
languages. 

Mr. Pocknellf in his lecture, after a reference to the works on Short- 
hand which he had consulted for the purpose of that Paper, remarked that 
the wisdom and truth of the old adage, "There is nothing new under the 
sun,*' had been amply illustrated during his search. For instance, the 
circle S, which many thought to be an ingenious invention of Mr. Pitman, 
was used to represent another letter as far back as 1588, and was actually 
adopted by Bich as the symbol W S in the year 1654. Again, John Willis 
in 1602 anticipated Mr. Pitman in the use of half and full-sized consonants, 
and a full series of vowel signs representiDg no less than 14 distinct sounds. 
Probably, he said, this is the earliest system based on Phonographic 
principles, and it is also remarkable for another feature frequently sup- 
posed to be peculiar to Phonography — the use of a single sign for double 
letters, such as sh, th, pr, &c. Loop and hook forms with which Phono- 
graphers are now so familiar may be found in a system published in the 
seventeenth century, but now practically obsolete. Difference in position 
to represent various implied combinations of letters was introduced by 
Cartwright in 1674. Mason in 1707 used a system of thick and thin 
lettei's, vtfiA Hervey, in 1779» may be said to have employed the whole of 
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the signs now known as Phonography, although his characters did not 
represent the same sounds as in Mr. Pitman's system. 

On the iSth November Mr. W. E. Church delivered a lecture entitled 
" Remarkable People I have Met," and related some interesting anecdotes 
and episodes with which he had been connected in the life of George 
Borrow, the Rev. John Keble, Charles Knight, Edward Fitzball, Dickens, 
Thackeray, Lamb, and mauy others, all of which he narrated in his usual 
striking style. 

Dr. Lempri^re has favoured the Association with two lectures on the 
subject of " America and the Americans." The doctor has had unusually 
good means and opportunities of studying the character of both the country 
and the inhabitants of the United States. He was for three years on the 
staff of the New York Tribune^ and in connection with the duties of his 
office he had travelled over almost the whole of the States. In his first 
lecture he described the physical features of the country from New York 
up the Hudson River, past the Catskill Mountains, across to Niagara, and 
so on through the Lakes to Chicago; then over the prairies to Omaha and 
the Rocky Mountains. He gave some graphic pictures of the scenery he 
passed through and of the people he met, and contrasted the wild and 
lonely condition of the West, as he saw it ten years ago, with the populous 
and enterprising state of things at the present moment. In his second 
lecture he discoursed upon the character of the American people, remark- 
ing that there was such a mass of heterogeneous materials in their consti- 
tution that there was no foreseeing what influence they might have upon 
the world, and there were forces at work which must inevitably mould the 
nation into a great Power at no distant period. He would first point out 
some of the objectionable points of American life, and said the first notice- 
able feature which a stranger could not help observing was their inordinate 
self-conceit. Hans Breitmann had put it in a single sentence, " If Ameri- 
cans would but stop the screaming of that brag." He then referred to 
their love of country, which he said was so strong as to be hardly conceiv- 
able by us. He was in the States during the Civil War, and he testified to 
the whole feeling of the nation at the time being intensely patriotic. 

Unfortunately, he said, the political state of America was utterly 
rotteo, and he gave striking instances in his own experience of men in 
high office who had used all sorts of unfair and dishonest means to enrich 
themselves at the public expense. It was well known that they did it, and 
the excuse given was "They all do it." He said the Americans paid 
absurd adulation to their women, which has completely spoiled them ; the 
children were being spoiled, and if the children were, then the men would 
follow. He spoke highly of the disinterested kindness he had experienced 
in America, declaring that the Americans were extremely warm-hearted 
and hospitable. The very fact that he was an Englishman seemed to be a 
passport to the American heart. 

He then referred to the prospects of success for any one going out to 
the States to settle, stating his belief that with a sound head and hands 
that could labour, ultimate success was certain. His lecture was full 
of exceedingly valuable information, and was listened to with great 
interest. 

On the 18th December the usual Christmas musical entertainment, 
under the direction of Mr. Watson, was given, and attracted a large 
number of members and friends, who spent a very pleasant evening, to 
the enjoyment of which a large number of gentlemen contributed. 
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The Vice-President, Mr. Deeble^ opened the proceedings of the New 
Year with his customary address, delivered on the 8th ^^anuary in his 
well-known happy style. In his remarks he referred to the absurd adver- 
tisements which appeared in the daUy papers for Shorthand assistants, 
especially in solicitors' offices. To judge from the salary offered, many 
rising solicitors (as they wished to be considered) appeared to regard a 
Shorthand clerk as the drudge of the office, and to think that for a few 
shillings a week they could secure the services of an efficient and expe- 
rienced Shorthand-writer. Finding from experience that it was not every 
professor who could practise the art, employers of this kind were apt to 
conclude that Shorthand itself was a sham. Mr. Deeble alluded to the 
opening of the New Law Courts, and the accommodation, or want of 
accommodation, as the case might be, for reporters in the different courts. 
In one point he was glad to say that a decided gain was secured by the 
new building to all concerned in legal transactions, and that was in having 
the business of the courts all under one roof. 

J. DOU&LAS. 
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Catechism o? Shobthand, being a Critical Examination of the Various 
Styles, witii Special Beference to the Question Which is the Best English 
System of Shorthand ? By Thomas Anderson. (W. H. Allen and Co., 13, 
Waterloo-plaoe, S.W.) Not having space to review this little work (at least 
in this number of the MagaziDo), we content ourselves with a few extractst 
giving opinions on Shorthand systems : — 

Tai/tor, Qwmey^ PH/man : " I consider that Taylor's is the most rapid, 
Gtumey's the most legible, and Pitman's the brief est.*' *' Taking everything 
into consideration, e<^naliBing and weighing their defects and merits, I should 
say their correct position is — first, Gumey ; second, Taylor ; 'third, Pitman." 

Pitmcm^ Mattiea WilUamSt Everett, Pocknell : ** They are alike in this, 
that they adopt the principle of thin and thick marks. Next, they are alike 
in this, that Pitman and Pocknell use three sizes of characters, Everett has 
the merit of using only two sizes, and so also Mr. M. Williams with certain 
exceptions. Again, Pitman, M. Williams, and Everett are phonetic in. the 
sense that they discard orthography ; bat Pocknell' s combines, in a modified 
manner, the orthography wiui phonetic principles, which, to quote his own. 
words, * are followed as a general rule, except when, for the sake of distinc- 
tion, the use of uosounded letters gives variety of oatline or insures perfect 
legibility.' " ** Taking everything into consideration, I should decide the 
onler oi merit — Poclmell, Pitman, Everett." ** Williams is hardly in the 
running, though he has done good service in the way of Shorthand improve- 
ment." 

Other Systems, " There is Peachey's, which spoils Taylor's, by re-intro- 
ducing what Mavor, Gumey, and Mason rejected, wavy curves, namely ; there 
is Mr. Henry McLagan's, which, though it amends many of the elementary 
defects of Pitman, falls into Pitman's bad current in the long run^ witness 
his grammalogues ; tiliere is the aleography of the Bev. J. Wilbams, of 
Pontyp "■' " * * ^ ^^ '* * "^^ 

tunatei 
there 

think Bundell's Civil Serrice Shorthand is an excellent plan for writers of 
Pitman's." i* From the great brevity Mr. Gbest has aimed at his System of 
Compendious Shorthand is necesflaruy intricate— I think the most intncato 
ofall?^ 
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At the second meeting of the Session, 1882-3, held at the City Chib, 
on Wednesday evening, 6th December, 1882, Cornelius Walford, Ksq., 
President, in the chair, the Hon, Sec, Mr. Pes tell, read (in the abseace 
of the author) a paper entitled 

SUGGESTIVE SHORTHAND. 

By Xayibb Field, B.A. (late of St. Augustine's College, Canterbury.) 

SnoGESTiYB Shokthani) is not a system of Shorthand to take the 
place of any system of Shorthand already in use. It is an addition to 
gystems of Shorthand already before the public. I merely throw out 
"hints** and suggestions whereby Shorthand- writers may muke their know- 
ledge more useful to themselves^ and those who are not acquainted with 
Stenography in any form may gain a practical knowledge of labour-suving 
suggestive-marks for rough private notes in their business or for keeping 
excerpts from books, &c. 

There are too many systems of Shorthand already published. What is 
the great desideratum of the present age is to make the best of the material 
we have at our disposal. It is true that Shorthand has been developed so 
that experts are enabled to take down with greater ease the words of 
speakers ; yet even now the best systems are very deficient. 

America stands first for having invented the briefest system bf writiner — 
Moat's Shorthand;* but this method was found to be too brief to be easily 
translated with any degree of accuracy. 

Pitman combines legibility and brevity so as not to sacrifice the 
one to the other as a general principle. As a scientifically- philosophical 
system of Shorthand his is undoubtedly to be preferred to all others ; but 
for the practical uses of reporting and taking "rough notes'* he errs on the 
side of scientific accuracy— i.e., he imposes a set of rules for every modifi- 
cation of the voice, which, he argues, should be set down on paper. These 
rnles are quite correct, and should be followed as a scientific exercise to 
prove that the theory of Phonography is actually based on the writing: of 
the English language according to sound; but ii follow ng a speaker 
hair-splitting niceties of expression cannot be noted by signs. The faintest 
outliue of the words used can only be expressed on p iper. How to most 
expeditiously write the necessary sisrns so as to quickly t anslate them into 
ordinary English is, therefore, what should be sought for rather than 
adhering to the philological n'ceties developed in hi^ theory. Some broad 
popular principle — easily mastered — is, consequently, n eled. 

Consonantal outlines of words, as a general rule, can only be expressed ; 
but it is possible that, to some extent, these can be so arranged as to 
BUggest the vowel-sounds intended. Mr. Pitman has zealously grappled 
-with this point. To those who have the time, patience, and kudos to follow 
his teaching to the end success mat/ attend their efforts ; but his long lists 
of vowels — long and short, single and diphthongal — meeting the student 
at almost the threshold of his career prove the greatest obstacle to the 
learner, and in nine cases out of ten is the pons asinorum of the tyro. 

Professor Everett's system — which is Fomewhat similar to Mr. Pit- 
man's — is asserted to overcome this difficulty by what he calls a *' vowel- 

* This is «n error. Heat's system is an English one.— J. W. Q. 
I" Shoemaitd," No. 10.— May, 188S.] 
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mode." In glancing over his work, however, I found that it is so tacked 
to his Shorthand that it cannot he utilised in connection with any other. 

A gentleman hailing from Liverpool professes to have so adopted 
Mr. Pitman's Phonography that any one learning his mode can increase 
his speed to something like 180 or 200 words a minute j hut he uses 
paper with 5 lines, and advises 12 positions for consonantal outlines. 
Just fancy 12 positions ! Why, one of the greatest difficulties in 
writing Shorthand is to take into account any position whatever — and 
hence it is that Mr. Pocknell, of London, goes to the other extreme, and 
does away with position entirely — professing to insert vowels without 
taking up the pen or pencil when writing ; hut all Shorthand-writers wiU 
allow it to pass without demonstration that the insertion of vowels must he 
ahandoned in Shorthand-writing, the few exceptions — ^nsed as picture- 
words — proving the rule. 

Professional writers of Shorthand admit that a modification of Pitman's 
Yowel-position would answer every practical purpose. 

I therefore suggest that the student of Photography should simply 
glance over Mr. Pitman's vowels and diphthongs, simply retaining in his 
memory the dots and short strokes, with the ow, ot, and you signs, and 
then thoroughly learn the following : — 

Ahy a, and au sounds — first position, 
o, oi, and i sounds — second position. 
e, oOf ow, and short » sounds — third position. 

These positions could he mastered with a little practice, and would 
pave the way of the student. 

"Eey-^ords" are the hackhone of Shorthand, and these are, for the 
most part, wanting in modern systems — another proof of the liability there 
is in all human devices going from one extreme to the othei*. Pitman's 
system is a standing illustration of this truism. The earliest systems of 
Shorthand consisted of some thousands of arbitrary characters for words 
and phrases. To retain all these in the brain, and to use them instantly 
so as to read them offhand, was such a mental strain that not one in a 
million could hope to succeed. Mr. Pitman, in his endeavour to avoid 
this Stenographic Scylla, has fallen into the Charybdis of using no key- 
word. It is true that his grammalogues are excellent in many respects, 
and should be thoroughly retained in the mind of the Phonographer, but he 
has lost sight of the fact that words which have exactly opposite meanings 
should be distinctly expressive of their intention, and, in no case, be liable 
to be mistaken the one for the other. Now the word *' any" and the word 
"no" have exactly the same outline, and, in hurried writing, the dif- 
ference in position cannot be relied upon ; but a political speaker, alluding 
to the leaders of the Government as having " no policy," would be startled 
to find himself reported as sajing the leaders of the Government have 
" any policy." The same remark applies to the words " anything" and 
"nothing." Exactly the same outline stands for both words. 

A picture- word is ready to hand for the word nothing in the schoolboy's 
term of O stands for nothing. When the word no or not forms a separate 
word standing alone it may be easily expressed by striking a line through 
the nearest Shorthand outline— or for those who do not know Shorthand, 
thus : — It is possible, " It is not possible." 

In general note-taking the dots for a and the are dispensed with. A 
point, thus, . may be utilised so as to mean the word appoint. 
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The Paper then gives a series of suggeBti?e methods for symbolising 
words and phrases.* 

It must be borne in mind that I am writing not for the bxfebt, but 
for the struggling students — some of whom have not crossed the threshold 
of the Shorthand alphabet, whilst others are mystified with long and short 
vowel points and positions. 

I fancy I hear my readers say, " Why don't you give us a Shorthand 
system in a completed form of your own?" To a Shorthand writer 
nothing would be easier than to sit down and strike off a Shorthand 
alphabet, give a few joinings, circles, loops, hooks, and abbreviations ; but 
there are too many of this class of books, " made to sell," already thrust 
on the public. Some of these books are written by men who cannot have 
tested their systems in recording speeches for the public press, &c. I am 
led to this remark by perusing a little pamphlet which I have just pur- 
chased. The title of the book is a " taking" one. It is known as the Doi 
and Dash system of Shorthand. As a practical Shorthand newspaper 
reporter and editor for close upon twenty years I must assert that the 
system is impracticable — and I must again say that I am as certain as I 
am of my own existence that no system of Shorthand — as a system — can 
supersede Mr. Pitman's ; but what I contend for — and I am not alone in this 
contention — is that improvements, modifications, and extensions — with 
additions from other sources — may, from time to time, be incorporated 
with advantage and used as helps to Shorthand students and those who 
are striving to become more proficient. This is my object in explaining 
my " SuGGESTiTB Shoethand'* ; and in these few hastily put together 
suggestions I have endeavoured to show that both the ordinary Longhand- 
writer, as well as the Shorthand- writer, may use suggestive marks for 
words and phrases, and thus lessen the time usually occupied in writing. 

— ^ Xayibb Fibld, B.A. 

The Pebsidbnt : Finding that Mr. Xavier Field had a scheme called 
Suggestive Shorthand, I asked him to favour the Society with an abstract of 
it. Mr. Field says some pleasant things of current systems in the beginning 
of his Paper, but then he proceeds to demolish them altogether. 

Mr. T. A. Reed : I have put down a few notes of this very singular 
communication. No doubt the author intends to be very kind and con- 
siderate to students, of Shorthand, but I pity the student who has to 
struggle through a method of this kind, for instead of simplifying the 
legitimate systems, of which there is an abundance at hand, his suggestions 
seem to have been obtained from the very common arbitrary devices of 
some very old systems. He has followed what has been called Ideagraphy 
or Ideography, and by some named Idiotgraphy. (Laughter.) 1 have 
myself put down numbers of arbitraries of this kind at home for my own 
amusement ; but as to any practical use to be made of them the idea is 
absurd. If you say that you are to use the dot for the word appoint 
simply because it is a point, there would be equal reason for using it for the 
the word full-stop or period, A point or dot is a very useful Stenographic 
character, but to use it for one uncommon word is a waste of Stenographic 
material. For amusement I have sometimes for the words one another written 
the figure 1, and then put another figure! by the side of it, thus, 11 ; and for 

• Such as a ring for ** the i«or?d,** a ring with a dash inside from the ends of the 
«artH, a St. Andrew's cross tiche *' ^eplain;" a cross with a dot ez}>ert; two horizontal 
ticks equo/; two upright togetW ; n inside a circle endrcU; the figure 7 per/ected, 
perfectly, or perfection ; tht tgnre 9 unchangeable, Jcc., &c. 
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the word quarter I have sometimes written the fraction i ; but one can hardly 
recommend snch % plan for practical purposes. The musical marks for 
diminuendo and creicendo are wanted for algebraic purposes, and mig'ht 
as well stand for greater than or less than as for the words given in the 
Paper. The whole thing is so absurd that it is hardly worth discussion. 
In only one case have I found such a mode of contraction useful, and that 
was when in an anatomical lecture I found the words iter a tertio ad 
quartum ventriculum frequently repeated. (It is a term for the passage 
between the 3rd and 4th ventricle.) I then resorted to the device of 
writing the fii st word with a figure 3, then a long dash (the iter) followed 
by the figure 4 ; but I am sure if any one else were to find this arbitrary 
form in my notes he would be very much puzzled to know what it meant. 

Mr. PoCEKBLL : I think we ought to be glad to have a Paper of this 
kind read, if only for the purpose of giving us an opportunity to correct 
the errors which are prevalent among those outside the Society. Mr. 
Field's devices are very old, and may be found in principle, if not in sub- 
stance, in the systems of Oartwriglit and Rich. He says Vhonogra/phy is 
founded on scientific and philosophical principles, which I am inclined to 
dispute, but this is not the time to enter on that topic. He says also that 
nothing is easier than to make a system of Shorthand. The same state- 
ment has recently been made in the JBazaar, but all authors who have 
given their experience testify that years are required to form even 
a tolerably sati-ifactory alphabet. Mr. Field also says that no system can 
supersede Pitman's, and there also I should disagree with him. 

Mr. A. L. Lewis : I do not think we can learn much from this Paper, 
although in regard to arbitrary characters in general, they may, I think, be 
made very useful, provided that you do not use too many of them, that they 
are applied to long and awkward words, and that they are easy to write. We 
use a few of them in my father's system, and find they are both written 
and deciphered with ease. 

The PiiESiBBNT : I read the Paper carefully to see if there were any 
redeeming features about the suggestions. No doubt many reporters invent 
special signs, but if the notes are to be read by another there must be an 
understanding as to what the special signs mean ; but I do not think these 
suggested aids would be of any assistance ; on the contrary, I think the 
arbitraries suggested, if they would not take longer to write than the full 
outlines, would be difficult to recollect. 



The third meeting of the present Session was held at the City Club, 
Fleet-street, on Wednesday evening, 3rd January, 1883, Cornelius Wal- 
ford, Esq., President, in the chair. 

The following members were elected : — 

J. H. Ford, Phonographic Meteor. 

A. L. J. Macher, Burlington Cottage, Tumham -green. 

N. F. Napier, 120, Sussex-road, Holloway. 

O. B. Harden, Philadelphia. 

Mr. J, B. Rundell then read a paper (which we summarise) entitled 

SHORTHAND FOR SCHOOLS. 

The number of persons who use Shorthand for correspondence and for 
private memoranda is not inconsiderable, but it certainly comprises only 
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a very smaU proportion of those who find writing in the ordinary fashion 
a great tax on their time and patience. The scrawls which result from the 
race against time are often themselves a sore tax on the time and patience 
of the reader. They are evidence that the art of writing, or the expression 
of thought on paper by means of the pen, is one of the arts which have not 
kept pace with the needs of the time. We are accustomed to move from 
place to place at six times the speed which our grandfathers did, and 
columns of words are now laid upon breakfast-tables all over the kingdom 
which were spoken, it may be, hundreds of miles away the night before ; 
yet when the ordinary Englishman and Englishwoman take pen in hand 
they have no better way of expressing words than that which their great- 
great-grandfathers and grandmothers had. It will, however, be found that 
on the characters of the hastiest and most roughly-written and illegible 
draft which it is ever one's lot to read there is always a sufficient ex- 
penditure of mechanical energy and pen-stroke in every symbol (called by 
courtesy a word) to secure perfect legibility, if only another and a better 
alphabet than that which we inherit from our forefathers, and which we 
80 painfully distort, had been used. 

The desire to be able to write more nearly as fast as we speak is so 
natural, the advantage of a general knowledge of Shorthand is so apparent, 
that I do not hesitate to say that the chief reason why Shorthand is not at 
present generally taught in schools is that no system in all respects suitable 
for general adoption has yet been publicly advocated. 

The already overburdened schoolmaster shrinks from adding yet 
another subject to the curriculum of studies, and it is in vain that it is 
nrged that the object of Shorthand is to save the time of the scholar in the 
later years of his school life and during the whole term of his natural 
existence hereafter. " We have no time to learn how to save time" is vir- 
tually the answer which is given, and the door of the school room is barred. 

The merits of Mr. Pitman's Phonography are so well established that I 
do not thiuk its warmest advocates will be offended when I say that the 
reason why that system has not maintained a footing in the numerous 
schools into which it has been introduced is that to write it properly 
requires a very carefully -trained hand, and, from both writer and reader, 
an acquaintance with a g^eat number of Protean forms and subtly ingenious 
devices. These devices are learnt and valued by the professional reporter 
and the Shorthand clerk, but they are not suited for use by boys and girls 
in ordinary schools. 

It is hoped that the Phonetic system of brief writing which will now be 
explained to you may eventually prove suited for adoption even in the 
most elementary schools, and so help to prepare the way for the intro- 
duction of a system of common writing more serviceable. 

1. It should be strictly and consistently phonetic — i.e,, it should 
symbolise the generally -recognised sound of the spoken word. 

2. Each sound should be written in the order of its utterance, and not 
the consonant first and the vowels afterwards. 

3. Vowels should be admitted to equal rights with consonants. In no 
other way is it possible to distinguish monosyllables* without aid from 
context. 

4. Each word when fairly written should be recognisable by reference 
to the alphabet alone, without need of explanation. 

5. The same sound should always be written in the same way, and 
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sounds which nearly resemble each other should be expressed by forms 
nearly resembling each other. 

6. Abbreviations, when desired, should be expressed as in ordinary 
Longhand, by writing the beginnings only, or the beginning and termi- 
nations of words. 

7. The alphabet should be capable of extension, so as to express the 
sounds of the better-known languages, French, German, Spanish, &c., &c. 

The remainder of the exposition consisted of illustrations on the black- 
board which, cannot conveniently be reproduced in our pages. Copies of 
the alphabet were given to those present, and Mr. Bundell desires it to be 
stated that he will be happy to send copies of the alphabet, and to give, 
whenever possible, oral or written explanation of its working to any persons 
interested in making Shorthand a branch of education in schools, or to 
those who, like himself, are anxious for the introduction of a suitable 
substitute for ordinary writing. 

The Pbbsibent : We are much obliged to Mr. Bundell for his clear and 
intelligible statement. There is no doubt a necessity for some simple 
system of Shorthand if it is to be taught in schools. Whether Mr. Bundell 
h{is hit upon the exact method I do not know. The peculiar feature of his 
method is that he gives the places of all vowels, and one character — whether 
a consonant or a vowel — is as good as another. Words nearly alike have 
similar outlines, but that is incident to a Phonetic system. I have often 
thought that is a defect, and that words nearly alike should have, if 
possible, different characters ; and that is the only argument I have heard 
against a Phonetic system— viz., that different words may be mistaken for 
each other because of their similarity. In 1863 Sir William Armstrong 
made some interesting remarks at the British Association, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, nearly to the same point. 

Mr. T. A. Bebd : We are very much indebted to Mr. Bundell for his 
remarks. In the system he has elaborated he has taken great pains and 
shown great ingenuity, and I can quite conceive that for school purposes — 
though not for purposes of reporting — his system might be used with great 
advantage. In regard to the three vowel characters for o, ou, and aw, I 
fear that the similarity of the characters, varying only in size and slope, 
might be found disadvantageous. It is very true, however, in regard to 
those vowels but little confusion might arise because there is a similarity 
in sound. Mr. Bundell has given some instances in which London people 
mispronounce their vowels. That reminds me of the person who repeated 
what the minister had said, that "life was like a viper" whereas the 
minister had said life was like a vapour. (Laughter.) The advantage of 
joined vowels is, no doubt, very great. If a good system could be adopted 
in which the vowels could all be joined continuously, and at the same time 
the system could be as brief as other systems, without vowels, are, that 
would be a desideratum we should all hail with delight. I have» however, 
never seen such a system, and should despair of ever seeing it. When 
Mr. Bundell says that taking the sounds expressed this system is as short 
as any other, I canilot follow him, because, if you take such words as dread 
(dr shortened) and street (jstr shortened) in Phonography they are very 
much briefer forms than in Mr. Bundell's system. Mr, Bundell, however, 
does not put the system forward for reporting purposes, but for a more 
elementary use. 

Mr. PocKNELL : I do not think that any comparison ean be made fairly 
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between Phonography and Mr, RundeU's system unless the full characters of 
Phonography are written (a primary character for each letter) and all the 
vowels written in the outline. One good point about Mr. Rundell's system 
is that it excludes " position" altogether, though that cannot always be 
ignored in a system of Shorthand for rapid writing. I have heard that 
PhojMgraphy was introduced in some of the schools belonging to the 
London School Board, but is no longer taught owing to the difficulty of 
getting the teachers to master it. Some more simple system, which the 
teachers can easily learn in the first place, is required. I am not sure that 
a strict adherence to the Phonetic method by Mr. Rundell is wise; but 
thitf is not the time to discuss that point fully. I agr^e with him that 
every sound should be written in its proper sequence, and that that is a 
better plan than that in Phonography. 

Mr. A. L. Le wis : The printed paper that Mr. Rundell has exhibited 
does not look very inviting, but his explanation has made it look easier, 
and shows the ingenuity he has exercised. I think the Phonetic principle 
is capable of being pushed too far and has been pushed too far. Priuce 
Bismarck made some observations some time since which rather bear on 
that question. Prince Bismarck said that people did not read words letti-r 
by letter but as whole words, and the same thing applies to Shorthand 
outlines. Sir William Armstrong's remarks were in favour of making con- 
tractions by syllables, and I think a good deal might be done in that 
direction. If you have signs for temp, trans, «fec., your writing will be very 
legible, because there is no difficulty in connecting the contractions witu 
the alphabetical letters. 

Mr. T. J. CiiABKSON : One thing strikes me on looking at this alphabet, 
that it can hardly come under the definition of a legible system, inasmuch 
as there are five or six letters that cannot be distinguished from each other. 
P, B, T, and D are very much alike except in length and thickness. I do 
not like thick 'and thin strokes. I do not believe they are good in theory 
or in practice, and, as far as I know, they are utterly impracticable; 
nevertheless there is a good deal of ingenuity in Mr. Rundell's arrange- 
ment of vowels, but I do not think vowels belong at all to Shorthand. 
Shorthand is meant for writing shortly, and I do not think the use of 
vowels enables you to write shortly at all. 

Mr. Edwin Gubst : I think Mr. Rundell has displayed evident ingenuity 
lii the construction of his alphabet. But there does not appear to me to 
be distinction made between the curved vowels sufficient for teaching the 
different sounds accurately to school-children. I don't think an approximate 
soand, such as "bittaw beaw" for "bitter beer," is enough. Children will 
require to see all the elements of sound and not merely a sufficient number 
to enable them to discover the intended word. 

Mr. Spabkhall : There is a feature of ingenuity about the system ; 
but I think in the future of Stenography there will be less care shown in 
using the exact vowels. We do not want to know the exact vowel in the 
middle of words. We want to know the vowel at the beginning of words, 
but though we want to know where the vowel is, we do not always want 
to know what the vowel is. In teaching Shorthand in schools the Phonetic 
principle is a great drawback. Teachers do not like teaching the Phonetic 
principle and then having to go back to the Roman alphabet, because the 
former spoils the spelling of the children ; and that is one of the great 
drawbacks to teaching Phonography in schools. I speak from experience. 

Mr. J. Needell: The difficulty of teaching Shorthand in schools 
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appears to me the difficaltj of superseding the old rough English style bj 
a much shorter method. Professor Everett has introduced a system of 
joined vowels, but I am afraid a system of joined vowels will be almost aa 
long as longhand. My objection to teaching Shorthand in schools is that 
it will hinder the progress of boys in the proper English spelling. It is 
very difficult to make people write the language with any degree of cer- 
tainty now if once they have got into the Phonetic method of writing. 
Mr. Bundell's system seems to me beset with these difficulties if he intends 
to supersede the ordinary longhand writing. I think it will be many years 
before adults will take up Shorthand as a substitute for ordinary longhand. 

Mr. J. G. Petbie : I think Mr. Rundell is to be praised for the great 
attention he has given to the system. There is always a great danger in 
having many different lengths. We find that that is a difficulty in 
Mr. Pitman's system. If you take some of the forms at the bottom of 
Mr. Bundeirs page of examples it would be difficult to distinguish accu- 
rately between some of them in writing. The fewer the lengths the better, 
because we do not all write such a standard system as to be able to read 
each other's notes. I agree- with what has been said as to the difficulty of 
teaching Shorthand in schools. I believe that the Phonetic principle has 
had a great deal to do with it. I think it is one of the drawbacks of the 
system of Mr. Pitman that he has pushed it forward in connection with 
spelling reform. It is a good system of Shorthand, and during all the 
years that it has been advocated it ought to have provided a few teachers 
to push it in schools; but we find that is not the case. We find that 
Gabelsberger's system in Germany has its hundreds of teachers and 
thousands of pupils in schools ; but Gabelsberger's system is not Phonetic, 
but merely a Stenographic one. I know that Mr. Rundell is wedded to 
Phonetics, but I think Phonetics and Shorthand must be separated for 
practical purposes. I had no idea before that an alphabet coiUd be con- 
structed with characters all sloping one way. 

Mr. RuNDBLL: In regard to spelling reform I only regret that we 
could not have a fair fight on that subject, especially when I find that 
intelligent Shorthand-writers are in need of enlightenment on that subject. 
(Laughter.) In regard to the difficulty of observing different lengths I 
think the difficulty occurs only to those who are not accustomed to write 
with different lengths, and who therefore think it is impossible to do it. 
But if you brgiu to teach a method of that sort to children they will 
become habituated to it and find no difficulty. The system is for children 
and not for grown-up men who have been accustomed to other methods. Such 
an alphabet does not commend itself to the latter, and therefore requires 
explanation. I intend to teach it and to show that it can be mastered by 
young children. As to introducing terminations, I have not been able to 
find any terminations better than the terminations themselves. One reason 
why Shorthand is not taught in schools is that there is no Government 
grant for it. ^r. Henry Pitman has been for years lecturing on Pho- 
nography in schools, and has introduced it into some, but it is not allowed 
for in the Government grant. On the question of brevity of outline 
Mr. Pocknell has shown that a longer character is often written quicker 
than a shorter one because you have to hesitate over the latter; and he has 
pointed out that " street" may be written probably as fast in this system as 
in the briefest form of Phonography. I may say that if you do not write 
the word *' streef with exactness in Phonography it may be easily read for 
** heaty So that if there is a disadvantage on one side there may be an 
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advantage on the other. As to the difficulty of inserting the vowels, \ 
may say that when you come to ahhreviations you would start on a totally 
different system, where ele would be enough for " elementary.'* The object 
of the system is not to train up Shorthand-writers, but to enable people to 
save time by writing a briefer system than longhand generally. 

The fourth meeting of the present Session was held at the City Club, 
Fleet-street, on Wednesday evening, 7th February, 1883, Cornelius 
Walford, Esq., President, in the chair. 

Mr. H. RiCHTEB having sent in his resignation as Honorary Foreign 
Secretary to the Shorthand Society, the Committee unanimously appointed 
Mr. Thomas Andebson as his successor. 

The new members elected were : — 

W. E. Wright, Illustrated London News. 

E. C. Weston, Messrs. Wyman and Sons, Great Queen-street. 

G. Walpole, 90, Chancery -lane. 

Mons. A. Selioux, Paris. 

A. H. Browne, City Club, Fleet-street. 

Jas. Stacey, 142, Boyson-road, Walworth. 

Henry Stacey, 142, Boyson-road, Walworth. 

H. Dawson, 14, Marriott-road, Tolliugton-park, N. 

W. Hodge, 15, Hillsborough-square, Glasgow. 

J. Fretwell, Chicago, U.S. 

W. E. Bailey, 19, Ferndale-road, Stamford-hill, N. 

W. G. Coupe, 64, Imperial-buildings, Ludgate-circus. 

Thos. Hill, 36, Chancery -lane. 

Basil Cooper, City Club, Ludgate-circus, 

Mr. A. Janes then read a paper entitled 
"STANDARD STENOGRAPHY"— TAYLOR (1786), JANES (1882). 

Mb. LiIiLTYIce, who in " Nicholas Nickleby" shows us that even a 
water-rate collector is not exempt from the troubles of humanity, favours 
us with his opinion of French, and says he does not think much of a 
language in which " water" is called " lo." This observation seems to me, 
if I may say so without offence, to resemble some criticism which exponents 
of one system of Shorthand now and then make of another system. Sound 
criticism is valuable, but the first condition is a sufficient knowledge of the 
thing criticised. Therefore it is that 1 am glad of the opportunity to 
appear before the members of a Society like this, formed for the purpose of 
gaining that mutual knowledge which will render weighty and pleasing 
any criticism of which 1 may be the recipient to-night. I am not here 
myself in the character of a critic, but only to invite your attention to the 
system of Stenography which Samuel Taylor published in 1786, which is 
probably known to several members of this Society, and to some additions 
which I have ventured to make to it to adapt it, as I think, to the require- 
ments of the present day. 

Taylor was not one of those who fail by aiming at too much. By not 
grasping too big a fistful of nuts he was able to get his hand out of the 
jar. He believed that if he had an alphabet composed of characters that 
conld be easily made, easily joined, and easily read, all other things Steno- 
graphic would be added unto him^-or could very well be done without. 
There are some even now who agree with him in that clear and simple view. 
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I received a letter not long ago from a gentleman who had learned a little 
Phonography, was dissatisfied with it, and wanted to know what my system 
was like. But he seemed to make it a condition that my system must 
have in it two things which he liked in Phonog^raphy — namely, a means of 
distinguishing between per and pr and the like formations, and a circle 
for 8. If this gentleman wait till he finds something which combines the 
best features of Phonography with the special characteristics of Taylor, he 
will probably learn Shorthand at a more advanced age than any at which 
the study has hitherto been successfully pursued. Taylor has the merit 
that he did not attempt the unattainable ; having the choice of eating his 
cake or having it, he did a very excellent thing : he made his choice and 
stood by it. Now let us see what he did. His precursor was Byrom. The 
case o\ these two men shows that even in an apparently plain matter two 
heads are better than one. Byrom had three characters for the letter I in 
order to keep his writing in a line, and if I remember aright he had in his 
alphabet two quarter-circle characters. This argued a faulty selection. 
An alphabet which required three forms for one letter must obviously be 
open to improvement. Taylor took one of these three forms for I, had two to 
spare for other letters, and got rid of quarter-circles altogether. By long 
experimentation he devised an alphabet which ran pretty much along a 
line This alphabet is his system. He disbelieved in contraction other 
than writing a part of a word for the whole, by which I mean that he had 
no arbitrary contractions. He held that if the whole of a word could 
not be written, as much of it should be put down as would serve to identify 
it, and the remainder might be left out. He provided a separate means of 
indicating " hy,** " inff" and " tion " the alphabet was to meet all other 
demands. His vowel system was the simplest ever propounded; it was 
a dot. He did not, so far as I know, put forward the theory which 
Mr. Pocknell so boldly advances, and in which so many do, and so many 
more will, I think, believe — ^that it does not matter to know what the vowel 
is, if you know where it is ; but he acted on this theory, though very likely 
he never knew it. Have you a vowel ? says he ; put down a dot. There is 
certainly nothing more easy than to make a dot, except not to make one. 
Let us see how a word looks if spelt on this theory and on its opposite. 
Say, "America," MRO. There is not much there to help us; it looks like 
a sort of uncanny degree. Now with the dot .M.B.C. Each dot being a 
suppressed vowel, the outline has at once what Mr. Matthew Arnold tells 
us we all lack — lucidity. I know my friend Mr. Pocknell will say that he 
is a long way past dots, and I grant that be is. But still Taylor^s dot 
showed where the vowel was, but not what it was, and however much he 
might be behind in other respects, I am sure Mr. Pocknell will thank him 
for that " tiny spark," glimmering in the dark night of Stenography. I 
will now show you Taylor's consonant characters, using the word *' con- 
sonant" with a little latitude : — 

b \ , d /, f— V \, g— j J, h /, k r\, 1 6 , m o— , n Ky, p I , 

r / , s , t I , w ^, X c , y c^, ch C, sh c — , th I . 

I should like, in passing, to call attention to a somewhat curious fact. I 
am not aware that Taylor had any theory of " pairs," but in his alphabet there 
is a sort of pairing of characters. B and />, d and t resemble each other, 
and are very likely iu fast writing to be made interchangeably. K and ^ 
are both curves, and I have seen notes by an excellent reporter in which % 
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was not unf requently written ff. Then ^ and j hare allotted to them the 
opposite curve to ch. Mr. Pitman began his Shorthand career by trying 
to improve Taylor. I do not know whether he derived his notion of 
pairing characters from Taylor, from an older work to which Mr. Pocknell 
has called attention, or from his own original resources. 

You have thus 18 distinct characters all made out of lines and half- 
circles, all of one length, and all of one thickness. Tou do not find one 
quarter-circle character, even as a makeshift. What are sometimes depre- 
ciatingly called " compound characters" will at once attract your attention. 
They form the peculiar feature of the system. Each of them, except the w, 
is in the direction of one of the line-characters. The w is in the direction 
of the horizontal half-circle. For the purpose of joining, the loop, which 
always begins the compound character, may be made on either side of the 
stroke, but the loop must be outside the angle of the two strokes, or inside 

a curve, as ^ db, /\ rb, ^^-^ nb. On a, similar principle the w is 

reversible, as riT^ kiv, K.JLJ nw. You will see that in this way the five 

simple, strokes are doubled, the angles are doubled, and two curves are 
doubled. Thus Taylor's is an angular system, with a contrivance for 
turning the corners. This is the secret of the rapidity with which the 
characters can be made, and of the ease with which they can be read, for 
this alphabet, owing to the qualities I have pointed out, will stand an 
immense amount of unfair treatment without resenting it by becoming 
illegible. 

I will now shortly deal with the standing objection which is made to Tay- 
lor's looped letters. It is said that it must take twice as long to make a com- 
pound character as a single one, because the loop is equivalent to a letter. 
May I say that this is the objection which Mr. Lillyvick would probably 
have made had he bent his mind to the question of Stenography as he did 
to the question of French ? First, I answer that a circle is not the equivalent 
in time and labour of a stroke or a curved character either in Taylor's or 
in any other system ; and secondly, the loss of time caused by the loops — 
for I admit there is some loss — is compensated for in other ways. If 
there be a Lewisian here I will ask him whether Isn is not more easily 
written than Ike, or bst than bkm ? Phonographers will readily 
follow this point. Why is this? It is because the whole loop is not 
separately formed except in a few combinations. The loss of time is 

greatest when the loop occurs at the beginning of a word, as \ 5, but 
here the whole loop is not formed by itself. What the hand does is this, 

to make the half-loop and then to close it with the stroke, thus x. 
When the loop is at an angle the loss of time is somewhat less still, because 

the angle has to be made in any case, as /^ dr, while the combination dl 

is made thus ^. It is obvious that here there must be scarcely any loss 
of time. In such an instance as this, one-third of the loop is part of one 
stroke, another third is part of another stroke, and all the extra work which 
has to be done is to close in these two-thirds with the remaining third. 

Thus, /\ rb dissected becomes / r, \ the stroke of the b, or as they 

would stand before completion, /\; now close in the loop, x\; this 
passage from the two points ip, I contend, the only extra work 
thrown on the hand by that or any similar combination. In some cases 
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the loop is a gaiD, as ia / rm, as against y rt. If any one donbt 
t'jis let him try mnning to turn a comer very sharply indeed instead of 
making a bend, and he will find that the shortest way in appearance is not 

always the shortest in reality. In a few cases, as kS nl, C/ chl, the 

loss of time becomes noticeable, becaase the whole of the circle has to be 
formed before the stroke is begun. But there are compensations. The 
frequency of angles, which I have mentioned, is one. Another is the 
number of combinations which the repetition of the strokes makes possible. 
Thus, each looped letter, when followed by a stroke in the same direction, 

takes the stroke without sensible addition of time or labour. /A and 
/ rf are / , \ p and | < are f , ^ I and / r are d . Ac- 
Other combinations, but not peculiar to Taylor, are chs C , kt V 

*' c , tht , tht c , yr i/^ , kd /, in U, dn O. chn \^> 

There are, as I have observed, no quarter-circle characters, and this 
enables other combinations to be made without confusion. Thus, /^ rk 
becomes in practice /^, '\ kfmviy be written '^, y^ nr will take 
the form of \^ , and gd slides into y. Here there is an opposite 

principle at work to that which hostile critics object to in, the looped 
characters, and two letters are written as one ; whereas, in systems which 
have quarter-circles in the alphabet, they would, it seems to me, have to 
be separately defined. 

It would be rather a bold thing to take the system of one inventor, put 
into it that which the author had carefully left out, and then call the 
innovation an improvement ; and I shall show you that I have not taken 
this advantage of a man who, being dead, cannot defend himself. I have 
added three characters to Taylor's consonant-alphabet, but I have formed 
them upon the principles which he followed. First, I have made a J, to 
represent J and the sound of G, as in "general," "^em,*' "gin'* (jin). 
Many years ago I preferred to make the " TH" character with the forward 

hook I instead of the backward hook I , which character I used for a 

time for STB. In order to get over the unpleasant hook of NTH I I 
dropped the hook in that combination, and struck the tail of the character — 

really T— through the N, thus KV. I treated LTH A , RTH /\, and 

YTH • in the same way ^, /f, (/(. As T would not be written so, 

and as, besides, you will observe that the stroke of the TH is struck 
through near the end of the N, L, R, or T, this plan leads to no confusion, 
while it is easy and rapid. When T wished to have a separate character 
for J, I fell back on Taylor's original TH, and abolished the use of that 

character for STB. 1 had also used this character / for the syUable 

GEN. This I no longer needed, and I applied it to represent the three 
words which STB had stood for, making the new J serve for three or four 

* The intelligent reader will supply the missing character. 
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words for / which had done duty. All this gave trouble. I only narrate 
it now to show you that I took trouble not to violate what I deemed to be 

Taylor's principles. J I forms two combinations I JT and O JN. It 

will be observed that this character, as I apply it, forms a sort of pair to 
ch, into which it is quite likely at times to merge. I formed a character 

for Q \ on the same linec. It combines with F and N, as \ >^. In 
inventing a character for the nasal NG (not " ing") I resorted to Taylor's 
favourite device of the loop, applying it to the two half- circles C3 

which he had left without loops. Thus, "wrong,** J^; "gong** ^, 

Taylor used a tick or comma for '* ing'S,** and for ** Hon** I preferred 
the small final circle for the former termination, as in Gurney's, and 

made this character ^, which is a perfect joining form, for the latter. 

These are all the changes which I have introduced into the structural 
outline of Taylor's system. But I have made many, and I think I may 
say some original, alterations in Taylor's method as a reporting system. 

First, I have availed myself of positions. On this subject I need not 
dwell at length. I stated my opinions thereupon, in answer to a remark 
by Mr. Anderson, in a letter in the Bazaar some time ago. My view as to 
positions is that they are not worth the amateur*s while, but that they may 
be useful to. reporters, though rather as giving clearness of definition than 
for any actual saving of time or labour which they will enable him to 
effect. My alphabetical characters are all arranged on the plan of three 
positions, and (including double-sized letters and the sign for ** Hon**) 88 
characters represent 146 words. There is considerable brevity in this, but 
more than that, a character put in one place for one word and in another 
place for another word tells you in a moment, without regard to the con. 
nection, what word it is. Then by combining these characters a very large 
number of phrases in common use, particularly those compounded of verbs 
and pronouns, affirmative or negative, can be briefly and certainly written. 
The position of the first word is the key to the sentence. Thus, the words 
" which may not have heeni* would be written by me in this way. 
W above the line means " which** hence ** which** is the first word of the 
outline, and the rest follows. M in these combinations stands for " may,** 
and H stands for "has** or "have;** therefore when "had" or "must" is 

not the first word of the phrase outline I show it by writing / hd, 

or o ms, as A **it had not been,** and so on. It will be seen 

that the S is merely an extension of the M, and D of the H. 1 
think it is important---at any rate while the present spelling lasts — to 
know if a word has a double or a single consonant at the beginning of the 
outline. I therefore write in the former case all characters double-length 

that admit of it, as /^""V/ ** accord," rv/ " cord" I apply the two forms 
which looped letters are capable of in a similar way. Thus, oa " legal," 
tyd^ " iXLegair ^ " eminent** ^^ " imminent** But as B is much 
more often joined to T than to B, I use ^ at the beginning of an outline 
for BT ; thus, V " letter,** Y " hotiU,** 
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I now come to another application of the alphabetic characters — that 
by which they are made to represent syllables. I'his is, I think, an invalu- 
able method, and I wish it was possible to extend it, as it combines the 
minimum of labour with the maximum of clearness and legibility. In my 
book I give 7 characters which when joined represent 13 syllables, of 
which 6 are cognate; and 21 characters which, detached, represent 56 
syllables, of which 29 are cognate. It is only fair to say that the looped 
letters do not lend themselves to the representation of syllables by detach- 
ment, or the list might have been increased. In thit particular respect, 
therefore, a non-looped alphabet would possess an advantage over Taylor's. 
Two or three examples will be sufficient to show the gain in ease of writing 
and in legibility by using a letter for a syllable. D stands tor ** dis" CH 
for "charge" S for *'«e»^" or "sense,'* double N for "noncowi," P for 
"form," double T for " stract;' "strict,*' or "struct:* It is a rule with me 
that an outline which will stand for a word will generally stand for a longer 
variation of the word when the two words are grammatically different, and 
the connection will in such cases show whether, say, a verb or a noun is 

meant. Hence /C "discharge," ^— "represents" or "representation.*' 

By writing one character through another a few more syllables are formed, 
as K for " cal," F for "tive,** N for " stant," "stance," *' stancy," S for 

serve,*' Thus /^ " historical," /A " hypocritical.** 
I have already referred to the terminations " ing" and " tion." For 

Ig" I use Taylor's final dot, thus k * " trulg,*' I have, in imitation of 

this, indicated the syllable ty or tee thus V\- "hrevitg," <A/' " libertg.*' 
The showing of this termination is a grteat aid to legibility. When a 
plural is required I write S in the place of the short stroke, as dV 

" liberties,** u " d*',fy" L- " duties" I attach considerable value to the 
indication of the termination " ous,** and for this purpose I use a final 
hook, as rZi " curious," v^ " onus,** or " onerous" As a stroke will take 

two hooks I show "ous" on one side, and "rous" on the other, as 5 
" various,** \y-=^ " enormous," nt^ " calamitous.** The word " us** is 
also represented by the " ous" hook, as "^^ "give us.** For the termination 

"tious** I use a final tick, as / " seditious,** \/ "avaricious." The 

connecting words " of the,** "for the,*' " at the,'* " to the," " off the," " if 
the** are all expressed by a tick written in the position of the preposition 

intended, as ...•„. at the, „.i_ of the, „^- to the, ..\. for the, _-\^. off the, 
--<«- if ^^' ^ submit that this is an improvement both on writing the* 
words in full and on Mr. Pitman's plan of leaving " of the" unwritten. It 
is true that a Phonographer is supposed to place close together the two 
words between which the omitted words come, but in practice this nicety is 
not much observed. The tick marks also serve for " at it," " of it," " to 
it," "for it," Ac. 

The subject of arbitraiies is one that has been a good deal discussed. 
In the old systems they were thought to be necessary, while the newer ones 
make a merit of discarding them. The old Stenographer came to a 
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long word, and made an arbitrary j the modem Shorthand-writer overoome* 
the obstacle by means of a contraction. There is, perhaps, no reason why 
the inventor or writer of a former time should not have made logograms 
or grammalogues and other abbreviated forms by the hundred as we do 
now, but he neither invented the things nor the words, and for his forbear- 
ance in the latter respect I owe him thanks. I do myself use arbitraries. 
Vowels are the pariahs of Shorthand systems. They do necessary work, 
but we hate and despise them, and have no more to do with them than we 
can help. We cherish consonants, notwithstanding all the trouble they 
:give us ; we humour their oddities and endeavour to put them into good 
behaviour, but the vowels we unceremoniously kick out. I am afraid I 
must plead guUty to being as great a ruffian in this respect as most other 
Shorthand inventors or adapters. When I am obliged to recognise the 
presence of a vowel I do so in the curtest possible way. A, E, and I, long, 
I express by a dot, in three positions, which also stands for " a, an, and ; 
Me-, L" O, U, l(mg, and y or », short, I show by a detached tick in three 

positions. The final Y is also written with a joining character, thus c o , 

and with this makes many abbreviations, as t " opportunity,** r\ " com" 

pamf,'* y^ ** railway** (this is orthographic rather than phonetic)* 

y^ " railway company.** The other vowels which are most used are ah, 

au, 00, ow, and &. These are represented by the following marks, which 

(except the last) may be joined when convenient: ah /s.,au c* oo +, 

«to V, a .. Au c is the same as the final Y, and must not be 

written at the end of a word, but, in fact, it is better to write 10* 
preferring in this case orthography to sound. These marks, except 
the short a, represent various words. I have also provided marks 
for the vowel sounds in ot, nf, et, er («r), and "could,* but these are 
«eldom required. With this full vowel scale, and an alphabet enriched by 
the three additional characters I have described, I trust that any English 
word or name may be set down as phonetically as it is worth while to do 
it. I draw the line at English, however, and make no pretensions to the 
writing of Welsh, French, Hindostanee, or Chinese 5 nor do I venture to 
proclaim that whoever will learn my system can take down and transcribe 
languages which are entirely unknown to him. If any one says that this 
is to be done in other systems I can only reserve my opinion. I promise 
emphatically that it cannot be done in mine, and therefore, so far as I am 
concerned. Shorthand Irvingites must go farther afield. 

For professional purposes I gain what brevity I still require by a lai*ge 
cumber of contractions of words and phrases. With regard to the former 
I go on no principle. All my words can, with hardly an exception, be 
written in full, and therefore the amateur who adopts my system will not 
be driven to use contractions by any cantankerousness of behaviour on the 
part of the characters. But in reporting full outlines cannot be written, 
and as there are usually some letters which may be more conveniently left 
■out than others, those are the proper letters for sacrifice. The remaining 
characters form a contracted outline, and of such, attenuated for the benefit 
of those who want them, I give the formnlsd of about 700. Contracted 
outlines of phrases are, in my judgment, one of the most useful varieties 
which the development of any system can take. A favourite method of 
nine is to take the first letter of each leading word and combine these 
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in an outline, ai "right hon. and learned gentleman" — rh^. Or the 
outline maj take in other letters than the first, for the sake of clear- 
ness or ease, as ryf, "royal family;*' tmbrd, "at home and abroad;" 
Inb, " length and breadth." Of such outlines I give the formnlse of more 
than 200. It is an excellent thing to have these contracted outlines 
for phrases in common use, and to make them for special occasions, bat it 
is injudicious to burden the memory with a multitude of forms for phrases 
which are seldom met with ; and this remark applies also to the use of 
contractions for words. For instance, in the Gallery I require forms for 
many phrases which a Shorthand clerk to a solicitor would have no need 
for. A quondam pupil of mine entered a lawyer's office, and in less than a 
week he came to me for an outline for " heirs, executors, administrators, 
and assigns," which sea-serpent-like phrase was a perpetual horror to him. 
I at once arranged the matter, but the outline was useless to me, and it 
has slipped out of my memory. . 

In concluding, I have to thank you, gentlemen, for the attention with 
which you have listened to what I am conscious has been a dull paper. I 
shall be glad to answer whatever questions may be put to me, or to wrifce 
any words or sentences which you may wish to see in my adaptation or 
extension of Taylor's system. 



The PsBSiDENT congratulated Mr. Janes on the clearness of his paper, 
and had no doubt some points would provoke discussion. 

Mr. T. AifDEBSON said he had come to the conviction that Taylor's 
alphabet was as perfect as it was ingenious within the lines to which Taylor 
precluded himself. Mr. Janes had introduced changes which, no matter 
how well they answered the purpose of the reporter, destroyed the linealitj 
of Taylor's writing. Lineality and facility of junction were the great 
merits of Taylor's system, together with his simple method of writing the 
vowels. Mr. Janes had introduced different sizes of consonants, though he 
set out with Taylor's theory that there should only be one size. The use 
of joined^ vowels by Gurney made Gurney's system more legible than 
Taylor's system could be with one detached dot for all vowels. Gurney 
showed the antecedent vowel. Taylor's system might claim the second 
place after Gurney. 

Mr. J. 6. BuNDELL, as representing the modem school of Phonetics, 
would stand up for vowels being regarded as of equal importance as con- 
sonants, and intimated that brevity in words would some day be obtained 
in quite a different method from that now in use. 

Mr. E. Guest criticised the statement of Mr. Janes that a loop or circle 
before a stroke was more difficult to make than a circle at the end. Mr. 
J. H. Lewis had laid it down that a circle at the end of a stroke would 
take longer to make than a circle at the beginning of a stroke. AH, how- 
ever, depended on the direction in which the circle was written, whether 
with a backward or forward movement, and on the direction of the stroke 
to which it was attached initially or finally. 

Mr. A. L. Lewis said that his father wrote Taylor's system for some 
time before inventing his own. Taylor's system would not have held its 
ground so long if it had not been a good system. It had, however, too 
many loops in it. 

Mr. SputEHAUi thought that Taylor's system would be improved by 
having two characters for the letters " G " and " J." 



« 
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Mr. Thompson Coopbb pointed oat that a great many Tayloritet 
adopted the compound of Jc and w to represent the letter g, the compound 
being the easier form. 

Mr. PoCKNELL said, in reference to one part of Mr. Janes's paper, that 
Mr. Pitman had stated that he first learned Taylor's system from Hard- 
ing's book, and in that book would be found the thickened character of ^ 
to represent v, so that the principle of pairing might have been suggested 
to Mr. Pitman from that example. He (Mr. Pocknell) did not place much 
Value on " lineality." There seemed to be no more reason for it in Short- 
hand than in Longhand. Mr. Janes's great improvement of Taylor was 
in shortening it. Taylor's system was too long, and therefore physically 
exhausting. Phonography was brief enough, but its brevity was obtained 
at the expense of too much mental labour. Some middle course would 
seem to be the best. 

Mr. Janbs, in reply, said there was nothing to answer in regard to his 
adaptation. He agpreed with Mr. Anderson that it was highly important 
to show the vowel before a word. Taylor's system was, no doubt, imperfect 
to that extent. The system that would show the antecedent vowel without 
extra labour would have an advantage over Taylor's system and some 
others. Gumey's vowels might produce an advantage in legibility over 
Taylor's system, but would make the writing too long. He had not gone 
into the question raised by Mr. Guest as to the facility of different loops, 
but where the loop represented a syllable it would have an advantage, even 
though it might lead to increased length. He was glad to receive the 
suggestion as to where Mr. Pitman might have found the principle of 
pairing by thickened characters, but he thought the distinction was un- 
necessary. 

The Pbesident announced that the fourteen members who had been 
elected had been obtained through the efforts of one or two members only, 
and suggested that other members should use their influence in getting 
their friends to join the Society. He was glad to see noticed in the news- 
papers the fact that a writer of the system of Professor Everett (a member 
of the Council) had acquitted himself remarkably well, in Ireland, under 
circumstances of great difficulty, in taking notes of speeches amid snow 
and sleet without an umbrella, and had been complimented by the Judges 
before whom he read his notes. 

The meeting then adjourned. 



Shorthand-Writers' Association. 

The General Meeting of the members of this Association was held on 
the 19th February, at 2, Westminster Chambers, when the Report and 
Balance-Sheet were presented and accepted, the latter showing a most 
satisfactory condition of finances. Mr. T. J. Woods was again elected 
President of the Association, and Messrs. Deeble, Parker, and Needell 
were appointed Vice-Presidents, Mr. A. M. Watson being Secretary and 
Treasurer. 

On the 24th February the Annual Dinner took place at the Holbom 
Kestaurant. There was a large gathering of members and friends, Mr. 
Woods occupying the chair. The visitors included, amongst others. 
Dr. J. E. Carpenter, Dr. Lempriere, Dr. J. Westby-Gibson, and Dr. West- 
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field. The Chaibman, in introducing the toast of the evening, " Prosperity 
to the Shorthand- Writers' Association/' said it was the seventeenth time he 
had proposed that toast, and remarked that it was difficult for him to say 
anything new about the Association, but what he said he meant, and it came 
from his heart. This year, for the first time, they had three Vice-President*, 
instead of one — two of whom were present. He was sorry to say this was 
the last Annual Dinner of the Association, for some one had invented & 
machine which would take down 276 words a minute and print them. 
(Laughter.) Well, was he not right in saying that " Othello's occupation's 
gone ?'* (" No !" and continued laughter.) This was a friendly gatherings 
and they would not have any talk about shop or debate on rival systems. 
He congratulated the Association upon its present state. It was strong in 
numbers and healthy in every way. (Cheers.) They were all practical 
Shorthand-writers, and he was proud to say that many of the gentlemen 
who had founded the Association were still in their midst, and he hoped 
they would long remain. The Association had made its mark in th& 
midst of London. They had many applications from men of business in 
London — more than they could supply, which was a proof that they had 
made their mark. (Cheers.) He thanked them all for their presence that 
evening, and assured them that he spoke the words of truth and soberness 
when he said that he wished the Association and all its belongings a long^ 
and prosperous career. They had with them that evening Dr. J. E. Car- 
penter, than whom few men had done more for the amusement, instruction, 
and well-being of humankind ; Dr. Lempri^re, who was always ready to 
help their work, was also with them, as were several other gentlemen of 
notej and he thought it was to the Association a real red-letter day. 
(Applause.) 

Dr. Cabpenteb gave '* The Health of the Chairman,** remarking upon 
the esteem and afiection in which Mr. Woods was held, and his abilities, 
social qualities, and his general management of the Institution. His 
intellect was green and vigorous, and the Society hoped they would long 
have him in his present position. 

The toast was heartily received, and the Chaibman responded, and 
then gave " The Vice-President, Officers, and Council." 

Mr. A. Pabkbb, in a humorous response, said he would speak but very 
few words, like Dr. Johnsqn, who being callfd upon against his will, spoke 
twenty-one words (very long ones) and drank twenty-six cups of tea — both 
characteristic of him. He (Mr. Parker) thought the best thanks they 
could give the officers would be to extend the Association. Mr. N£EDELI» 
also replied. 

Mr. LBMPBiisBE proposed "The Press," and the toast having been 
replied to, Mr. Wilk:ins proposed "The Ladies,*' and Mr. Leslie re- 
sponded. 

Mr. Kelk gave " The Visitors," coupled with the name of Mr. Shelley. 

The proceedings were much enlivened by some excellent singing by 
Mr. Sharp, Mr, Harper, Mr. Blogg, Mr. Newcombe, and other gentlemen ; 
Mr. J. Pairbourn gave some amusing ventriloquism ; and " Auld Lang 
Syne" brought to a close a very agreeable gathering, the pleasantness of 
which was much enhanced by the way in which the comfort of the guests 
was looked after by Mr. A. M. Watson, the Hon. Secretary and Treasurer 
of the Association, and by Mr. Hamp, the courteous manager of the 
restaurant. 

Amongst the lectures which have been delivered before the Association 
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«ince tbe last Report was one upon the subject of* Speaking and Speakers 
from a Shorthand- Writer's Point of View," by Mr. T. Allen Reed, on 
the 22nd January. Mr. Reed observed that speakers very ofben criticised 
the work of reporters, but he proposed that evening to turn the tables and 
criticise their critics, not so much from a general as a professional point of 
view. His subject naturally divided itself into two heads : first, the delivery 
of public speakers, and secondly, the matter and style of composition. As 
to delivery, it need hardly be said from the Shorthand-writer's point of 
view, one of the cardinal things if not the primal one was distinctness of 
utterance. This feeling was shared by the public, although not to the 
same extent, for so long as a speaker made himself fairly intelligible it was 
of little consequence to an ordinary hearer whether he dropped his voice 
at the end of a sentence or not, but to the reporter the end might be 
•everything, and nothing was more aggravating than to fail to catch the 
very words essential to convey the speaker's meaning. The essence of 
•distinctness was a clear, crisp aiticulation ; a good deal depended on pitch. 
Mr. Reed remarked that when a s()eaker had a distinct articulation com- 
bined with a cletir voice the reporter was in an elysium, and these good 
qualities were found in great perfection in Mr. Spurgeon, who without an 
apparent effort made himself distinctly heard at the farthest end of the 
Tabernacle ; Canon Liddon and Canon Farrar had excellent voices, whilst 
among Parliamentary speakers Mr. Gladstone was one of the clearest and 
most distinct, and his voice could even be heard well in open-air meetings, 
always a trying situation to orators. In the courts of law there were but 
few really go6d elocutionists. Accustomed to address only a small number 
of persons, the barrister had no reason to elevate his voice, but, on the 
contrary, as the speaking often continued for a long time, had every reason 
to economisp his vocal powers. No Judge on the Bench had a good 
delivery, Earl Cairns's probably being the best. The late Lord (Jockburn 
whilst at the Bar was an excellent elocutionist, but when elevated to the 
Bench his lordship spoke in a lower tone, and was of course not so 
audible. Another important feature in a speaker's delivery, but not the 
most important, was speed. The averate rate of public speaking had long 
been estimated at 120 words a minute. Some speakers would not much 
exceed 80, which was decidedly slow, whilst others would speak for short 
periods at the rate of 200 words a minute, and the late Rev. Capel Molyneux 
attained a speed of 180 or 190 words a mindte for nearly an hour at a 
time. Observations on style followed, with various anecdotes. Closing a 
most interesting paper, Mr. Reed remarked that he had not alluded to 
the practice adopted by some speakers of writing addresses and committing 
them to memory. However a speaker of this kind might conceal his art, 
he would never deceive a practised reporter. 

On the 12th February Mr. Pabebb read his Paper, "Stenographic 
Gleanings in 1882," in which he proposed to deal with the works on Short- 
hand that had been published during the past year. One of the most 
voluminous of these was Mr. Anderson's History of Shorthand, Systems 
of Stenography were numerous enough, but histories of the art were very 
few in number. The first was the history by the Rev. Philip Gibbs, 
bearing date 1736, which, however, had long been out of date, and it was 
not surprising to find other authors following in the same field : Lewis in 
1816, Pitman in 1847, and Levy, whose work was published in 1862. 
Lewis's history contained little more than specimens of the different alpha- 
bets, with some critical remarks of a sensible nature. Pitman followed in 
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the same wake, and Levy had the critical remarks withont the alphabets, 
the only Shorthand represented being that practised by himself. To him 
was due that revival of Shorthand which had latterly taken place in 
England. Mr. Anderson had divided the history of Shorthand into fonr 
epochs ; first, its infancy ; second, a period extending to about the tenth 
century, during which time Roman Shorthand was lai^ely used. Many of 
the g^reat men in Roman history employed amanuenses who wrote Short- 
hand, and some of the early fathers of the Church kept large staffs of 
Shorthand-writers at work. The third period extended to the year 1600. 
During that time the art of Stenography was lost until revived in com- 
paratively recent times. The revival commenced in Germany about the 
time of the Reformation, when great use was made of Shorthand in taking 
down the speeches of Luther and other men of the time. Luther even 
complained that his utterances after dinner and supper were recorded, but 
admitted that on looking through the notes he could find no fault with 
their accuracy. Soon after this came the dawn of the art in England, 
Bright's book being published in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and from 
that period a constant succession of Shorthand systems had set in. With 
reference to Pitman's Phonography, the lecturer said Mr. Anderson was 
rather severe on Pitman, and had given several instances of mistakes 
writers of that period had fallen into, some of which were of a palpably 
absurd character, and should have been corrected by the context. Having 
touched on the French and German systems of Shorthand, Mr. Parker 
offered some observations on Janes' Stenography, which he said was 
founded on Taylor's alphabet, with the addition of a few new letters, and 
promised to conclude bis subject on a subsequent occasion. 

Space will not allow us to give in this number a report of Mr. Neville's 
interesting discourse upon " Shop," but we hope to be able to do so in the 
next issue. The same cause prevents us also from doing more than noticing 
the eloquent readings given by Mr. Turquand Fillan on the 29th January, 
and by Mr. Andrew Allen on the 12th March, both of whom contributed 
largely to the enjoyment and instruction of the members. 

J. Douglas. 



Collectors of Shoethand Wohks may obtain copies of the following 
books through Mr. A. L. Levtis, 35, Colebrooke-row, N. : — Lewis* Short- 
hand (the last edition, published at 113, Strand), 5s. 6d. ; l^eHament in 
Lewis* System, 8s.; Prayer- Book in Lewis* System, 5s. 6d. Post free 
to any part of the United Kingdom. 

SCHOOL SHOBTHAND.— Professor EVEBETT has issued a new book under 
the above title, intended to facilitate the teaching of his system in Schools, 
but equally adapted for Self-Instruction. Besides a full exiK>8ition of the system, 
it contains a complete course of Exercises. The whole book is lithogrraphed &om 
transfers written by the Author. Price Is. 6d. A Card presenting the system at 
one view will be ready before the end of May, price Id. Bsmbosb and Sofs. 23, 
Old Bailey, and B. W. J. Tsuxman, Shorthand Institute, 1, Lombard sHxeet, Belfast. 
Persons wishing to Teach the System, especially if qualified to be Writai^ 
Masters in Schools, are requested to communicate with Mr Tmeman, as aboTe. 

AWBITIflG MASTEB able to teach the EVERETT System of Shorthand is 
required for a Public School of high standing in the North of Ireland. 
Apply, with specimen of Shorthand- Writing, to the Director of the Shorthand 
Institute, 1, Lombard Street, Belfast. 
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" The Shorthand Society." 

The fifth meeting of the present session was held at the City Clab, 
Pleet-sti'eet, on Wednesday evening, 7th March, 1883, C. Walpoed, Esq., 
President, in the chair, 

Mr. H. J. Bowser, 65, Ohelsham-road, Glapham, was elected an 
Associate. 

The Committee decided that the Annual Dinner of the Society should 
be hold at the Holborn Kestaurant on Saturday afternoon, April 21, Messrs. 
Pocknell and Sparkhall to have charge of the necessary arrangements. 

Mr. Pocknell exhibited a scheme for abbreviated Longhand-writing, 
called " Short Script Methods^" and intimated that he would like it dis- 
cussed at a subsequent period. 

Mr. J. G. Pbtbie presented a copy of his ManiMlfor the Type- Writer, 
and announced that, through Mons. Guenin, he had been the means of 
introducing the type-writer amongst the Stenographic Corps of the French 
Senate for the purpose of expediting their transcriptions. 

Mr. Thomas Allen Reed, Vice-President, then read a paper (which 
we summarise) entitled 

FRENCH PHONOGRAPHY. 

After stftting that his object was not to provide a system of Shorthand 
for ITrenchmen, but simply to enable English Phonographers understanding 
French to utilise their knowledge of Phonography for the rapid expression 
of that language, Mr. Reed said that in his adaptation he employed the 
Phonographic consonant signs to represent the same sounds in French as 
in English, except that he used the sloping eh,j, to represent the French 
sounds of those letters,^ as in chaise, jour ; and the thick n^ simply as a 
sign of nasality. The signs for th were, of course, not needed, the English 
sounds not occurring in French, and he had not utilised them for any other 
purpose. The consonants sh, zh were used as alternative characters for ch, 
J when a better joining could be gained by their use, or to secure a variety 
of outline. The sound of ^n he expressed by n and one of the y series of 

vowels, or the consonant y, as ""V^ or e-v«y , craigner. At the end of a 

word the fi alone would ordinarily suffice. The 1 mouillS was written with 
I and y vowel or consonant, or by the letter 1 alone. The three vowels not 
known in English, in peuple, le, and <2u, were represented by three dashes, 
like au» o, oo, but written parallel to the consonant. Nearly all the French 
diphthongs and triphthongs might be represented with approximate 
accuracy by some of the compound Phonographic vowel-signs, as oi by 

I or } ; tmi or «i by ,1 ; ter by ^\ ; iou by ji ; ieu (Bieu) by j (not 

needed for yav) ; and cei by I Oi, out, and ui might often be the 
consonant w, as in voir, soir, soin, andjf^ir. For Shorthand purposes 
it was rarely necessary to make any distinction between long and 
short vowels. Mr. Reed said he did not follow the strictly phonetic 
principle in his adaptation : his object being to make the outline of French 
words that were identical, or nearly so, with English correspond with 
their English equivalents, he often expressed silent consonants, the omis- 
sion of which would generally necessitate the insertion of a vowel. Thus 
.Qu, would do duty for consequent both in English and French, but if the 
[" Shobthahd," No. 11.— August, 1883.] 
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sounds were exactly followed, the outlines would be very different in the 
two languages. So with J* staiidn, %^ instrument, 6 habit, ^ effort, 
&c. On the same principle he usually wrote the nasal sounds with the 
letter n or m, following the French spelling, thus J ton, U^ temps, 

g^ simple,'^ N resembler. When it was required to express the 
nasal sound and the associated rowel he wrote <^^ in, <«• en, an, >^ un, 
.^l^ on. The list of grammalogues provided for all very common words. 
Et and est were represented by a tick and o, the phonographic signs for 

and and is. The latter form was very useful for joining, as J c*est, ^ 

cest impossible, <-^ ce n*est pas. Le, de, se, que, me, ne,je were repre- 
sented by their respective consonants in the second position. 

The following rule was laid down for the expression of intersected 

yowels : — 

When a straight consonant is preceded and followed by a dot vowel 
(ah, d, &), both vowels may be expressed by a short stroke through the 
consonant. The preceding vowel is distinguished by the position of the 
stroke (1st, 2nd, or 3rd place) ; and the following vowel by the direction of 
the stroke : viz., inclining upwards or towards the commencement of the 
consonant for ah ; at right angles or perpendicular to the consonant for 
a ; and inclining downwards or towaitU the end of the conscmant for «. 
Examples : — 

.j. 6tais, ^t^ I ^tat I cit^ 

j^id^ I aid^ f cM4 

P c^da ""H^ quitter, quittai, etc. ], quitta 

«V*- ^clat cV ^crit V— acquit 

f achat i- ag6 ^ ^p^ 

>^ appas 6*t0 ^lise T1 midi 

A slight modification of the rule was given for carved letters.* 

The following " Exercise" will give a general idea of Mr. Beed's adap- 
tation, which (as he explained) is based, not on the tenth edition of 
Phonography, which he himself writes, but on Mr. Pitman's more recent 
method, as being that now written by the majority of Phonographers : — 

r •! A^ L ^% A • wr.|_ u '^x 

La Su&de fut toujours libre jusqu' au milieu da quatorzieme si^cle. 

±)C\^\Ur -V ^ -V -J- ^- 

Dans ce long espace de temps le gouvernement changea plus d'une fois ; 

^ -^- r ^-\s ^ "^ \^ \» r^ 

mais toutes les innovations furent en faveur de la liberte. Leur 

* Mr. Beed stated that he occasionally found this rule serviceable for Tgngligi^ 
words having one consonant and two or more vowels, as era, essay, array, Ada. 
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premier magistrat eut le nom de roi, titre qui en differents pays se 

J- • t V^ -\ i ^.^ ^ ^ \-r- 

donne k des puissances bien differentes ; car en France, en Espagne, il 
sig^ifie un homme absolu, et en Pologne, en Su^de, en Angleterre, 

/^ K /\ X ) .::r. ^ V -^ ^ '^ 

rhomme de la rSpublique. Ce roi ne pouvait rien sans le 
senat et le senatdependait des Etats generaux, quel'on convoquait 



r /v^ y Ks> i ^ 



souvent. Les repr6sentants de la nation dans ces grandes 



assemblees £taieat les gentilshommes, les 6vdques, les d6put6s des villes 

V r u -~ . 1. r V? — ^ -I- \ 

avec le temps on y admit les paysans mdme, portion du peuple 
injustement meprisee ailleurs, et esclave dans presque tout lb nord. 

'■^</' r- 1492 r -^ -)- /- 1 1. A. ' -o 

Environ I'an 1492 cette nation si jalouse de sa liberte, et qui est 

m 

encore fidre aujourd'hui d'avoir subjugue Rome il y a treize sidcles, fat 

mise sous le joug par une femme et par un peuple moins 

puissant que les Su-edois. 

[A fall description of Mr. Keed's adaptation has been published, entitled 
^ench Phonogra'phy, price Is. F. Pitman, Paternoster-row.] 
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Mr. Thomas Aitdebson thought Mr. Beed had presented a good case 
from his own point of view. The point which had struck him most \iras 
Mr. Reed's device for showing the preceding and subsequent Towels in such 
words as " array ^ That seemed an admirable feature of Mr. Reed's plan. 
But the intersection of the consonant mark by means of a small tick 'was 
similar to the plan adopted by one of the most eminent French authorities, 
M. Conan de Pr^pean, but for a different purpose — viz., showing the diffe- 
rent moods and tenses of a verb. It was astonishing what might be done 
with the method used for tb&t purpose. He thought that to use the same 
logogram for similar words in French and English might cause a little 
difficulty if a writer were taking dictation where the two languages 'were 
occasionally mixed. 

Mr. J. B. RuiTDBLL said, in regard to the last point raised by Mr. 
Anderson, a writer might easily draw a line under the French word to 
distinguish it from the English word. He approved of the use of Pitman's 
w for the sound of oi» in fois, &c., and pointed out that the w might be 
sloped afc three different angles so as to indicate three differently-sounded 
vowels. He would prefer the tick h being used as an indefinite vowel tick, 
and giving the h, when necessary, its primary sign. With such a use of 
the tick initial and final vowels might be written without lifting the pen. 
He would be glad, at a future opportunity, to show how, with a joined- 
vowel system, any French, German, or Italian words might be written 
on the phonetic principle without resort to any stenographic repre- 
sentation. 

Mr. M. H. Lowe had followed Mr. Reed's exposition with nanch 
interest, but thought that the use of the consonant w in such words as 
Suedois and rSjouissent produced rather an awkward combination. On 
the whole, however, Mr. Reed's adaptation was an admirable (me, and they 
must not visit with too severe criticism the devices to which that gentle- 
man had been put in addressing himself to a task of difficulty and mag^ni- 
tude. 

Mr. E. Gfest said, in reference to Mr. Anderson^s preference for the 
use of the tick adopted by Conan de Pr^pean, that he understood from 
M. Guenin that French Stenographers were departing from the use of the 
tick to distinguish between cognate signs, and were giving the preference 
to differentiation by thickening. The joined- vowel method referred to by 
Mr. Rundell was one that he (Mr. Guest) had adopted for French and 
other languages. He thought it an error to suppose that each language 
must have its own different Shorthand system, because the vocal mechanism 
was the same throughout the world. The letters most frequently in use 
in English were also the most frequent in French, beginning with s and n, 
and going on to I, r, t, d, and m. 

Mr. Akdebson said Mr. Guest had referred to the intersection made by 
Conan de Pr^pean for the purpose of distinguishing one letter from another^ 
as t from d. He (Mr. Anderson) had referred to the use of that device to 
distinguish the moods and tenses of verbs. 

Mr. T. A. Reed, in reply, said he had not much to answer. It seemed 
to him the intersecting device adopted by Conen de Prepean must be very 
arbitrary. His own use of the intersecting ticks seemed more usefid 
because it was absolutely necessary to show in some way the vowels 
which occurred so numerously in French. In reporting a mixture of 
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languages he would underline the foreign words, as suggested by Mr. 
Kandell. In varying the angles of the w, as suggested by Mr. Rundell, he 
would prefer not to go beyond two. The consonant form of to he found 
extremely useful for many of the French diphthongs, as it would be 
awkward to have to write every vowel disjoined. He had made but few 
alterations of Mr. Pitman's signs, and these had been made for the sake of 
ease, and had been carried out independently of what might have been 
better for some other language. 

A vote of thanks was given to Mr. Keed for his Paper. 

[]We have to thank Mr. Pitman for his kindness in lending the type 
necessary to illustrate Mr. Seed's Paper.] 
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Mr. Thomas Anderson (Hon. For. Sec.) then read a translation of a 
Paper prepared by Mons. Guenin (Reviser in the Stenographic Corps of the 
French Senate), entitled 

RESEARCHES ON THE NATURE AND ORIGIN OF THE 

TIRONIAN NOTES. 

On this Paper there was some interesting discussion by Messrs. Petrie, 
Seed, Pocknell, and Guest. 

The Pbesident, in putting the vote to Mons. Guenin for the Paper, and 
to Mr. Anderson for translatmg and reading it, said this was a class of 
paper which was welcome on account of its literary and historical interest. 
All systems of Shorthand had a wonderful likeness to each other, but he 
could hardly conceive that the Tironian Notes could ever have been used 
for verbatim reporting, or if so used could ever be deciphered. Probably 
there was much of the history of these Notes yet undiscovered, but they 
might hope with the aid of Mons. Guenin, Mr. Anderson, and Dr. Westby- 
Gibson to know more about them at some future time. 

The vote was carried by acclamation. 

Mr. Edwin Gtjbst presented a copy of his Compendious Shorthand^ 
and the President announced that the publishers were Messrs. Wyman and 
Sons, 74, Great Queen-street, Lincoln's-inn-fields. 

The President further announced that the Council had fixed April 2X 
for the Annual Dinner. 

|_We regret that up to the date of going to press we have not received 
a copy of the translation of Mons. Guenin's learned Paper, or rather of 
that portion which was read to the meeting, and to which the discussion 
referred.— Sept. 14th, 1883.— J.W.G. 



The sixth meeting of the present session was held at the City Club, 
Fleet-street, on Wednesday evening, 4th April, 1883, Cornelius Walfobd, 
Esq., President, in the chair. 
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The new Fellows elected were : — 

Robert Kirkpatrick, 1, Qaeen-square, Strathburn-street, Glasgow^. 
James Neville, 3, Victoria-street, Westminster. 
C. A. Pitman, 23, Duncan-terrace, Islington. 
W. Senior, 58, Osency-crescent, Camden-road. 

The new Associates were : — 

James Hechscher, 24, Finsbury-sqnare. 

J. M. Sloan, 6, Middle Gardner-street, Dablin. 

Gustave Grignan, French Senate. 

Mr. Edwabd Pocenbll then read a paper entitled 

ORIGIN OP MODERN SHORTHAND CHARACTERS. 

Notwithstanding the existence of several Histories of Shorthand and 
the publication in those by Mr. Lewis, Mr. Pitman, and Mr. Anderson of 
the various alphabets used from 1602 to the present time, no one lias 
hitherto attempted to show the similarity that exists between the principles 
and devices of the old aud of the new systems. The family likeness that 
is visible between one system and another has often been remarked, but the 
subject in detail has not hitherto been examined and put forward in any- 
thing like a methodical manner. It is not uncommonly supposed that the 
most approved devices of Shorthand have been invented within the present 
century. It will be well to dispel such a delusion by showing how and 
when various Shorthand characters, principles, and devices of particular 
interest came into use. For this we have to go back to the very beginning 
of the art in England, in the time of John Willis, 1602. To him we are 
indebted, so far as is at present known, for the first alphabetical system, 
because, though Timothy Bright's Ckaracterie preceded it, and apparently 
partook of a partially alphabetic construction, it was certainly not worked 
out by the .loining of alphabetical letters together for the purpose of 
forming word's, as was the Shorthand of John Willis. 

Willis's letters were mostly of a compound character, such as / 1 a, 

/ / 5, I c, &c., and we find, at th6 outset, that for the purpose of show- 
ing distinctly the first letter of a word, around which another letter was 
often written in " the vowel's place," the former letter was made larger 

than usual, thus at once introducing two sizes of letters, as /I d, A a, 

f I h. Oh, and in this way such a word as " mad" would he \j m and 

I d, written nU* the d being in the place of the vowel a ; or such a 

word as " sel" would be | *, and Z3 I, written o| , the / in the place of 
the vowel e. The vowels themselves were indicated by dots in position, 
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thus, around | d, they would be l.'l , or, with r. 

We thus see that the dot in position to show the exact vowel, and also 
the consonant sign detached and in the vowel's place (now commonly called 
the*' vowel, mode'*), are devices as old as the art itself in England, and they 
have been followed by many writers down to the present time. 
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The next device that calls for attention is Willis's mode of expressing 
diphthongs, ^hich are arranged as follows : — 

aa ay aw 

ee ey em 

00 oy oto 

In this case two ticks, as represented aa, ee, and oo; a small form of y, 
"V , represented ay, ey, and oy ; and a small sign of w, ^ , represented aw, 
ew, and oto, each sign respectively heing written in the vowel's place, and 

in the two latter cases affixed, thus Z) Laa, \j^ Moo, -tfU May, and 

XJ Sew, &c. Here we have provision at the ontset of the art for fourteen 
vowel sounds; an extent greater than many a system which has set up a 
claim to he founded on a phonetic basis, while poor Willis's system has 
been ranked among the "ABC systems" — another name for non-phonetic 
methods. Willis had special rules for distinguishing his monosyllables and 
dissyllables, by carefully showing where the vowels occurred or what they 
were by the '* vowel-mode" plan. He joined his initial vowel to the con. 

sonant, as /L for *' are." He had arbitrary signs for a number of com- 
pound or double and treble consonants, as hd, hi, at, dl, ft, yd, yh, yl, yn. 
Id, If, Iv, mbl, iwpl, mt, nd, ndl, ny, nyl, ndy, nk, net, ns, wt^ pi, sh, sk, si, 

tl, th, and toh. He used the circle sj for h, and the perpendicular quad- 
rant C for the letter a, and ) for w; while the ellipse, formed of both, 

V , stood for -q. 

It will be noticed that what are called in Taylor's system the looped 

characters, as f J, / h, ^ I, o — m, \ p, are entirely absent from John 
Willis's Shorthand, but they are found in that of Edmund Willis, which 

Buoceeded it— viz., o — p, / q^ the date being 1618. In other respects 
Edmund Willis's system resembles that of his namesake. We find the 

ellipse written diagonally, as U h, in the system of Henry Dix, 1633 ; and, 
for the first time, a character formed of a straight stroke and hook occurs 
in the same system, as — a p. In this system is observable the form of a 

tick preceding a straight stroke, as ( , for « and js and two years 
afterwards (1635) Mawd converted this into the initial hook, as c — i. In 
1642 Williiun Cartwright (whose system Rich copied) reduced the vowel 

dots to four — viz., ^ } ; and dots were also used by Oirtwright to express, 

not only vowels, but words, according to their disposition round a cha- 
racter. Cartwright's alphabet also appears to be the first in which we find 
a stroke character differentiated by length used to express consonants, as 

i», — ft. Farthing, in 1654, was the first to use the small circle 

for the letter t, a device which has had so many followers. 

We now come to a period which is extrem^y interesting — ^viz., that in 
which a suggestion of a method of three positions — above, on, and below 
the line— was made by Elisha Coles (1674), but was not adopted till 1692, 
when Abraham Nicholas seems, according to Lewis's history, to have 
carried a scheme of " position" into practice. 

Elisha Coles's method, though crude, is curious, and deserves more than 
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a passing reference. Coles seems to have had some sort of '' compendious 
Shorthand" in his mind, for he says, *' Every syllable should be answered 
by a single dash." The expression of the shortest words, he says, is the 
greatest obstacle to short writing, and he adds, if we had a variety of letters 
and a variety of places all monosyllables might be comprehended. He says 
that writing in " position" takes up no more time than writing in a direct 
line. He supposes a system where for monosyllables beginning with a (or 
any other vowel) the consonants which follow could be arranged as termi- 
nations into three groups — ^the first group would attach after a above the 
line; the second group after a on the line; and the third group after a 
under the line. The first group of terminations (which will suffice here) 
are h, rb, d. Id, nd,f. If, g, dg, rg, ch, nch, rch, th, th, rth, k, Ik, nk, rk, and 
sk. Thus a, written above the line, will represent the following words : 
"adde," "aid," "and," "age," "arch,'* "ash," "ach," "ake," "ark," and 
*' ask." And in the same way a on the line and below the line, having 
other terminations assigned to those positions, would represent other words, 
of which he gives a list. The other vowels in their turn would represent 
other words obtained from the same positions and terminations. 

To obtain monosyllables ending with vowels he recommends the 
common mode of adding a detached tick at the end, in three positions, 
against the character, but each tick in position would represent three or 
four vowel sounds, as — 

1st position — a, 
2nd position — e, 
3rd position — o. 

But he utilises this method by indicating these vowels in syllables where 
the vowel sounds occur between consonants, not only indicating the vowel, 
but also at the same time indicating the final consonant. To do this, which 
is the chief aim of his scheme, he makes the first consonant not only carry 
the vowel assigned to the position, but a certain definite consonant also. 
Thus, after the characters for Jl,fi, g, m, », pi, qu, r, s, and I, the definite 
consonant understood is to be ^ ; after b, k, j\ sk, w, and wh, the definite 
consonant understood is to be L Take an instance from the latter group — 

h above the line will be ball; bail ; bawl. 
b on „ „ bell; bill. 

b below „ „ bull ; bowl. 

After other defined letters, other definite terminating consonants are 
understood. These methods are ingenious, and may give a hint to some 
future inventor, who need no longer sigh, as Coles did, for " a three>fold 
character" to join with his " three-fold place," but may, with the materials 
now at hand, see whether, as Coles also suggests, they will suit with " that 
common division of vowels and consonants into those of the lips, the 
palate, and the throat." 

Qoing on in chronological order, I find Mason, in 1707> reducing the 
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au. 




ee. 
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detached vowel-dots to three places— viz., ••€», the same as now practised 

in Gumey's system. To Mason also appears to be attributable the first 
use of thin and thick lines to represent cognate sounds. As an example, 

/ s, / z. His instruction is, " Z sounds s hard, and therefore the same 
character for s, made longer and stronger, stands for z" He also used 
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ebaracten of different sizes under particular circumstances, and his words 
are, "Omit silent letters and enlarge emphatical ones;" and we may 

instance the word O empty, in which the m is enlarged. 

The first use of curves of different lengths, so far as I have heen able to 
ascertain, occurs in the alphabet of Francis Tanner, 1712, viz., \^ I, v^^ «. 
The same thing was done by James Weston, 1745, but there his enlarged 

curve doubled the original letter signified, as ) d, '^ dd. The first 

instance of pairing cognate sounds on the phonetic principle, to which we 
are now accustomed, occurs in Tiffin's system (1750). He distinguished 
his letters by difference of position or difference of length. Take the 

following as examples, .^p, J_&, t, ..Ld, ..^.Jt, -5-^, f», — ». 

His vowel scheme, though imperfect, was founded, not upon the letters, 
but on the sound of the vowels. In the same year Peter Annett also 
adopted a phonetic representation of the alphabet, but his plan was based 

chiefly on differentiating cognate sounds by length, as, I ^, I (2, / ^, 

/ i, though he also used thick and thin letters, as — ^, — w, r, 

*^^ } j> ) 9' To Byrom, whose system was taught by himself many 
years before its publication, in 1767, we must attribute two principles or 
devices hitherto unused, viz., the diagonal quadrant, which previous 
inventors had only used perpendicularly or horizontally, and a triple 

character for I. The examples are, 5, -^ "^; ^A, ( v..; and / ^ \ 

for 2; convenience of junction having evidently been the reason for this 
latter innovation. 

Coming now to the time of Gumey, we find a very curious device in his 
eighth edition. I am not sure whether it occurs earlier. He used a 

thickened stroke for a particular purpose. For instance, 1^ ItUm^ in 

which the t is thickened, represents the two words ''last time,'* and 
the explanation is thus rendered in a couplet : — 

" Or, if begin with what stands last in view. 
Make but that letter black, and call it two.'' 

The letter t being the last of the first word, and the first of the last, is 
thickened to represent double t. In later editions, as you are aware, this 
rule for thickening is omitted. Gumey also wrote the same sign larger 
or smaller for words which symbolised " great or little,"' as, for instance, 

J mn (enlarged), for "great man," and }> tm (diminished), for "little 
time." Thomas Gurney published his first edition 1753. The eighth 
edition was published by Joseph Gurney, and bears no date. 

The plan of differentiating between letters by means of length has been 
adopted very frequently since 1750, but the phonetic resemblance of the 
letters to which it has been applied has not always been maintained. Take 

examples from Henry Taplin (1760), I ^, I d, — k, j, / h. 
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V ; from Thomas Stackhouse, in the same year, \ p, \ h, n, 

f, / 8, / sty r^ I, /^^ If; from Holdsworth and Aldridge (17r>8), 

/ t, / th, \ kj \^ ch, — 8 sh, ^-/ n, \^ ndy ') m, J md ; 

or from W. J. Blanchard (1786), Thomas Rees (1796), Horstig (Leipsic, 
1797), John Crome (1801), Nicholson (1806), Moat (1833), and Leonard 
(1838). To Holdsworth and Aldridge (1768) must.be credited the device 
of an extended use of the circle and ellipse ; a smaller and a larger size of 

each being used ', thus, O for o, O ^or o«*» ^ ^or ^ ^^^d ^ for ^^' 

In Taplin's system (1760) we find hooked characters made up of the 
natural conjunction of two letters, as C Z, ) r. Cx^ Ib^ C . Ig, — - gl, 

yO hr, D gr, V^ rb, X, rk, &c. The same plan is observable also in 
the system of Thomas Hervey, who has had little notice from the his- 
torians, but who must be credited with having produced an admirable 
phonetic consonantal alphabet (considering its date, 1779) as you will see 
by the following specimen, which exhibits thick and thin strokes, doublv 
thick strokes, the halving of letters and double length letters; which 
devices (except two thicknesses) have long been shown to be practicable : — 
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I may pass over the rest rapidly. W. J. Blanchard (1786) used strokes 
of three lengths for three of his letters, viz., h X • / , and r / 

S. G. Bordley {circa 1787) adopted the combined plan of different size and 
slope to obtain an indication of the exact vowel, without writing it. For 

instance, ^j-V. - stood for six ^*s, each having a separate vowel 

sonnd, but whether the vowel preceded or followed the ingenious inventor 
was unable to tell. This is the only instance I have met with of an 
attempt, apparently, to copy one of the peculiarities of the "Tironian 
Notes.'* It is possible this example may furnish a hint to some future 
inventor. Mavor (1789) used hooks and loops to add letters and termina- 
tions to his primarv characters; J. H. Clive (1810) used thickened letters; 
T. Molineux (1804) distinguished Byrom's / from v by thickening the «, 

thus \ / \ v; and Gawtress (1819) used the following thick and thin 

letters, as / •«or." / **our;'* "«*," ^^/* whose." We must not 

forget that M. T. C. Gould, in a work founded on Taylor's alphabet, 
and published in Philadelphia, 1832, produced the following alterations : — 

/n / d; \/, \ «; /->v ^./-Ng; } i, ) g. With Moat'» 
system (1833) you are all familiar. 

The following illustrations will explain themselves : — 

Halving— r^ h r\ hi ) d ^ dr 

/•"N m ^"^ mpr 8 — sir. 

Thickening— O h ^ hthr \f \ fthr. 

y^^ m /^s mthr ^w/ n \^ nthr, 

r\ hi r\ hlthr \Jr \ frthr. 

Lengthening — (^ h f\ hrns 1 t \ tms. 

Terminations — (oh-ing ( oh-enee (ih-ent f Xh-icle, 

We also find the following terminations : J J J 11// — » — x> 

Mr. J. H. Lewis added a hook before r to represent gr, as C/^, reading 
the hook in proper sequence. He had \^, ><./?* x^r, y^ tr, 1, 

Ton are all so familiar with Phonography that I need not point out how 
many of these devices reappear in that system. I will conclude by enume- 
rating the alphabets in which letters are frequently represented by 
duplicate or triplicate signs : — 

Duplicate characters were used by Edmund Willis (1618) ; they were 
appropriated to o, p, and t. Metcalf (1645) had two characters each for 
h, p, and «,* Mason (1707) had two characters each for h, q, s, «, and x ; 
Weston (1727) had duplicate characters for p and «. Gibbs (1736), dupli- 
cate characters for h, d, /, g, h, J, Is, I, m, p, r, a, u, and w to obtain initial 
vowels; Lyle (1762) had duplicate characters for a, e, i, o, u, and c ; 
"Rjrom (1767) had duplicate characters for h, c, h, J, to, sh, and th, and 
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triplicate characters for the letter I, Palmer (1774) had duplicate eliaracters 
for b, d, g^ j, k,^ I, and p. Blanchard (1786) used duplicate characters for 
o» d, e, y, and x ; Mitchell (1782) used duplicates for a, f, ff, h, p, r, s, and 
to, and a triplicate character for b ; Taylor (1786) had duplicates for c 
and r; Molineux (1804) followed Byrom, as above; Nicholson (1806) had 
triplicate characters for a, o, and j?, and duplicates for u, w, and x; Gould* 
(Philadelphia, 1832) modified Taylor's alphabet by duplicating m, p, H, by 
\ w, th, y, and "touts** while Mr. Melville Bell (1852) has triplicate signs 
for every character. 

The result of our examination seems to be that the older systems 
absorbed nearly all the available Shorthand material, leaving only to 
modem inventors the discovery of more simple modes of manipulation. 



Mr. A. L. Lewis observed that Mr. Pocknell had broken new ground, 
and that the Paper was very interesting, and would probably be useful 
hereafter. 

Mr. E. GussT thought it would be interesting to know whether the 
arc of the quadrant written diagonally was first used in England by 
Byrom or Macaulay. It had been stated by Ticwis that Macaulay was 
indebted to Byrom for his system, and the use by both of the diagonal 
curve, as it might be termed, had favoured the suggestion, but he (Mr. 
Guest) had a suspicion that Macaulay might have been acquainted with 
some French systems, and, if so, he might have been indebted to them 
rather than to Byrom, because so early as 1651 Cossard had invented an 
alphabet in which this diagonal curve appeared. 

Dr. Westbt-Gibson said it was generally understood that Byrom 
printed fifty copies of . his system privately, so that it would be known 
many years before the posthumous edition of Byrom was published. 

The PsESiDBNT thought the Paper would throw some light on the 
question whether some of the older methods of Shorthand had been con- 
structed arbitrarily, or whether they had been founded on some sort of 
system. He had studied many of the old systems, and could not see why 
some of the changes introduced had been made. It was obvious that only 
a certain number of marks could be used, and the question how to utilise 
them to the best advantage was a most important one. 

A vote of thanks was given to Mr. Pocknell for his Paper. 



Mr. A. H. Bbowne then read a Paper, entitled 

SLOAN'S DUPLOYAN SHORTHAND. 

This is a Paper written by Mr. Browne to illustrate the system of 
Phonetic Shorthand which Mr. Sloan, of Dublin, has based upon the well- 
known French system of Mons. Duploy^, and issued to his pupils in works 
called The Instructor and The Reporter^ Manual. There was an animated 
discussion upon this Dnployan Shorthand and Mr. Sloan's adaptation, in 
which Mr. Reed (Vice-President) and Messrs. Guest, Lewis, Pocknell, 
Sparkhall, Dr. Westby-Gibson, and the President took part. We regret 
that from want of space we are compelled to exclude the Paper and the 
discussion from this number. 
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ANNUAL DINNER OF SHORTHAND SOCIETY. 

The annual dinner of the Shorthand Society was given on the 2l8t 
April, 1883, at the Holbom Restaurant, in the new "Queen's Room." 
Mr. Cornelius Walford, F.S.A., F.I.A., President of the Society, occupied 
"ihe chair. Among others at the dinner were Lord George Hamilton, M.P. ; 
Mr. T. A. Reed (Vice-President), Mr. E. Pocknell, Mr. E. H. Bramley, 
Dr. Westby-Gihson, Mr. M. H. Lowe, Mr. T. Anderson, Mr. Francis 
Turner, Mr. Byas, Mr. J. G. Petrie (Hon. Treasurer) ; Mr. A. B. Sparkhall, 
Mr. A. L. Lewis, Mr. Basil Cooper, Mr. J. Ashton, Mr. R. Gowing (School 
JSoard Chronicle), Mr. A. J. Cook, Mr. H. Gerrans, Mr. Henniker Ranee, 
Mr. Pearsall, Mr. C. Hunt (City Press), Mr. L. J. Dessnrne, Mr. J. H. 
Stacey, Mr. J. Stacey, Mr. H. Stacey, Mr. H. H. Pestell (Hon. Secretary), 
Mr. James Mew, Mr. Alexander Grant, &c. 

The Pebsidbnt proposed " The Queen and Royal Family," and " The 
Houses of Parliament." 

Lord Gbobob Hahilton, in replying for *'The Houses of Parlia- 
ment," and proposing " Success to the Shorthand Society," said that the 
toast of the " Houses of Parliament" was a popular one. Were it not, 
however, for the gentlemen who were kind enough to repoitt the proceedings 
in those Houses, he ventured to say it would not be so. Of course, he 
could not be expected to relate any reporting experience of his own. From 
what he did know, he believed the study of the science and literature of 
Shorthand was most useful and necessary. He considered Shorthand 
had done a great deal of good to society generally. It certainly had gone 
a long way towards improving the morals and intellect of the people. The 
difference between human beings and animals was that human beings 
communicated with each other. They could do this by the tongue and by 
the pen. Shorthand had done for the ^ongue what printing had done for 
the pen. A good reporter should, he considered, be naturaUy intelligent, 
and be also well educated. When members of Parliament forgot their 
Lindley Murray, reporters were always able to put them right. He wished 
hearty success to the Society. 

The Prbsidbnt responded to the toast, and stated that Lord George 
Hamilton had now been enrolled an " Honorary Fellow'' of the Society. 
He (the President) thought he might say that the Society was accom- 
plishing the purposes for which it was formed. He then referred in an 
amusing manner to the early history of Shorthand, and went on to remark, 
with regard to the expression, " Keep your eye on the speaker," that he 
would rather say, *"* Keep your eye on the reporter, and when he leaves off, 
do the same." (Cheers and laughter.) He read letters from Mr. Alderman 
Cotton, M.P., and Mr. W. H. Smith, MP., regretting their inability to be 
present, and also mentioned in the same connection the names of Mr. Sala 
' and Mr. Wyman, the latter of whom had been unfortunately stricken down 
by illness, but was reported to be improving. 

Mr. E. H. Bbamley, official Shorthand-writer to the London School 
Board, in responding to " Shorthand as an aid to the Press," cited a number 
of instances which came under his notice as regards Shorthand as an aid 
to the Press, interspersing his statements by several anecdotes appropriate 
to the subject. He came to the conclusion that the Shorthand-writer was 
the bone and muscle of the Press — the jackal who foraged for food to 
satisfy the readers of 130 London newspapers and nearly 2,000 provincial 
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ones. Then there was another great advantage to the nation in the won- 
derfoUy civilising power of Shorthand, in the sense that it was a standing 
menace to men who might launch forth dangerous utterances calculated to 
destroy the peace of the land, tell untruths for dishonest ends, or set forth 
fabulous views to test the public mind. Men of this stamp knew perfectly 
well that their speeches would be reproduced, and could be sworn to, and, 
for that reason, libellous statements had almost become a rarity, and 
doctrinal differences had become marvellously modified. (Hear, hear.) 

Dr. Wkstbt-Gibson, Editor of Shobthand, replying to the ** Biblio- 
graphy of Shorthand," said the subject might appear a very dry one. A 
few years back there seemed to be an impression that the Bibliography of 
Shorthand was comprised in 400 distinct works only; then 700 were 
spoken of, but at an early meeting of this Society he* placed for exhibition 
in the hands of the President a manuscript book, which he had entitled 
A Key to the Literatwe of Shorthandy containing the names, dates, Mid 
places of publication of 2,600 distinct works of 1,700 authors, besides par- 
ticulars of 350 Shorthand magazines, 200 books printed in symbolic 
characters, 200 essays and papers in periodicals on Shorthand, and about 
360 books on kindred subjects. Phonetic \reform, cipher writing, univei'sal 
language, &c. — in all 3,700, and with a little labour these could, he believed, 
be brought up to a round 4,000 works of all countries, from Ludgate Circos 
to Wagga-Wagga. The difficulty in compiling a complete bibliography 
was to know where to begin — a greater difficulty where to end. They 
ought assuredly to begin with the Garden of Eden, seeing that old John 
Funck made Adam a tachygraphic-writer. Coming down to their own 
times, they had a new work on Shorthand almost every second day. 
Dr. Westby-Gibson then amusingly described the various systems of mem- 
bers of theSociety — Pocknell's, Guest's, Rundell's, Lewis's, Anderson's, &c., 
and ended by threatening to swell the Bibliography of Shorthand by 
publishing his own Script system, with its Guides, Compendiums, and 
Dictionaries, and outdoing all the wondrous achievements of his friends. 

Mr. R. GowiNG, editor of the School Board Chronicle^ in replying to 
«* ShoHhand as an Aid to Education," said, — No doubt Shorthand-writing 
was somewhat closely associated, in his mind, with general education, 
because he was one of the few who had taken in Shorthand- writing with 
his grammar, his rule of three, and his geography. It was pretty nearly 
forty years since he began to learn ph; td, and was made to understand 
that there was a new order of English vowels running ee aah au o oo. 
He was a young phonographer when the system was in its infancy. It 
was not a part of his school-work, but they had an evening-class for it, 
and at about ten years of age he worked it with his school lessons out of 
school hours. As an educational agencv he had a high opinion of Short- 
hand, which he considered came within the curriculum of education. 
(Hear, hear.) It was a complement of grammar; it threw a great deal of 
light on the construction of language, and its analysis of vocal sounds and 
articulations furnished a useful preparation and discipline for learning the 
living languages as well as for the study of elocution. 

•* Shorthand in the Gallery" was responded to by Mr. Fbanois Ttjbnes, 
Barristerat-Law, formerly a ** Gallery" reporter. 

"Shorthand as an Aid to Business" was responded to by Mr. H. 
Gbbbans, of the staff of Messrs. Gumey and Co. 

Mr. Thomas Allen Reed, speaking on the subject of •* Shorthand in 
the Law Courts," compared the duties of the legal reporter for the autho- 
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riscd ** Law Reports'* and those of the Shorthand- writer proper. The 
latter, he said, was the real Simon Pure — no hybrid or half-caste — the 
man who stuck to his speaker like a detective, who followed him, as the 
printer said, ** out of window*'— who chased him through all the shoals 
and quicksands of his oratory — ^tracked him in the highest flights of his 
eloquence, in and out of the thickest mazes and jungles of composition — 
through flowery mead and rushing torrent — never losing sight of his victim, 
till he was securely flastened with red tape and served up in a beautiful 
marbled paper cover. He then alluded to the phenomenon, which, he said, 
had often struck him as a remarkable one, that so many professional 
Shorthand-writers were indifferent to Shorthand as an art ; but, at the 
same time, he thought that Smith ought not to be judged too severely if he 
thought more of the number of folios his transcript would yield than he 
did of the origin of the Tironian notes; and that Jones might be excused 
for feeling a languid interest in the question whether Shorthand should be 
** Phonetic," or "Legible,** or "Compendious,** when he was anxiously 
wondering whether he or Smith would get the order for notes in the big 
case that was going to last a month. But allowing for the circumstances 
that naturally gave a prosaic diriection to the current of one's thoughts, 
he was still unable to appreciate the mental attitude of the man who 
abandoned all his interest in the art which he practised for his daily bread; 
and he recommended his brethren in the High Court of Justice to join 
the Society in a body. 

Mr. Mabshall H. Lowe, in speaking on the subject of the " Prospects 
of Reporters,*' said it would not be gainsaid that some very eminent men 
had been reporters. It was said of Dr. Johnson that he wrote his reports 
without going into the legislative chambers, sometimes from the reports 
that were brought to him by other persons, and sometimes from an intuitive 
knowledge, on seeing the names of the debaters, of what they were likely 
to have said. On one occasion he was complimented on holding evenly 
between the two great political parties the balance of eloquence and of 
argument, whereupon he replied that he took care that the " Whig dogs 
should not have the best of it,** and that was a sentiment in which the 
noble lord who was member for Middlesex would, no doubt, very heartily 
concur. (Laughter and applause.) Instancing the great Lord Campbell, 
and in the present day Mr. Justice Kay, as men who, having been re- 
porters, had attained high judicial eminence, Mr. Lowe said it was to his 
mind a source of great satisfaction to be able in the present day to establish 
a connecting link between the career of the reporter and some of the 
highest offices under the Crown. (Applause.) In conclusion, he said that 
for the man who was able and could do much, the outlook of the reporter's 
career was lofty, and might even be splendid, while for men of meaner 
capacity and less vivid imagination he would still hold up the profession 
of reporting as affording a firm and solid platform from which " vaulting 
ambition** might make a very considerable leap. (Applause.) 

Mr. Thomas Andebson (Author of History of Shorthcmd), in replying 
to the " Past and Future of Shorthand," said that in the few observations 
he should offer to that distinguished company, on the future of Shorthand, 
he laid no claim to the robe of the prophet nor to the science of manto- 
logy ; but whatever value his opinions might deserve depended, perhaps, 
chiefly on the accuracy of his inspection of the history of their art, and 
the rationale of the deductions he had drawn from it. To-day, which was 
the offspring of yesterday, became in its turn the progenitor of to-morrow. 
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and bore on its face not only the lineaments of its ancestry, but also 
affoi'ded to the careful observer a pretty accurate horoscope of its probable 
posterity. There was nothing new under the sun, but in the achievement 
of excellence they only established their kinship with the lordly past and 
noble future. Now, as they were all well aware, Shorthand was tiot a new 
thing. Its roots were to be traced far back in the depths of primordial 
antiquity, and long anterior probably to the verse of the crowned minstrel, 
" My tongue is the pen of a ready writer," the art of abbreviation was 
both valued and practised. ^ But it was not till the time of the Bomans, 
and in the consulate of Cicero, that we met with authentic instances of its 
use.. Still, meritorious as was the system of Tyro, it was yet, in his 
opinion, inferior in one respect to that of the Greeks, which was borrowed 
from it, but which was distinguished from it in many important respects. 
Well, what was the future of Shorthand ? The ftiture of Shorthand was a 
revolution. The requirements of to-day demanded a different system from 
any now in use — a system probably, in the first instance, of abbreviated 
longhand was necessary to save the time wasted in transcription from the 
Shorthand notes, for the printer, for telegraphic purposes, and for even 
note-taking, where a verbatim report was not necessary. After the time 
of Bright there was a solution of continuity in Shorthand progress, and 
new systems were multiplied in ignorance of all that had been done by the 
precursors of the authors. The thread had been lost, and it was now 
necessary to remedy that error. It was in the unity — in the oneness of 
their progress, in the continuity of the cycles — that one main charm and 
dignity of human life consisted, and in which also lay a high, though not 
the highest, faith and promise of their illustrious future. (Applause.) 

Mr. Alebed H. Bbownb, late of the Bombay Press, replying to the 
toast of ** Shorthand in , the Colonies and in India," said that though he 
had no personal acquaintance with the Colonies, he had for several years 
been connected with the leading Indian papers. A comparatively few 
years ago, the subject of reporters and reporting in India might have 
been summed up like the famous chapter on the " Snakes in Ireland" — 
** There are no snakes in Ireland" — for there were then no reporters, 
properly So called, in India. The Indian Press of late years, and the 
Bombay Press in particular, had become so developed that it might claim 
a high position, even in comparison with the best of the home papers, both 
for enterprise and general ability. The verbatim reporter was now an 
indispensable assistant to the leading papers of India, but though at first 
all, and, at present, the majority of the principal reporters on the daily 
Press were imported from England, the natives had taken up Shorthand 
with a readiness and success that seemed to promise that they would 
soon monopolise that field of labour. The European reporter in India had 
many difficulties to contend with which his brother at home had not. 
Ignorance of native manners, customs, languages, &c., sometimes confused 
and often troubled him. Of this he gave some amusing instances. 
During the mutiny, an English correspondent wrote home that after a 
battle the wounded had been carried off^ by the ferocious " Doolies" of the 
adjoining hills, the fact being that they were carried off on " doolies" or 
stretchers. In the course of the first speech which Lord Lytton made as 
Viceroy of India, at the opening of the new Bombay Sailors' Home, his 
lordship spoke of the Home as a magnificent building for the reception of 
" Jack Tars and Viceroys," and this phrase appeared in a local report as 
** Jack Tar's sore eyes." 
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Mr. J. G. Petbie, in responding to the toast of " Shorthand and 
Type-writing," stated that his investigations had led him to the conclu- 
sion, that while reporting machines were no improvement upon what 
could be done by an efficient Stenographer with his note -book and pen or 
pencil, the type-writer was of the utmost use for rapid and legible tran- 
scription. When the type-writer was first introduced into this country by 
Messrs. Bemington, he carefully inspected the machine, but at that time 
he did not care to adopt it, as there were then but few ascertainable data 
with regard to its actual capabilities. Since then, however, his thoughts 
had often turned towards it as an alternative to using the pen. It had 
been well said by their worthy President that it was not the taking of the 
Shorthand notes, but the long spells of transcribing them, which wore 
out the Stenographer, and he (the speaker) determined about two years 
ago to use the machine as a change from the usual method of writing out. 
He might say that he had been so satisfied with the result that he had 
acquired several of these time-saving machines, and through his recom- 
mendation they were beginning to be used by the profession, both in this 
country and also amongst the reporting corps of the French senate. In 
America they were utilised by nearly all the Shorthand-writers, and 
business houses had not been slow to appreciate their advantages. Of late 
much had been done to improve and simplify Stenography, but, strange to 
say, the ordinary script characters had changed little during successive 
ages, and the Shorthand-writer of the present time was obliged to 
ti'anscribe his notes almost as laboriously as did his prototype of the old 
Roman days. The type-writer seemed the only solution of the difficulty, 
and he looked forward to the time when its use would be general, and 
when it would be found lightening the hard and exhausting labours which 
the Stenographer had to undergo. (Applause.) 

** The Professional Press'* was responded to by Mr. A L. Lewis, joint- 
editor of Shobthanb. 

In announcing the following toast, the President alluded to Mr. Pock- 
nell as the founder and moving spirit of the Society, and said he always 
felt that he (the President) was occupying a position which ought to have 
been filled by the founder. 

Mr. E. PocKNEiiL (author of Legible ShorthaTid), in replying to 
" Shorthand Organisations," referred to some 6f the advantages of asso- 
ciation and'exchange of ideas, and to some of the monstrosities of inventors 
who had been ** hermits of the quill" in pre-association times, expressing 
the opinion that during the past thirty years the wanderings of Steno- 
graphic inventors in their own labyrinth9 had been less extensive than 
formerly. The Society desired to send fraternal greetings to the Organisa. 
tions in America, Canada, Prance, and Germany, and must envy the State- 
endowed Institute of Dresden, without hoping for the same privileges in 
England, unless the City Guilds ofiered their assistance towards the objects 
of the Society. He next alluded to the advantages of a cosmopolitan 
Shorthand Society like this, both in the interest of the inventor and the 
public, and drew a picture of the future Shorthand organisation, which 
should combine first all English societies, then all European, and finally 
European and American amalgamated in one. (Applause.) 

** The Visitors" was proposed by the Pbesideitt, and responded to by 
Mr. Byas ; and a brief address by the Peesidbnt closed an enjoyable 
evening. 
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Stolzb Shobthand. — The Stolze Shorthand Society of Berlin, of 
which Max Backler is the President, takes precedence of all other Con- 
tinental Stenographic Societies with regard to memhership. There are 
over 350 memhers at the present time, and the Society pnhlishes two 
periodicals. 

PHONoaBAPHic LiBBABY. — The second work of Mr. Pitman's " fairy 
library*' will be " Tom Brown's Holidays." The phonographic characters 
will be on a larger scale than in the first work, " Pickwick«" 

LsaiBLE Shobthaitd. — Any one applying to Mr. PockneU, 64, Imperial- 
building, Ludgate-circns, London, and writing their letter in "Legible 
Shorthand," will receive a reprint of his paper on "Modem English 
Shorthand Signs." 

Thb Gbafhohetbb. — ^A novel apparatus has been devised by Mr. F. G, 
Fowler whereby writers, and more especially Shorthand-writers, may 
determine the length of time occupied in executing any written charact^ 
down to less than the 100th part of a second, as well as that employed in 
lifting the pen and passing from word to word in continuous writing. 
Heretofore there has been no way of determining the amount required for 
each individual word, but only the aggregating time for a number of words 
— as, for instance, one minute for 150 words. The Stenographer sits down 
and writes as in actual work, and the pressure of pen or pencil on the paper, 
and the lifting of same from the paper, serves to establish and brc^ an 
electric current, which causes a stylus to form lines and blanks on a 
steadily-advancing scroll of paper, the lines corresponding to the time that 
the pen is in contact with the paper, and the blanks to the time it is lifted 
from the paper. In one of the trials made the briefest word (and) occupied 
in its formation [we know nothing of the system used] T-lOOths of a second 
(or *07), and the longest word used (slumbers) took 1 second and 6-lOOths 
of a second (or 1*06). Our worthy friend Mr. Guest, author of Com- 
pendious Shorthand, should certainly get one of these curious devices, and 
continue in the interests of Shorthand his chronometrical and geometrical 
studies. As we get older we are certainly advancing towards the Short- 
hand of the Future. 

Thb Alphabet. — ^The following sentence of *33 letters has generally 
been considered the shortest into which the 26 letters of the English 
alphabet . could be compressed : — " J. Gray : pack with my box five dozen 
quails." Somebody hailing from Utica afterwards improved upon this by 
fashioning a sentence of 32 letters: — "Quick, glad zephyrs, wait my 
javelin box." Becently, however, a Boston (U.S.) lawyer has stretched the 
alphabet upon a Procrustean bed of 31 letters : — " Z. Badger : thy vixen 
jumps quick at fowl." A little more effort and some one may in an "hour 
of idleness" make 30 letters suffice for the purpose. This, however, reminds 
us that a few months back we gave in the " Pastime" comer of a monthly 
the feat fairly accomplished with the 26 letters only, as an exercise to string 
a Shorthand alphabet upon> but in so doing we used a second t and u for 
j and V. 
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On the 12th of March the first hasiness meeting of the Spring Session 
drew together a full attendance of the memhers to hear Mr. Neville's- 
interesting discourse upon "Shop," by which (we may explain to the 
uninitiated) was meant an exhaustive paper upon the comparative merits of 
the many rival systems of Shorthand now before the public. Mr. Neville 
asked the questions : — Does it matter what system you learn so long as yon 
practise ? Then, if it does, which is the best of the present methods to adopt ? 
These, he considered, were practical questions, Qssentially in the province 
of practical Shorthand-writers who desired to discuss scientifically the 
merits of Shorthand as an art. He considered ^e old systems to be all 
progressive, and he reviewed those that were best known, including 
Lewis's, Gumey's, Taylor's, and Pitman's, until he came to Pocknell's. 
As regsirda Lewis's, he was of opinion that whilst it was both original and 
practical, it reUed toQ much upon the memory to aid it. Of (journey's 
system he wished to speak tenderly; he had learned it when a boy. 
He thought, however, there were too many arbitraries in it, and he 
believed that in fifty years' time Qumey's would be a thing of the past. 
If he had to leam one of the older systems he would unhesitatingly choose 
Taylor's, which many people thought the best. Pitman, he said, was a 
theorist, and his system was the outcome of many hundred minds, but he 
thought it a treacherous system in the hands of a tyro, and it required 
considerable manipulation. With regard to " Pocknell's Legible Short- 
hand," he considered its practicabili^ had yet to- be tested, and could 
hardly think it vrs^B an advance in the art. A discussion followed the 
lecture, in the course of which Mr. Pocknell defended his system, and pro- 
duced letters and postcards he had received from. America written in it, 
which at any rate established its feasibility as a practical system of cor- 
respondence. A vote of thanks was cordially passed to Mr. Neville for 
his Paper. 

On the 9th of April Mr. William Sbnioe, the " Redspinner" of the daily 
Press, favoured the Association with his " Personal Experiences in Queens- 
land." He related tlie circumstances under which he went out to 
Australia in the capacity of superintendent of the reporting arrangements 
connected with the Assembly, and had formed a cadet corps of Shorthand- 
writers in the colony. He was exceedingly amusing and instructive in the 
account of his experiences, which had been many and varied, not merely in 
the reporting gallery, but also on the colonial Press. He had had the labour 
of starting a daily Sansard for Queensland, which was the only colony 
having the enterprise to publish such a journal of their own. Dr. Lempri^re 
moved the vote of thanks to Mr. Senior, which Mr. Pocknell seconded, 
and it was passed with acclamation. 

Mr. J. Kedding- Wabe gave an interesting lecture on the 16th of April 
nx>on the subject of " George Eliot in Relation to Puritanism," in which 
he reviewed the history of Puritanism from its earliest days, contending 
that it had its origin with WUliam Rufus in his opposition to the encroach- 
ments of the Church, and from that time it had grown to its modem 
dimensions. He considered George Eliot was a literary outcome of 
Puritanism, and referred to '' Adam Bede" as the strongest proof of the 
Puritanism of the author. 

A Paper on " Polylingual Shorthand" was contributed by Mr. Hugh 
James on the 30th of April. Disclaiming any idea of inventing a new 
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system, Mr. James stated that his main ohject was to offer some speculative 
suggestions as to the direction in which the solution of the question of a 
uniyersal Shorthand might be discovered. He thought that the demand 
for a system adapted for the taking of notes in more than one language 
would continue to grow, and this consideration seemed to him more 
important than the mere simplification of a system for use in one language 
only. He then discussed the various methods adopted by different writers 
to attain their objects, and sharply criticised the principles laid down in 
Anderaoi/Cs History of Shorthand. He suggested that Shorthand should 
be syllabic and not alphabetic, that Shorthand-writers should cultivate 
ambidexterity, and that possibly some modification of the phonograph 
might reveal the secret of what for the want of a better name he called 
"sound-hand.'' An animated discussion ensued, among the speakers 
being Mr. Neville (author of Syllaibic Shorthand), Mr. Focknell {Legible 
Shorthand), Mr. Bundell (Civil Serwiee Shorthand), and Mr. Guest 
(Compendious Shorthand). The thanks (^ the Assodattion were onam- 
mously accorded to Mr. James for his Paper. 

On the 21st of May Dr. J. E. Casfbntbb gave A very interesting lecture 
on " The Comic Po«^ of the Last Century" to a veiy full meeting of the 
Association ; and on the 11th of June Mr. Nbyillb read a Paper upon the 
subject of " Figures," which chiefly dealt with the history of arithmetic 
and algebra- 
Mr. W. E. Chuboh delivered an exceedingly attractive lecture upon 
** The Romance of the Drama" on the 2nd of July. It would be impos- 
sible to do justice either to the lecture or to the lecturer in the brief space 
at our disposal, and it must suffice to say that even Mr. Church seemed to 
outshine himself upon the occasion. Mr. Woohnbb, "BLA,, proposed the 
vote of thanks, and Dr. R W. Riohabbbon seconded it in a very effective 
manner, and it was unanimously passed. 

On the 28th of May and the SOth of July the members and frioids of 
the Association ei\joyed their usual entertainments, which were, as before, 
under the direction of Mr. Watson, and were, if possible, more successful 
than ever, the room on each occasion being crowded to the utmost. 

The last-named meeting brought the work of the season to a termina- 
tion, and in dismissing the members for their vacation the President ex- 
pressed the hope that they would all return after the holidays refreshed 
and strengthened by their rest, which he was quite sure was well earned. 

J. DOUOLAB. 



Tblegbaph by Ttpe-Writee. — The American Shorthand magazines 
are much exercised by discussing the accounts of the wonderful telegraphic 
feat of Mr. Charles F. Lantry. That gentleman is said to have furnished 
to the Slmira (N.Y.) Advertiser press despatches, clearly printed, capi- 
talised, and punctuated, as taken from the wires at the rate of 40 words 
per minute, and printed direct on the type-writer. The work is said to be 
extremely neat-looking; and according to the certificate of Mr, M. S. Palmer, 
manager of the JEhnira office, the sheet (a continuous roll of four feet in 
length) was copied on the type-writer direct from the night circuit of the 
New York State Associated Press, by Mr. Lantry. This new operation, 
if carried out systematically and energetically, will revolutionise the 
method of gathering and transmitting news. 
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Thi «ev«nth meeting of the enrrent Sesston was held at the City Gluh, 
Fleet-street, on Wednesday evening. May 2nd, 1883, Cornelias Walford, 
Baq^ President, in the chair. The following new memhers were elected :~- 

General Hannyngton, India Office, W. 

8. Ghrogan, Press Association, Wine Office-conirt, E.C. 

— Tarren, Daily Chronicle, 116, Bamshury-road, N. 

N. P, Heffley, 260, Prospect-road, Brooklyn, N.Y- 

J. L. Cobbin, Rose Bank, Cape Town, South Africa. 

Mr. GiTEST then read a Paper on 

THE GEOMETRY OP SHORTHAND. 

Ik the excellent address with which onr President inangorated the 
current session of this Society a suggestion was thrown out which it has ap- 
peared to me to be to the general advantage to pursue. If I am not mistaken, 
it was suggested in that address that the various principles of Shorthand 
systems should be submitted to a committee of experts, that an authoritative 
opinion might be obtained as to their merits. To aid in the development 
of that idea is the main object of the present Paper. I think it will be 
admitted that before any opinion can be accepted as authoritative, whether 
of an individual or a committee, it must be regarded as just by the majority 
of those who will be afiected by it, and in order that it may be considered 
just it must be seen to be based upon broad and accepted truths. The 
first object to be realised is^ therefore, to ascertain whether in Stenography 
there exist any such truths, and, when they are found, to clearly define and 
state them. 

In matters of science, where faith has no part, whatever is not self- 
evident must be proved before it can be accepted as true, and the more 
severely accurate the demonstration is, the more eternally and universally 
binding will be the conclusion arrived at. Assuming that during the three 
centuries that have elapsed since the introduction of Shorthand as a prac- 
tical art in this country some principles may be found to have received so 
general a sanction that we may state them as fundamental truths or 
axioms, it ought not to be impossible, by the use of a proper terminology, 
to show that certain propositions may be necessary deductions fix)m, or 
corollaries to, what is universally admitted, and that other propositions 
may be incompatible therewith. By accurately defining our terms, and 
by carefully noting what facts in Stenography can be put forward as 
evidently true, we can at once test a certain number of propositions, and 
may be able to obtain almost immediately a general assent to a consider- 
able number of principles, which may thenceforward be regarded as fixed. 
In our fixed principles, our definitions, and our axioms a committee of 
experts would find those canons of judgment which it must evidently pre- 
scribe to itself before it can begin to consider any single principle which 
may be brought before it. But, so far as I am aware, no such canons any- 
where exist, at present, in a definite form. 

It is, perhaps, quite unnecessary to try to demonstrate to this Society 
the advantages that must accrue from the course I propose, if by it a 
^feneral consenstu of opinion can be gained on even a few of the most 
elementary points. I^eed only point to the main object of our Society, as 
etated in its roles, for a full justification for bringing this matter before 
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you, and for' urging yon, with all the earnestness of which I am capable, 
to give to it your immediate and careful attention. The object of the 
Society is ^* the study of the Science and Literature of Shorthand and the 
investigation and discussion of the principles which should govern the 
construction of a system of Shorthand, adapted, if possible, for general 
use." The principles of a system such as is contemplated in that state- 
ment of objects must, in the main, be of universal acceptation, or nearly so, 
and how is universal acceptation to be procured unless we or some other 
body or some other individual set about it ? 

The plan I propose may not be the best, and if any member has another 
to suggest he is certain to find willing ears to listen to his propositions, 
and I may say for myself that he will find no more anxious or willing 
listener than the author of this Paper. I quite expect, nay hope, to hear 
it urged, in some quarters, against proceeding on the principles of exact 
science, that the laborious attempt to state such and such matters with 
precise accuracy is a task which seems "about as undesirable as it is 
nearly impossible." Without the opposition of some doubter *' it is nearly 
impossible" that the full advantages of any plan can ever be properly 
demonstrated. To have it called an "impossibility" I should have the 
right to regard as complimentary, since there is no shade of impossibility 
about the matter, as I see it ; and to have it called " undesirable" would, 
under certain circumstances, be pouring oil upon the fire. . 

That some plan must presently be adopted is very certain. How long 
shall we be content to answer with " I cannot tell" the frequent inquiries 
of our young friends — " Which is the best system of Shorthand for me to 
learn ?" Is it not time that we were able to tell ? I do not mean to say that 
there are not persons who profess to answer the question very readily. But 
I do say that there are extremely few persons in the world who are in a posi- 
tion at present to give any answer but a negative one, who are not either 
interested, callous, or ignorant. The conscientious man, who knows by 
long experience how often the system he practises has disappointed 
him, hesitates to answer the question. He has heard of systems that 
profess to have removed the defects with which his own is chargeable, 
but he has no means of ascertaining for himself with anything like certitude 
whether the vaunted system does or does not contain some other principles 
which more than neutralise the advantage claimed. We have qnite 
recently had a claim made by the author of Compendious Shorthand 
of an immense advantage over all other systems in brevity, and not only in 
brevity, but in legibility, and every valuable qaality. What present means 
have we of finding out whether there is not some defect in that system 
which should make us hesitate to recommend it in spite of many apparent 
advantages ? I have the right to say, as the author of that system, that I 
am more anxious than any one else, if in it there are such defects, that the 
light of day should at once be let in upon them, in order that they may be 
cured. . There are several members of our Society the authors of other 
manuals, who, having spent so much brain-sweat on their several books, 
are entitled to hold them up, but how gladly would they welcome a set of 
canons of judgment settled by others and accepted by the world, if they 
could simply say, in answer to the query, " Take my book, and judging it 
by those canons, you will see whether you ought to study my system or 
not." Then we have in this country a few ardent partisans of foreign 
systems, followers of Gabelsbei^er, Stolze, Arends, and Duploye, who boldly 
dispute the supremacy of Phonography, as well as that of the older English 
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systems of Gurney, Taylor, and Lewis. When we see that Phonographers, 
who in the ardour of youth could discover no defects whatever in Phono- 
graphy, shake their heads more and 'more decidedly as they grow whiter, 
when they hear young enthusiasts hold it up as infallible, we may well think 
that it is time to try and find the means of lighting up our feet with some 
new lamp, that we may walk the forward path of progress with a firmer, 
swifter, and more powerful tread. 

Scarcely anything can be more certain than that, among the hundreds 
of different systems that have been proposed, no two have precisely the 
same degree of utility or excellence. Each has, in addition to defects pecu- 
liar to itself, some good qualities, and some have many good qualities. 
But the good points may concern unimportant matters, while the bad ones 
may be vital. There can, in short, he no, doubt that if we could accurately 
measure the good and bad qualities of each, we should be able to place 
them in their due order of * merit. Wanting this means of accurate 
measurement, we have from time to time the most unsound judgments 
passed with oracular assumption, which time and later experience prove to 
be hollow and absurd. 

I was careful to say that by the use of a proper terminology we might 
be able to realise certain advantages. It is manifest that until we can 
agree upon what terms are proper we can make no progress. We must there- 
fore commence with a set of acceptable definitions. We can then present 
in proper form a series of self-evident truths, which are in fact axioms, 
and we may claim to assume other principles which, though not quite self- 
evident, will probably meet with no opposition. A number of propositions 
may then follow more or less requiring the application of the accepted 
principles for their demonstration, and these in turn will furnish new 
arguments for. the solution of new problems. We may, in fact, at length 
arrive at what, in view of the fact that Stenography is the art of employing 
geometrical lines, it is surprising that we have not long since arrived at, 
"The Gbometey of Shoethand/* 

I am prepared to submit the following definitions, axioms, postulates, 
and propositions as the first step in the progress. It is for the Society to 
decide in what form the propositions shall be considered, but, if allowed to 
make a suggestion, I should advocate the appointment of a select com- 
mittee from the general body of members, foreign associates as well as 
resident members being invited to express opinions, to decide upon the 
form of the propositions, which might then go forth to the approaching 
International Congress in Canada, and to every Stenographic Association 
in the world, as the recommendations of the Shorthand Society. 

The following axioms submitted by Mr. Guest were discussed, the 
principle being in most cases found acceptable by the committee, but the 
ftirther consideration of the precise terms in which they should be expressed 
was deferred until after the consideration of definitions and explanations 
of tei*ms. 

Peoposed Axioms. 

1. A speech is a collection of phonic units, a written discourse one of 

graphic units, and a Shorthand note one of Stenographic units. 

2. The most facile marks should be allotted to the most frequently 

recurring consonants. 

3. Simple sounds or word-elements should be represented by the 

simplest signs available. 

4. Similar sounds should have signs which are similar, but sufficiently 

distinct. 
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6. The elements of words may be cither expressed, indicated, or 
implied. . _,^, 

6. An element expressed is more legible than one indicated or imphed. 

7. An indicated clement is more legible than an implied one. 

a Elements must be adequately represented where not completdy 

represented, xi.ii, 

9. The abbreviation of common words is more adrantageons than tne 
abbreyiation of uncommon words. , » , , i? a 

10. Arbitrary, or partially arbitrary, signs for words should be few, and 

limited to those in very common use. 

11. It is generally more important to express consonants than vowels. 

12. A vowel (or consonant) in the initial position is more important 

than one in any other position in a word, 

13. Secondary consonants coalescing with primaries should be added 

thereto by uniform and simple modification rfthe primaries. 

14. Economy demands that every principle or device adopted in 

Stenography shall bo utilised to the fullest extent of its capacity. 

15. Time, not space or form, is the measure of brevity. 

16. Signs which are illegible represent a waste of effort. ^^ 

17. All principles which are universally admitted to be true of geometry 

or any cognate science may be admitted to be true of Stenography, 
so far as they are applicable. v> 4. +1, 

18. The vocal mechanism is the same in all races of men, but tne 

various organs may be differently developed in the different races. 

The Pebsident said the Paper was of much interest. It was compre- 
hensive in its views, and had the merit of being just, in so far as it 
endeavoured to lay down rules by which to apply a test by which to 3udge 
future, systems, but the author of the Paper had not yet shown l^ow he 
intended to apply the rules to Stenography. The application, however, of the 
principles, if granted, would be placed within the reach of everybody. The 
mode suggested seemed to come well within the object which the Society 
had in view, and in that respect the Paper would doubtless answer it» 
purpose. 

Mr. PoCKKELL, being caDed on, said that Mr. Guest was to be com- 
mended for the trouble he had taken in the matter. It was at the present 
moment impossible to judge any system of Shorthand in a way which 
would command the assent of all, because no canons to which all would 
assent had been laid down. To apply a remedy was what Mr. Guest had 
endeavoured to accomplish, and no doubt it was the first step which the 
Society, through its members, individually and collectively, ought to take. 
Whether the axioms and definitions that Mr. Guest had formulated wotM 
meet with universal concurrence could not at this moment be determined, 
but he saw uo reason why they should not be carefully examined by » 
committee, as Mr. Guest had suggested, and if approved by this Societgr it 
would only be right that the opinions of other Societies should be taken 
upon them, so that, as soon as possible, a basis might be agreed upon which 
future inventors could profit by, and which inventors of current systems 
might comply with if they choose to do so. In no other way, so far as he 
coi^d see, could the work of the Society be better advanced, and he pro- 
posed a vote of thanks to the author of the Paper for introducing the 
subject. 

Mr. Sparkhall, in seconding the vote, agreed that the Paper wai a 
useful attempt to advance the science of Shorthand quite within the lines 
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of tlie Society. Whether all the propositions laid down hy Mr. Guest were 
correct a commiH;ee should determine. 

Mr. A. L. Lewis agreed that the Society was indehted to Mr. Guest 
for an important Paper, and that he had heen in a large measure suc- 
cessful. Some of the propositions he was not prepared to accept on the 
spur of the moment, hut prohably further explanations might modify his 
views. 

Mr. A. H. Bsowms said the opinion of a committee of this Society, 
while having weight, would scarcely carry sufficient authority alone ; but 
when work^ out in a thoroughly complete manner, and endorsed by other 
leading Shorthand Societies, the scheme might be expected to reach a 
degree of finality which would be highly useful and might become autho- 
ritative. 

The PsESiDENT concurred that the scheme, after being examined by 
the committee, ought to be sent to other Societies as a tentative one, with 
a view to receiving suggestions. It was a subject that could hardly 
be dealt with effectually in a general meeting, and would be much better 
considered by a committee. Ko doubt, if Mr. Guest succeeded in laying 
down certain canons which would apply to geometrical systems, they would 
afford some test of the relative merits of such systems, and if they could 
be received generally as axioms Mr. Guest would have rendered a service 
not only to the present Shorthand world but to future generations. He 
had found many systems apparently very ingenious and attractive, but, 
when picked to pieces or put into practice, their defects were observed, 
their ingenuity vanished, and their uselessness was painfoUy discovered. 
Mr. Guest, in formulating his axioms and definitions, had hit upon a good 
idea, and if the scheme " held water*' it would no doubt largely advance 
the objects of the Society. . 

Mr. GiTBBT said he desired that the scheme should be examined with a 
view to find out whether what he had advanced was true or untrue. Some 
portions of the scheme would require demonstration and proofs, and these 
he was prepared to offer. No one could complain if the truth should 
happen to affect his system prejudicially ; it would then be the business of 
any author so affected to cut away any unsound parts of his system. (Hear, 
hear.) What they had to do was to separate the true from the untrue,' 
and then accept what was true as a basis to work upon in the future. 
(Hear, hear.) Then they would have a platform to stand upon, which at 
present they had not. Discussions on Shorthand questions proceeded now 
in a circle, but they were always traversing the circumference, and could 
never reach the centre for want of some basis on which to argue the truth 
or falsehood of any given method, device, principle, &c., adopted by any 
Stenographic author. ^ 

A committee was then appointed to consider the scheme presented, 
viz. : — ^Mr. Pocknell, Mr. T. A. Reed, Mr. T. Anderson, Mr. A. L. Lewis, 
Dr. Westby-Gibson, Mr. Sparkhall, Mr. J. B. Rundell, Mr, Petrie, Mr. H. 
James, Mr. A. H. Browne, and Mr. Guest, with power to add to their 
number. 

The annual meeting of the Society was announced by the President, 
C. Walford, Esq., t-o be held at his house, 86, Bclsize-park-gardens, Hamp' 
stead, on the evening of the 30th June next ; and the members of the Society 
were kindly invited by Mr. Walford to a " Reception" the same evening. 
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Thb eighth meeting of the present Session was held at the City Clnh^ 
Fleet-street, on Wednesday evening, 6th June, 1883, Thomas Allen Beed, 
Esq., Vice-President, in the chair. The following new members were 
elected:— 

Henry Harvey, 60, Glebe-place, Eing's-road, S.W. 

B. Dnnning, 62, Scarsdale Villas, Eensing^n* 

James Simson, Eiston Cottage, Ayr, K.B. 

Mr. Harvey, a yonng artist of rising merit, offered to the Conncil a- 
bnst, recently executed, of the First President of the Society, Mr. Cornelias 
Walford. The offer was accepted with thanks, and the Council decided to 
present the bust to Mrs. Walford, on occasion of the second annual meeting, 
on 30th June next, in recognition of the valuable ser^ces of Mr. Walford. 

Mr. A. H. BsowiiE then read a Paper entitled :— 

' LEGIBLE PHONOGBAPHY. 

Many years ago I commenced the study of Phonography, but aft^r 
making some progress I found that the successful practice of that system 
was only to be attained by a far longer and more laborious course of 
study than I was at the time either inclined or able to devote to it ; nor did 
the system recommend itself to me as a very perfect one. After abandoning 
Phonography I tried several other systems, including Odell's, but I found 
them all, like Mr. Pitman's, unadapted to my wants ; and in saying this I 
would like to give point to the expression of the fact that my objections to 
those systems were at the time purely personal, not theoretical ; almost all 
of half-a-dozen or more systems that I tried, and more especially Mr. Pit- 
man's, were systems that I still think capable of yielding most valuable 
results, in the hands of any man who takes one or other of them up — ^not 
as I wished to do, as an amateur, but as a special study. Lideed, I cannot 
conceive a man of average ability taking up Pitman's, Pocknell's, or one of 
half-a-dozen other systems, and making the attainment of a mastery of the 
system chosen the chief object of his time and labour, eventually failing 
to obtain an ample practical result. But none of these systems were suited 
to the need of one who, as I did, wanted one that might be picked up in 
occasional half.hour studies, and would yet be both brief and legible. 

From my study of various systems I was led to form some theories as 
to how the need for such a system as I have hinted at might be supplied, 
and I very early came to the conclusion that Coles had reached in 1674— 
namely, that a perfect system of Shorthand would necessarily be one in 
which every distinct utterance of a speaker's voice — every unit of vocal 
effort — would be answered by a distinct motion of the writer's pen ; and from 
this I inferred that the syllable being the true phonetic unit as it Is the 
result of a single effort of the voice, so it should be represented in Short- 
hand by a single effort of the pen, and should in every way be an adequate 
and distinct representation, not of the letter or letters with which in ordinary 
writing we would show the sound, but of the sound itself — in other words, 
in taking down the word centuries, for example, the Shorthand- writer 
should be freed from all consideration or thought of or as to the alpha- 
betical elements or letters by which the word would be represented in 
ordinary writing — that is, that instead of having to think of the letters 
c — € — n — t — « — r — i — e — 8 as representing the three sounds cent — w — ies, 
and then of the signs and their arrangement necessary to represent these 
alphabetical elements of the word, he should have only to think of three 
signs representing the three sounds he had heard. 
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Now if H were possible for a Shorthand inventor to pnt befofe his pupils 
« system in whidi every syllabic sound that occurs in our language was 
adequately expressed by a single stroke of the pen, and that the signs thus 
obtained were capable of suitable combination with each other, and other- 
wise fulfilled the requirements of a practicable system, I think we should 
find in such a system the very apme of perfection. 

Towards the realisation of such a system I have for several years directed 
a good deal of attention and study, and though I have as yet failed to fully 
obtain the result I wished to reach, I have made such progress that it maj 
not be unprofitable to submit the general idea and arrangement of my 
system to the criticism of thp members of this Society. 

Mr. PockneU some time ago, in a Paper read before our Society, said 
that the Shorthand inventors of the past had used all the available materials 
for the composition of a system of Shorthand, and that there was nothing 
left for the modern inventor to do but to adapt to better purpose the 
materials already in use. But while I may admit that my system is but a 
new arrangement of old materials, 1 claim for it that it is essentially new- 
in theory and practice. 

From the remarks I have already made you will have inferred that the 
principal objects. X have aimed- at in arranging my system have been that 
it should be phonetic, syllabic, legible, brief, and easy to learn. 

To secure these five objects I have made extensive experiments, embracing 
the production of not one but several difibrent systems, and the one which I 
am about to illustrate is the result^ therefore, not of mere theory only, but 
of practical trial. 

With regard to the first of the five points I have just named, it is suffi- 
cient to say that the phonetic principle is invariable in my system — I mean 
that the signs invariably represent the articulate sounds of the voice, and 
have no relation to the letters of the Boman alphabet. In other words, my 
system is non-alphabetic — ^that is, I have no alphabet of letters such as is 
employed in other systems. In longhand we write t and r and call them the 
letters te and ar, but while they remain alone they do not represent any fully 
articulate sound because they are consonants, and consonants are letters 
which cannot be sounded without the aid of a vowel, serving, in fact, simply 
to qualify or modify the sound of the vowel by which they are preceded or 
followed. Now in my system I have no sign or symbol for the letter t or 
any other consonant, but I have a sign i for the syllable or articulation 

te, and wherever this sign occurs in my system, either alone or in con- 
junction with other signs, it can only represent a syllable of this form — 
that is, the sound produced by the pronunciation of the consonant t, followed 
by a vowel, as ta, te, ti, to, tu. The same consonant, followed by a diph- 
thong, as taw, toWf toy, has a distinct sign, as also have such syllables as 
ai, et, it, at, ut, and ought. The graphic elements of my system are, 
therefore, not alphabetic but syllabic; And my primary syllabic signs 
provide a writer with a distinct and easily-recognisable sign for all 
such syllabic signs as ai, te, up, pay, &c. To further explain my method^ 

if I write \ in my system I write pe — te, and the sign produced 

can only be read pe — te — that is, the syllables pe and te^noi the. 
letters, for each sign is a syllable, and cannot be used to represent 

anything else — thus, as just written, the sig^ \ cannot possibly be 
written or read for syllables or words of the formation of apt, apte, apete, 
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apet, pUt pet — tif, or apathy, as wonld be the case if they merely 
represented the letters p and t. Here I must caution yon against the 
assumption that there is a " vowel-place" implied by either the junction or 
end of either or both of these signs. Such is not the case. The vowel 
sound is represented by the sig^ itself, and, as I will show, neither the 
junction of two signs nor the end of any sign shows ^he vowel in any way 

whatever. If, for instance, I write Paatyt \> , N> being the sign for 

Pa»t and | as before, for te, the whole sign can only stand for such words 

as patty, petty t or potty, and cannot possibly stand for such words as 

paucity, patt^ or oppotitt* Paucity, for instance, would be written >>—■ 

The benefit secured by this method of writing is that the writer in taking 
down a speech is relieved from all necessity for analysing the sounds he 
hears or spelling the words ; the only mental effort he has to make is, in 
&ctft the effort to recall the syllabic sign for each syllable as it foils 
from the speaker*s lips. As my system is non-alphabetic it follows 
that words cannot bQ spelt in it — that is, you cannot write the 

ugns or characters for pe, re, te, ne, te, '^^''^^-'V^L and call it present, for 

it would and could only be, as thus wiitten, peretenity. To write words such 
as pre — tent and pret — ent you must know the signs by which the syllables 

of which they consist are indicated — ^thus n pre, ... teni, \.«. pre^eeni, 

or >o pres \m/ ent, x^ pret'ent. 

In these examples the signs employed are each used only for one form 

of syllable; thus ^ can only stand for ^a, ^re, pr», Ac, and cannot be 
either wiitten or read for such syllables as par, per, &c., for which perfectly 
distinct signs are used ; and this principle of an unvarying syllabic value 
being attached to each sign employed is carried through the whole of my 
system, and all monosyllables beginning or ending with one or two or 
more coalescent consonants have been provided with distinct and legible 
signs — that is, for all such forms as an, no, earn, oal, law, play, tpray, 
ask, &c., diphthongal vowels being always clearly indicated. The same 
forms supply many dissyllables, such as any, allow, &e., by the addition of 
a tick. 

By far the most important class of syllables in the English language is 
that which includes syllables of such forms as mctd, bread, part, sprain 

tpent* and splint, which are written in my system thus: — ^\ ^ 
^1 \ ^^ X . Syllables of this type, occurring either as mono- 
syllables or as syllables of longer words, form by far the largest class 
in the English language ; and I have therefore devoted much time and 
trouble to securing their adequate expression with sufficient brevity, and 
yet in siich a manner as to admit of their ready combination for the forma- 
tion of words. In doing this I have arranged a system of syllabic signs, 
which, though not limited to a single stroke of the pen, are yet produced by 
a single flowing movement of the pen, a direct change of direction, or angle 
or stop invariably indicating the termination of a syllable — in other 
words, each syllable is represented by a sign which, though not a unit 
of effort, is a unit of motion, and is to the hand of the writer what the 
syllable is to the voice of the speaker, the result of one clear, distinct, and 
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imbroken impolie. To give you an Ulostration of my, meaning I have 
atilised such signs as cl o <K d ^^^ syllables, and bav^ rejected 

such as l«^ h ^ » because these latter, if used as syllabic signs, would 
necessitate a stop or direct change of direction at the very point where 
a stop should not occur — in the middle of a syllable. 

I cannot to-night g^ve you a fall description of the various methods I 
have adopted for providing expressive syllabic signs, but I may add a 
remark or two on some of the principal devices used. In my experiments 
I^ found that the g^reatest difficulty I had to contend with was the pro- 
vision of sufficienUy simple signs for such syllables terminating coalescent 
sounds as ewth^ ench, arch, arks, elth, &c.; as in the words length, hench, 
birch, harks, wealth, &c. This difficulty I have solved by adding the 
sounds of or, el, and «» to all primary syllabic signs by either curving or 
lengthening, the result being that the longest and most complicated sign 

I require for a single syllable is / swamp, I trumps, I strumps. 

The most important of the three elements I have just named is the en 
form, and to this I have gpiven the principle of lengthening — that is, for 
the sounds of an, en, in, &c., occurring after a primary syllabic, and pro- 
nounced with it, and with or without any succeeding sound or sounds, 
with a single effort of the Toice, as in the words ten, tent, stent, trent, 
strength, &c. 

One difficulty presented itself in opposition to this idea, and that was 
that, in order to represent a sufficient number of primary syllabics by a 
single stroke of the pen, I had to adopt the principle of distinguishing 

phonetic pairs, such as \ \ pe, he, by length, and the , adoption of 
lengthening for the addition of an seems, therefore, to leave the risk of 
misreading pen for hen, &q. This difficulty, however, I have solved by an 
extremely simple device, costing nothing in the way of manual effort, and 
almost nothing in that of mental effort. For the present, however, I must 
ask you to excuse my describing this device with the remark that it is 
▼ery rarely required, easily applied, and that by its use I avoid the intro- 
duction of a third length into my system. 

The principle of curving I employ as in Bedfem's system for the 

addition of er and eliioa, primary syllabic, m ) \ ter, tel. 

The next principle employed is that of thickening, and that I have 

adopted for the expression of the syllable terminating sound et, 

A great drawback which the writers of modern systems suffer from is 

the difficulty of clearly distinguishing between such words as start and 

straight. The two forms in my svstem are J start, and 1 straight, 
and every similar pair of words is similarly distinctly distinguished. Thus 

\ plan, \^ plant, \ splint, while pollen would be written by a rule 

that enables me to write a large number of dissyllables by a single stroke, 

V ,and planet \ , and every other syllabic form, or combination of 

fyUabic forms, which in other systems are or might be written by the signs 
for the letters ^,i^,«,/, is in mine distinguished % a sign used only for one 
form. 
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I have already taken np so much of your time that I ciinnot stop tcr 
explain at length anj of the other features of the construction of my 
system. The points I have already dealt with are, however, the main ones, 
and I must only hriefly allude to the others 1 mentioned as being those 
upon which I have has^ niy system. In what I have said I have, I think, 
shown that the system is phonetic and syllabic ; that it is brief and Hot 
difficult to write, as well as clear and comely to the eye, you can jddge 
from the specimen I have placed in your hands. That it is legible is, I 
think, evidently a necessary result of the principle^ upon which it is based.. 

With regard to brevity I need only remark that in the specimen 
before you all the syllabic elements of the passage given are fully expressed, 
the only omissions (made by rule) being of the words they to, and of. In 
it there are seven words of two syllables which are written by rule with 
a single sign ; they are^ — starting^ gentle^ computet woman, Jiaving, second, 
and something. The words violin, creation, violinist, and subordination, of 
three, four, and five syllal)les, are also each fully represented by a sin^le^ 
sign — the signs' for those words giving the sounds vi — tin, kre — ation, 
vi — lin — ist, and s» — hordin — ation, every essential phonic element being; 
fully expressed in a definite manner, nor is there a single point in the way 
in which the specinoen or any of the words in it are written which is not 
based upon unchanging, unvarying rules. 

Only one point remains to be discussed — Is the system one easy ta 
learn ? 

Th« reply to this is that it consists of less than 80 primary syllabic 
signs, less than a dozen rules for their modification, none of the rules having 
a single exception, and about two dozen grammalog^es. 

For the reporter who wants a high speed there are half-a-dozen addi- 
tional rules, not for abbreviAting, but for condensing the expression of 
words of two or more syllables. The specimen before you iis written in 
this condensed style. (See page 8-1.) 

Beyond these few elements and rules there is absolutely nothing to learn, 
and as all of these might be learned in half-a-dozen hottrs, I may, I think, 
claim that the system is easy to learn. 

Some interesting discussion took place on the merits of Mr. BrowneV 
system; and a vote of thanks was unanimously passed to that gentleman for 
his Paper. 
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Mr. H. LO"WB then read a Paper entitled : — 

THE EDUCATION OP REPORTERS. 

In undertaking to read before this Society a Paper upon the subject of 
the Education of Reporters, I have, I am afraid, committed myself to a 
task somewhat beyond my capacity. Being informed tbat Mr. Sala would 
be able to give me some information in regard to the books which would 
prove a suitable nucleus for a reporter's library, I put myself in commti> 
nication with him and received the following characteristic reply : — 

" I never was a reporter, and know nothing about the education of 
reporters, save that they are usually able to write Shorthand. The list .of 
books. which appeared in the Illustrated London News was intended for 
the benefit of young journalists of the day who write leading articles and 
literary and artistic reviews. These are generall3^ young men fresh from 
the Universities, or men of letters grown weary of writing poems which few 
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people read, and of furnishing articles for the padding of the monthly 
magazines. My rememhrance does not serve me as to where the list of 
tx>oks of which you speak appeared." . , 

I find myself, therefore, in the difficult position of being expected to 
know something that Mr. Sala cannot tell me. 

I am, for my own part, inclined to the belief that the best possible place 
for the education of a reporter is a newspaper office. Of course a. certain 
amount of preparation is required before he goes there, but in these days 
pf universal education that may be presupposed. In the newspaper office 
he will learn the art of Shorthand- writing, and become of necessity a more 
or less expert performer, and here also he will pick up exactly the kind of 
information he .requires in his calling— the art of eondensation, the art of 
cropping out the redundancies Of language for which some speakers are 
¥>emarkable; and he will also, in aU probability, acquire the. faculty of 
being able to write at a few minutes' notice a short but readable article 
on almost any conceivable subject — say the latest discoveries in astronomy ; 
t^he probable aspect of the North Pole ; the causes and origin of terrestrial 
life ; and to calculate the probable duration of futurity. Besides these 
acquirements a reporter cannot fail to learn in a newspaper office 
exactly the kind of information which is valuable in the district 
in which he is employed. If the district be agricultural his mind 
will probably absorb an amount of knowledge in respect to crops, soils, 
drainage, tenant-right, unexhausted improvements, and the incidence of 
local taxation which would be astonishing in a man wbo has lived all his 
life on .the land and is expected to know the ins and outs of all subjects 
connected with his vocation. In a mining district he will become learned 
on the subject of mines, minerals, shafts, upcast and downcast, after^ 
damp, flooding, safety-lamps, pit- wood, brattices, and what not; whereas 
in towns where large iron-smelting and steel-making operations are carried 
on he will acquire a knowledge of the mystery of the Bessemer and other 
furnaces ; open -hearth process ; the Thomas and Gilchrist ; coils, bores, 
cupolas, converters, lathes, mandrils, and all the rest of it. Similarly in a 
seaport town he may be expected to become conversant with maritime 
affairs. 

It will, I think, be gathered from the above observations that I con- 
sider that the reporter, like the poet, is born, not made — nascitur, non fit. 
He must be bom with a certain amount of observation and mental acquisi- 
tiveness ; but it is only in the office of a newspaper that he can acquire 
the education which is necessary to reporters. A young man of just per* 
ceptions, whose character is ballasted with good sense, will very readily 
discover the kind of knowledge of which he stands in need, and its acquire* 
ment is, of course, only a matter of application. Expept in the matter of 
art, music, and the drama, it is unnecessary to acquire anything like a 
special knowledge; but 1 shall contend that some knowledge of these* 
sabjects is absolutely indispensable to enable a young man to write fairly, 
sound and sensible art, musical, and dramatic critiques. As Mr. T. A. 
Reed has somewhere pointed ou^ an acquaintance with the phraseology 
of the Bible is no doubt desirable, and also a fair knowledge of history, 
g'eography, and matters of that kind, but in the case of young men who 
have received fairly sound school and home training no deficiency in these 
respects is likely to be experienced. But though I am not able from my 
own experience and observation to recommend any particular course of 
training, and though I know some very good reporters who are to a great 
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extent nnleamedy I am quite prepared to admit that the more informatioii 
and knowledge a reporter can acquire, the easier is his way of life likely to 
hecome, and, besides, the career of a well-educated reporter need by no 
means be limited to the performance of the routine work of his profession 
in dull proyindal towns. 

Mb. Petbib said that he remembered a list of books recommended by 
Mr. G. A, Sala being printed in the ** Echoes of the Week" in the IIIms* 
irated Iiondon News, but they were intended more for journalists than 
Shorthand reporters. Mr. Beed has g^yen a list of books to study in his 
Meporter^t Guide. 

Mr. T. A. RxBD said that the list he gave was a list of books of 
reference. 

Mr. Pbtbib siud that all general knowledge was of use to reporters, as 
they were called on to record an immense variety of subjects, and the more 
they knew of those subjects the easier their work would be. 

Mr. Pooekbll concurred that no knowledge came amiss to the reporter. 
He had dipped into photography simply for amusement, but found a know- 
ledge of it very useful afterwards in recording the Boyal Astronomical 
Society's debates. 

Mr. Andebsok said that reporters had not the opportunity of going 
into any one subject very deeply, but they might get a superficial know* 
ledge of a great many subjects that would considerably help them, aad the 
more general their knowledge perhaps the better under those circumstances. 
The Paper was useful, but it would seem impossible to make a list of books 
of stu^ that should be suitable for every student who contemplated 
becoming a Shorthand- writer. 

Mr. A. H. BsowNB said that reference books were of essential use to 
the reporter, because, if he did not know much of the subject, he could at 
least become acquainted with the place to find it when he wanted it. A 
reporter ought to acquire a technical knowledge, as far as he could, of the 
composing of the types, reading "proofs," &c. 

Mr. Hugh Jambs suggested the establishment of a school of training 
f^r reporters and journalists. At present, when a youth had bought a 
sixpenny Shorthand book and read it through he considered himself fitted 
for a reporter. The Shorthand Society might perhaps initiate such a 
school as he had named. 

Mr. Thomas HiIiL said there was hardly any knowledge that would 
not serve a reporter at some time. He should be a gatherer of uncon- 
sidered trifles. He should have a g^ood reference library, and, besides 
having an encyclopsedia, he ought to be one himself. (Laughter.) 

Mr. T. A. Rbbd (Chairman) advocated the study of language for a 
reporter. Probably French would be most useful, and Latin would be 
serviceable. It was not possible for every reporter to be a walking 
encyclopsBdia, but he might learn in what books to find information he 
wanted. Ignorance was the great cause of reporters sometimes writing a 
great deal of nonsense. A man wise enough to know his ignorance would 
use his judgment when to leave out things altogether. A reporter should 
know something of everything. A complete knowledge of any one sulject 
was not necessary. 

Mr. Lowe, in reply, did not know how Mr. James's plan wonld answer, 
but it seemed to lum the best training for a reporter was that which he 
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picked ap himself in a newspaper office. The subject of languages would 
be included under the term general education, but at school a youth 
learned In general small Latin and less Greek, and a little Frendb and 
German. These should be followed up in the newspaper office. 
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At the Council meeting, held 30th June, at the President's residence, 
before the annual meeting, the following new members were elected : — 
A. Harper, 18, Bouverie-street, E.G. 
J. E. Walford, Great Knight Bider-street, E.G. 

Thb Second Annual Meeting was held on Saturday, June 30th, at the 
residence of Mr. Cornelius Walford, President, Belsize-park-gardens, 
London, N. W. Mr. Walvobd occupied the chair. 

A Report was presented, from which we extract the following : — 

"The Council in presenting their Second Annual Report have to 
congratulate the Shorthand Society on a satisfactory accession to their 
number. As occurs in all new Societies, there were several resignations at 
the end of the first year, the exact number being 14 ; but the new members 
have numbered 46, leaving on the roll at the present time 127 as against 
95 at the corresponding period of last year. The only drawback which the 
Council has to report is a want of ftinds, chiefly due to the unpunctuality 
of several members in forwarding their subscriptions. It is hoped, how- 
ever, that this drawback will disappear during the ensuing year, and that 
with the continued accession of new members the Society will have funds 
enough to promote effectually the objects for which it was established. 
The CouncU would impress on the members the desirability of their 
personal exertions being devoted to making known the existence and 
objects of the Society, and to obtaining new members, a duty that has 
devolved almost exclusively on the honorary officers of the Society. Con- 
sidering this fact the result is highly satisfactory, but still greater success 
might be obtained if a more general effort were made to bring in new 
members. The annual subscription is so low, and the qualification for 
membership so wide, that no one who takes any interest in the literature, 
science, or art of Shorthand need be excluded. 

" Monthly meetings were held from November, 1882, to June of this 
year. The Papera uid discussions were of a highly useful and interesting 
character. They are published in due course in the Society's Magazine, 
Shobthaitd. The Council have the satisfaction of believing that the work 
already accomplished entitles the Society to rank as the leading Institution 
—if not the only one at present — of its kind. 

<<A venr successful dinner was held on April 21st. Lord (George 
Hamilton, M.P., who was among the distinguished guests, was elected on 
that occasion by the Council as the first Honorary Fellow of the Society. 
The Council are glad to note the interest taken in the proceedings and 
welfare of the Society by several of their Foreign Associates. 

''A suggestion that a convention of Shorthand-writera should be called 
in London was made too late to be carried out during the past year. The 
Council think it desirable that a special fund for such a purpose should be 
created, and will be glad to receive donations for the purpose, as well as 
suggestions as to the best way of carrying out the project during the year 
1884. 

"The Council desire to express their obligation to Mr. Cornelius 
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Walford, the first President of fche Society, who retires from office under 
Kale 12, for his zealous co-operation and -valuahle aid during the past two 
years. They are pleased to > know that as a ** Past President* his services 
will be still available on the Council as an ex officio member, and that 
there will remain opportunities for him to evince a continued interest in' 
the work. 

" In nominating Mr. Thomas Allen Beed as President for the ensuing 
year the Council feel that his willing co-operation since the formation of 
the Society, and his high rank among and influence upon the disciples of 
Phonography, entitle him to that recognition of his services; and further, 
they feel thftt the appointment (ratified as it, no doubt, will be by the 
members) will be a guarantee to any who may have doubts on the subject 
that the Society'^ objects are entirely dissociated from any desire to endorse 
any particular existing method of Shorthand exclusively, as the means of 
atteining their object — viz., * the study of the science and literature of 
Shorthand and the investigation and ctiscussion of the principles which 
cftiould govern the construction of a system of Shorthand adapted, if 
possible, for general use.' *' 

The Pbssident, in moving the adoption of the Report, said he was 
sorry the numbers had not grown more rapidly, but, nevertheless, the 
Society had suc(}eeded in bringing together a good representative body of 
Shorthand-writers. There had been some glorious conflicts at their 
monthly meetings in regard to the merits and demerits of particular 
systems, but on the whole the systems had been fairly criticised. He was 
disposed to think that, though the objects of the Society had been fairly 
accomplished as far as it had gone, much still remained to be done. In 
regard to the financial position of the Society, time would, no doubL 
remedy the scarcity of funds. On the whole, probably, the assets and 
liabilities would nearly balance, and this he considered not quite an un- 
satisfactory state of things, since the expenses of founding a society were 
always larger in the first year or two than afberwards. He ought to say a 
word on the proposed convention of Shorthand- writers to be held in 
England. The financial aspect of such a proposal must be regarded as of 
prime importance. He hoped that next year, or the year 'after, a con- 
yention might be held successfully. 

Mr. Thomas Allek Rbed seconded the adoption of the Report. 

Mr. PocKNEiiL did not concur in the regret of the President that the 
number of the members was not larger. On the contrary, considering all 
the circumstances of difficulty attending the formation of a Shorthand. 
Society such as this, he regarded the organisation as a complete success in 
regard to numbers, especially considering that the members had been 
obtained, as the Report said, chiefly through the personal instrumentality 
of the honorary officials and one or two of the Council. A total of 127 
members in two years would bear favourable comparison with any other 
Shorthand Society in the kingdom. There was no reason, however, why 
the Society should not number many hundreds, and the more subscriptions 
paid the better would the Society be able to make known its existenc^^ and 
the objects it had in view. One fact he thought was very gratifying — 
viz., that it had been proved that Shorthand- writers, however divei^ent 
their views on systems or the science generally, could meet together and 
exchange ideas without quarrelling or personal bickerings. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Andebbon said that he also considered the number of members 
satisfactory considering the youth of the Society, as it was notoriously 
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difficult to get gentlemen who practised Shorthand to devote their attention 
to the theory of the art. He hoped, however, that that apathy would die 
away, and that the Society would go on prospering in numbers and 
influence. 

The Report was then adopted, and the Treasurer's audited account was 
presented and^read. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year, with power to 
add to their number : — 

President — Thomas Allen Reed. 

Pasi Prew<fe»«— Cornelius Walford, F.S.A., F.I.A. 

Vice-Presidents — Lord George Hamilton, M.P. ; Rev. W. H. Hechler, 
C. W. H. Wyman, B. Pocknell, and Professor Everett. 

Council — J. E. Bailey, J. T. Clarkson, Dr. Westby-Gihson, A. L. Lewis, 
J. B. Rundell, A. B. Sparkhall, F. Turner, T. Wright, T. Anderson, H. 
Wright, H. Findon, M. H. Lowe, E. A. Cope, W. Mullins. 

Hon. Treasurer — J. G. Petrie. 

Hon, Secretctry — H. H. Pestell. 

Hon, Foreign Secretary — T. Anderson. 

Mr. T. A. Rebd, in moving a vote of thanks to the President for his 
services during his two years of office, said it ought not to be quite a formal 
vote, as it was thoroughly deserved. Every one must have seen the energy 
and assiduity Mr. Widford had thrown into the discharge of his duties, 
and must have appreciated the manner in whieh his duties had been 
fulfilled. 

Mr. Andebson seconded. 

The Pbbsident, in reply, said he had accepted the office with the 
intention of doing his duty. The duties had been somewhat limited, but 
he had done his best to perform them, and he hoped his connection with the 
Society would last during his life. (Applause.) 

An interesting ceremony afterwards took place in the presence of the 
members and their friends during a " reception" given by Mr. and Mrs. 
Walford — viz., the presentation to Mrs. W^ord, as a marriage gift, of a 
terra cotta bust of her husband in commemoration of his first presidency of 
the Shorthand Society. The bust is the work of Mr. Henry Harvey, 
sculptor, of Eing's-road, Chelsea, and a member of the Society. It is an 
excellent representation of the original. 

Mr. T. A. Rbed, the new President, in making the presentation, 
observed that Mr. Walford had manifested an interest in the subject of 
Shorthand scarcelv to be expected outside the ranks of professional Short- 
hand-writers. His large collection of Shorthand works showed the deep 
interest he took in the bibliography of the art. His constant attendance 
at the Society's meetings showed that he had no intention to perform the 
duties in a perfunctory manner, but that he desired to launch the ship with 
all the sails well set, so as to catch any favourable breeze that might spring 
up in the course of its voyage. (Hear, hear.) He had attended every 
meeting of the Society but one, and for his absence from the last meeting 
he had the best of all possible excuses — (hear, hear) — an excuse which had 
led the Council to desire to congratulate him on the event which had 
kept him away. (Hear, hear.) Bearing in mind the obligation which the 
Society was under to the Past President, and remembering the occasion 
just alluded to, the Council thought they could not do better than present 
this bust to Mrs. Walford, and they asked her acceptance of it as a memorial 
of the efforts which Mr. Walford had put forward on behalf of the Society. 
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The Past Pbisidickt returned thanks on behalf of Mrs. Walford, and 
tendered his own thanks for this expression of the kindness of the Council, 
while deprecating the idea that any reward in a tangible shape for the 
small services he had been able to render should have been considered 
necessary. It had been, he added, a g^at pleasure to him to preside over 
the Society's proceedings during the two first years of its existence, and he 
should always continue to feel a deep interest in its progress. 

The assembled company spent the remainder of the evening in social 
intercourse, the splendid Hbrary of Mr. Walford being the chief object of 
attention, especiidly th^t portion of it devoted to works on Stenography and 
Cryptography. 

■ 01 

Thb first meeting of the third session was opened by the new Presi- 
dent, Mr. Thomas Allen Beed, with a Paper on " Shorthand as a Means of 
Mental Discipline." delivered to a crowded audience, at Victoria Chambers, 
65, Chancery -lane, E.C. Prior to the discourse the following new mem- 
bers were elected : — 

Messrs. J. E. Coombe, S. A. Bradshaw, J. Simpson, Ayr; W. Miller, 
J. Bockwell, Washington; Curtis Haven, Philadelphia; S. Dlusskj, 
Bussia. 

Mr. Hugh James was appointed Honorary Librarian, and will have the 
custody of the books at the Society's meeting-room. Several valuable 
additions to the library were announced as donations, among others 
Lewi^t History of Shorthand, 1816 ; Levy's History of Shorthand, 1862 ; 
Moafs Shorthand, 1833 ; Lewies Shorthand, 1815 ; PochnelVs Shorthand, 
1880 ; some early volumes of the Phonotyps Journal, including the scarce 
one of 1843 and that of 184>7, which contains Mr. Pitman's History qf 
Shorthand in Phonotypy, all presented by Mr. Pocknell ; the Text-hook of 
Shorthand, presented by Mr. Scott Browne, the author, of New York ; a 
Manual of Shorthand, presented by Mr. Curtis Haven, the author, of the 
United States ; and a volume, entitled Hhe Jerusalem Bishopric, presented 
by the author, the Bev. Professor Hechler, now British Chaplain at Stock- 
holm, a Vice-President of the Society. Mr. Pocknell exhibited a copy of 
Bishop Wilkins's JSssay Towards a Seal Character and Philosophical 
Language, 1668. This remarkable book contains a system of alphabetical 
Shortluuid, a reformed Phonetic spelling, and a philosophical language in 
two forms — ^first by arbitrary marks, and secondly by the use of ordinary 
letters and some additional ones, re-arranged for the purpose. 

SHOBTHAND AS A MEANS OF MENTAL DISCIPLINE. 

By Thoicas Allen Bsbd. 

My first duty in taking the chair at the commencement of the present 
session is to thank the members of the Society for the honour they have 
conferred upon me in electing me as their President. In accepting tlie 
compliment which they have been kind enough to pay me I do not wish to 
forget that it involves a certain responsibility. If I do not prove equal to 
it, it will not be for want of effort on my part, but when I remember the 
energy and ability thrown into the discharge of his official duties by my 
predecessor in the chair (Mr. Cornelius Walford) I am seriously appre- 
hensive that no possible efforts of mine will enable me to reach the standard 
of excellence which he, as the President of the Society, has established for 
the benefit, if not the terror, of his less gifted successors. I shall do my 
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'best ; and if I fail to realise the expectations of those who have placed me 
in the position I occupy I shall have to ask them to remember that I am 
engaged in the practice of a laborious profession which leaves me but little 
leisure for the fulfilment of other duties, and of their charity to extend to 
me whatever indulgence they may think that consideration will enable me 
to receive at their hands. 

I have been a little exercised in the selection of a subject on which to 
address the members of the Society at this meeting. I have said and 
written so much on the different aspects of Shorthand, especially in its 
practical applications, that I can hardly find any new ground to traverse. 
But I do not know that novelty is essential to usefulness, and if in what I 
may say I am found occasionally travelling over familiar ground and 
repeating myself I must appeal for my justification to the example of the 
barrister who, when addressing a court sitting in hone at Westminster^ 
was reminded by one of the judges that he had urged one of his arguments 
at least four times. "The Court will remember/' said the barrister, *' that 
I am addressing four of your lordships." 

I propose, then, this evening to say a few words on the subject of 
Shorthana as a means of mental discipline. 

Not many days ago, shortly after I had decided on taking this as the 
subject of my ad^ess, a friend said he wished to 'ask me a question in 
reference to Shorthand, and this was his inquiry ; **■ Do you ever find that 
the practice of your art develops anything like mental imbecility ?" I 
thought he was poking his fun at me, and was about to reply in the sam^ 
spirit. But there was no fun in his face ; he could not have looked more 
serious if I had asked him to lend me a five-pound note. He had had, it 
seems, one or two Shorthand clerks with whose Stenographic pei^ormances 
he was not altogether dissatisfied, but whose intellectual qualification^ 
outside the range of their immediate duties were such as to lead him to 
make the singular inquiry I have mentioned. I thought on the topic of 
discourse which I had selected for the Shorthand Society, and began to 
think whether I had not better abandon it altogether. Shorthand as a 
mental exercise : development of imbecility. The conjunction was not 
promising, but then I bethought me of certain stupid folk I had met who 
were members of the learned professions, and of skilful artists and 
mechanics I had known whose mental endowments were not of a high 
degree. 1 told my friend that I believed I could answer his question in the 
negative, but I was forced to admit that the practice of Shorthand and 
stupidity (I would not go as far as imbecility) did sometimes go together. 
And I suppose I must make the same admission now and here. But I take 
it that the same thing may be said with regard to every art and every calling. 
However calculated may be the art or the profession to develop the mental 
faculties it must not be forgotten that there will be persons who will 
enibrace it without the necessary qualifications in the shape of average 
ability and a reasonably good education. 

That this has been the case with Shorthand some of us know only top 
well. I do not forget that my predecessor in this chair, in the abunoance 
of his good-nature, has told us that he thinks every reporter must be a 
clever fellow. Happily for the craft it is not every student of Shorthand 
who^ becomes a reporter or a Shorthand-writer, but even among those who 
attain to that dignity th^re are to be found persons of the slenderest 
a^cquirements — ^persons who have mistaken their vocation, and who never 
rise above the mere mechanics of the art they practise. I must assume 
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for the purpose of my present address that Shorthand is studied and 
pnwjtwed intelligently, that the student is fairly well educated, and is 
desirous of continuing the cultivation of his intellectual faculties. Every 
art — ^painting, music, architecture, sculpture, and the rest — may he studied 
and practised mechanically, and in such a case the result will appear, at 
least to the true artist who. throws his mind and soul into his work, as 
stale, flat, and unprofitable. Shorthand is no exception to the rule. The 
mere mechanician, if he succeeded at all in his professional work, will be 
and remain at the bottom of the tree. It may seem to others a pity tliat 
the work should be undertaken by the ill-educated and slenderly-endowed, 
and in a sense it is so, but we must take things as they are. Our ranks, it 
is true, like those of other professions, contain a certain proportion of 
dullards who do no credit to us or to themselves. But this will not invali- 
date the proposition that I am going to lay down — that the study and 
practice of Shorthand are calcukted to stimulate the mental faculties 
(where they exist), and may be made the means of an admirable intel- 
lectual discipline. 

*#* We regret that for want of space we are only able to give the 
introductory portion of Mr. Reed's Paper. The remainder, with the 
interesting discussion, will be given in our next. — E.)IT. 
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Thb 1SS3-4 season of this Association commenced on Monday tlie 
29th of October, at their hall, No. 2, Westminster Chambers, Victoria- 
street. 

Mr. T. J. Woods, the President, received a hearty greeting from the 
members, who were present in considerable force, to welcome him on his 
return from the Land o' Cakes, and to listen to his 18th annual address. 
Although matters of purely Stenographic interest necessarily occupied the 
greater part of the President's speech, his visit to Edinburgh afforded 
him an opportunity for making a few general observations. In his early 
days, Mr. Woods said, he rather considered holidays unnecessary, but 
wisdom had come with years, and there were few who now more highly 
valued a holiday than he did, and when he got one he owned to a weakness 
for spending it in Scotland. Holidays were a time-honoured institution, 
honoured not in the breach, but in the observance, and certainly there was 
ancient authority of a high order for the custom. He was fond of old 
books, and looking into one of great antiquity lately, he read that whilst the 
Children of Israel were wandering, they came to a place called Elim, where 
they found twelve wells of water and threescore and ten palm-trees, and 
there they rested in the midst of their journey, and in fact took a holiday. 
Such ancient examples should be followed, for the prospect of rest was 
often an incentive to hard and careful work. 

A description was given of the opening of the Scottish Phonographic 
Association in their new hall, and Mr. Woods' address to an audience all 
interested in Stenography, numbering over 600. 

The President referred to the question of Shorthand in schools, a subject 
to which Mr. Bundell has devoted his attention for some time, and re- 
marked thafc the greatest difficulty would arise from the lack of skilled 
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practical writers willing to undertake the drudgery for the small remune- 
ration likely to be offered. He rightly said that theoretical knowledge did 
not necessarily imply ability to teach the art to any practical purpose. 

On the conclusioji of a long and interesting address, the President con- 
gratulated the members on the increasing strength and prosperity of the 
Association. The library, under the care of Messrs. Parker and Spark - 
hall, afibi*ded unusual advantages to junior members. There was, how- 
ever, one omission from its shelves — it contained no edition of the Bible, 
and he had, therefore, great pleasure in presenting one (a large and hand- 
some volume) from Mrs. Woods, with her best wishes. 

A cordial vote of thanks to Mr. Woods was moved by Mr. Dbbble, and 
seconded by Mr. Pareeb, who took occasion to remark that Mrs. Woods' 
gift, merely from a literary point of view^, was a valuable one. A question 
had arisen not long since whether a well-known quotation should be ren- 
dered ** A giant refreshed with wine" or " A giant refreshed with sleep.*' 
On referring to the library it was found that the only copy of the Bible the 
Association possessed was that written by the President in Taylor*s Short- 
hand, which he need hardly say was to most of the members a sealed 
volume. 

The vote of thanks was unanimously passed, and the proceedings 
terminated. 

The following is the programme of lectures to be delivered before the 
Association for the next few weeks — the meetings being always held on 
Monday evenings at eight o'clock, visitors being admitted by ticket to be 
obtained from the Secretary on the introduction of members : — 

On the 12th of November, " Abbreviated Shorthand," by Mr. Thomas 
Anderson. 

On the 19th of November, "Origins of English Slang," by Mr. J. 
Bedding Ware. 

On the 26th of November, " Mental Effort as a Force Eetarding Speed 
in Shorthand," by Mr. E. Pocknell. 

On the 10th of December, " Oliver Wendell Holmes," by Mr. J. B. 
Bnndell. 

On the I7th of December, " Selections from Dramatic Writings," by 
Mr. T. F. Dillon Croker. 

On the 24th of December, " A Yule-tide Budget of Prose and Rhyme,'* 
by Mr. Andrew Allen. 

On the 7th of January, the Annual Address, by Mr. J. P. Deeble. 

•On the 14th of Januaiy, "How They Live in the Colonies," by Mr, W. 
Senior (Bedspinner). 

On the 2l8t of January, " Personal Impressions of Turkey and the 
Turks,'* by Dr. Lempri^re. 

On the 28th of January, " Poetic Gems," by Mr. T. Turquand Fillan, 
barrister, on which occasion ladies will be invited. 

On the 11th of February, " Stenographic Gleanings in 1883," by Mr. 
Alfred Parker. 

In addition to the above lectures, there will be a musical entertainment 
given on the 31st of Decelnber, under the direction of Mr. Watson ; and 
on the 18th of February the Annual General Meeeting will be held; to be 
followed, on the 23rd of the same month, by the Annual Dinner at the 
Holborn Bestaurant. 

J. Douglas. 
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Thb first meeting of the third session was opened hy the new Presi' 
dent, Mr. Thomas Allen Beed, with a Paper on " Shorthand as a Means of 
Mental Discipline." We now give this interesting Paper in fall. 

SHORTHAND AS A MEANS OP MENTAL DISCIPLINE. 

By Thomas Allen Rebd. 

My first duty in taking the chair at the commencement of the present 
session is to thank the members of the Society for the hononr they have 
conferred upon me in electing me as their President. In accepting the 
compliment which they have been kind enough to pay me I do not wish to 
forget that it involves a certain responsibility. If I do not prove equal to 
it, it will not be for want of efibrt on my part, but when I remember the 
energy and ability thrown into the discharf^e of his official duties by my 
predecessor in the chair (Mr. Cornelius Walford) I am seriously appre- 
hensive that no possible efforts of mine will enable me to reach the standard 
of excellence which he, as the President of the Society, has established for 
the benefit, if not the ten*or, of his less gifted successors. I shall do my 
best ', and if I fail to realise the expectations of those who have placed me 
in the position I occupy I shall have to ask them to remember that I am 
engaged in the practice of a laborious profession which leaves me but little 
leisure for the fulfilment of other duties, and of their charity to extend to 
me whatever indulgence they may think that consideration will entitle me 
to receive at their hands. 

I have been a little exercised in the selection of a subject on which to 
address the members of the Society at this meeting. I have said and 
written so much on the different aspects of Shorthand, especially in its 
practical applications, that I can hardly find any new ground to traverse. 
But I do not know that novelty is essential to usefulness, and if in what I 
may say I am found occasionally travelling over familiar ground, and 
repeating myself, I must appeal for my justification to the example of the 
barrister who, when addressing a court sitting in' banc at Westminster, 
was reminded by one of the judges that he had urged one of his arguments 
at least four times. ."The Court will remember," said the barrister, *' that 
I am addressing four of your lordships.'' 

I propose, then, this evening to say a few words on the subject of 
Shorthand as a means of mental discipline. 

Not many days ago, shortly after 1 had decided on taking this as the 
subject of my address, a friend said he wished to ask me a question in 
reference to Shorthand, and this was his inquiry : '* Do you ever find that 
the practice of your art develops anything like mental imbecility ?" I 
thought he was poking his fun at me, and was about to reply in the same 
spirit. But there was no fun in his face ; he could not have looked more 
serious if I had asked him to lend me a five-pound note. He had had, it 
seems, one or two Shorthand clerks with whose stenographic performances 
he was not altogether dissatisfied, but whose intellectual qualifications 
outside the range of their immediate duties were such as to lead him to 
make the singular inquiry I have mentioned. I thought on the topic of 
discourse which I had selected for the Shorthand Society, and began to 
think whether I had not better abandon it altogether. Shorthand as a 
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mental exercise : development of imbecility. The coninnction was not 
promising, but then I bethought me of certain stupid folk I had met who 
were members of the learned professions, and of skilftd artists and 
mechanics I had known whose mental endowments were not of a high 
degree. 1 told my friend that I believed I could answer bis question in the 
negative, but I was forced to admit that the practice of Shorthand and 
stupidity (I would not go as far as imbecility) did sometimes go together. 
And I Suppose I must make the same admission now^and here. But I take 
it that the same thing may be said with regard to every art and every calling. 
However calculated may be the art or the profession to develop the mental 
faculties it must not be forgotten that there will be persons who will 
embrace it without the necessary qualifications in the shape of average 
ability and a reasonably good education. 

That this has been the case with Shorthand some of us know only too 
well. I do not forget that my predecessor in this chair, in the abundance 
of his good-nature, has told us that he thinks every reporter must be a 
clever fellow. Happily for the craft it is not every student of Shorthand 
who becomes a reporter or a Shorthand-writer, but even among those who 
attain to that dignity there are to be found persons of the slenderest 
acquirements — persons who have mistaken their vocation, and who never 
rise above the mere mechanics of the art they practise. I must assume 
for the purpose of my present address that Shorthand is studied and 
pract'^sed intelligently, that the student is fairly weU educated, and is 
desirous of continuing the cultivation of his intellectual faculties. Every 
art — ^painting, music, architecture, sculpture, and the rest — may be studied 
and practised mechanically, and in such a case the result will appear, at 
least to the true artist who throws his mind and soul into his work, as 
stale, flat, and unprofitable. Shorthand is no exception to the rule. The 
mere mechanician, if he succeed at all in his professional work, will be 
and remain at the bottom of the tree. It may seem to others a pity that 
the work should be undertaken by the ill-educated and slenderly-endowed, 
and in a sense it is so, but we must take things as they are. Our ranks, it 
is true, like those of other professions, contain a certain proportion of 
dullards who do no credit to us or to themselves. But this will not invali- 
date the proposition thatr I am going to lay down — that the study and 
practice of Shorthand «re calculated to stimulate the mental faculties 
(where they exist), and may be made the means of an admirable intel- 
lectual discipline. 

If one might believe what is occasionally said and written of Shorthand, 
its acquisition is the simplest of all possible tasks. The alphabet is so 
simple and so natural, so founded on the essential nature of things, the 
rules of writing are so philosophical and so delightful, the contractions are 
so easy and graoeful and fascinating, that you have but to sit down at your 
task and pass a pleasant hour or so over Mr. Pitman's MaMial at 
Mr. Pockneirs Legible Shorthand, and heigh ! presto ! the art and mystery 
are yours, and you may forthwith order your pocket inkstand, gold pen, and 
reporter's note-book. Whether that is a true picture of the effort required 
to attain a knowledge of Shorthand I leave the members of the 
Shorthand Society to judge. I do not deny that the study of the art 
is a fascinating one. 1 certainly found it so myself; but I have no recol-^ 
lection of finding it so easy as it is often represented by its enthusiastic 
devot4;es. It was hard though pleasant work, and so I fancy most persons 
who have attained proficiency have found it. Let us look for a moment at 
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what is inyolved in it and see whether or not the mental faculties are called 
into play. If I refer especially to Phonography it is because I know more 
about it than about any other system, and because I suppose I may say that 
it has as many students as all other systems put together. The learning . 
of the alphabet of simple letters presents no serious difficulty ; thirty or 
forty new signs are soon committed to memory. But there is on the very 
threshold a field of knowledge opened up which comparatively few persons 
care to tread before they are thus introduced to it — I mean the phonetic 
structure apart from the orthographic representation of the language. To 
many persons this comes (as I well remember it did to m^ self in my early 
days) almost as a revelation. To some, indeed, the first phonetic lesson has 
a startling and staggering effect. It reveals the fact that the time- 
honoured twenty-six letters of the alphabet are a set of impostors, that they 
have been pretending to do a work which they are incompetent to discharge, 
and that unless they are considerably reinforced in numbers and undergo a 
sort of electoral redistribution they must be an object of scorn to every 
well-regulated mind. One is naturally reluctant to make such a discovery 
or accept such a conclusion. If anything is sacred it is surely the old 
familiar alphabet through which we have acquired whatever learning we 
have chanced to pick up. The youthful mind, at any rate, notwithstanding 
the agonising experiences of the spelling-book, imagines that there is a 
kind of eternal fitness about the alphabetic arrangement, and that to disturb 
it would be flat heresy and treason. As I have said, his introduction to 
Shorthand, especially to Phonography, dissipates the illusion and opens up 
to him a department of knowledge which can hardly fail to interest a person 
of ordinary intelligence. His very first lesson is a useful lesson in pho- 
netics. The sounds of the language are, so to say, marshalled before him, 
and their correlation is impressed upon his mind by the very forms of the 
Shorthand alphabet ; and this not unnaturally leads him to the anatomy of^ 
the vocal organs and to the laws of sound, especially as affecting speech. 

But without dwelling on this let me say that the learning of the Short- 
hand alphabet, not only the primary letters but the compounds, double^ 
treble, and quadruple, the grammalogues and other contractions, the rules 
of abbreviation, the distinction of outlines, and the like, is at least a useful 
exercise of the memory, and as the student advances his judgment is called 
into play in deciding between the many varieties of form of which certain 
words that he has to write are capable. The hand too is trained, or should 
be trained, to nicety and exactness of outline. The student cannot go 
far without discovering that the most serious consequences will ensue from 
the misplacement of a dot, that a wrong inclination of a stroke may turn 
an entire argument topsy-turvy, that a hook turned the wrong side or a 
circle elongated into an oval may spoil the finest peroration ever pronounced ; 
that the mere thickening of a stroke that should be light might so far 
affect the style of the composition as literally to change pathos into bathos I 
All this is educational, both for the hand and the mind. Precision is of 
the essence of Shorthand, and the effort to acquire it is a discipline of great 
value. I know well enough that there are many who do not attam it, 
either because they do not give themselves the trouble or because they are 
wanting in the necessary faculty, but that does not disprove my assertion 
that the training is, as a rule, a serviceable one. 

I have hitherto referred chiefiy to the early efforts made to acquire a 
knowledge of the elements of Shorthand. Let me now refer to what is 
involved in the practice required to attain even a moderate proficiency in 
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the art To tbis end the student needs a good deal of reading and writing' 
and he ought to benefit mentally by both. lam obliged to admit that 
much of the Shorthand litei*ature at his disposal is not of the highest class. 
Our best historians, poets, scientists, novdists, unfortunately do not con- 
tribute to our Shorthand magazines ; but happily there are not wanting 
Shorthand reprints of some of our choicest literary gems, which can be 
read for practice ; and in writing from dictation (a necessary task for every 
Shorthand student) the whole field of English literature lies before him, 
and it is his own fault if he does not select something which will contribute 
to his intellectual improvement. A good historical book is a capital 
exercise for the student. If he reads what he has written, as of course he 
ought to do, he goes through the same pages a second time, and thus 
gets them impressed upon his memory. The effort required to decipher 
indifferently-written characters, to supply the necessary vowels and other 
omitted letters, and to make sense of what he reads, is a mental exercise 
the value of which no one will dispute. 

Then in actual Shorthand work, taking notes, I mean, for a definite 
object, professional pr otherwise (especially professional, the sense of 
responsibility being then the strongest), the mental faculties are necessarily 
called thoroughly into play. For the work of the Shorthand-writer and 
reporter — it is necessary to repeat it, though it has been said a thousand 
times before — is not mere word-writing. To do his work at all satisfactorily 
the reporter must follow the ideas, as Veil as the language, of the speaker. 
If he does not do this always when in the act of taking notes it is indis- 
pensable that he should do it when transcribing them, unless he is willing 
to run the risk of writing nonsense. If the subject is a simple one, and 
the speaker's style is easy and natural, the effort to follow him mentally as 
well as verbally is not great ; but when the subject is abstruse or technical, 
or in other respects difficult, or when the speaker's style is involved or 
obscure, or his delivery rapid, especially when these peculiarities, trouble- 
some enough singly, come together, as now and then they do, the steno* 
grapher has no easy task before him in endeavouring to present an accurate 
and intelligible report of what is said. It is not merely that unusual- words, 
strange alike to ear and hand, crowd upon him ; that is the least part of 
the difficulty : the quick ear and the ready hand will generally manage to 
get at least a fair approximation to the name of a new-comer, and a good 
dictionary will often (not always) do the rest. The serious part of the 
matter is to follow the train of thought, to understand the unfamiliar 
allusion, to see what your man is driving at ; for if you fail in this your 
report, whether full or condensed, will probably be imperfect and foggy, if 
not absurd. In the effort to avoid such a catastrophe the mind no less 
than the fingers must be at work, and that actively. It may often be 
needful to consult, if there is time, books of reference for the purpose of 
clearing up ambiguities or supplying deficiencies. I dare not say how many 
encyclopsBdias, and histories, and gazetteers, and dictionaries (technical and 
otherwise), and concordances I have had occasion to explore in quest of 
information that I had not possessed to enable me to transcribe accurately 
some Shorthand notes that from the speaker's fault or mine were hazy and 
unintelligible, or perhaps in search of the name of a person or a city that 
had entirely escaped my memory, if it ever had a place there. No reporter, 
however well informed, can be independent of such aid, and in seeking it 
he is adding to his knowledge and cultivating his intellectual powers. 

Let me here interject a parenthetic remark. It is to recommend 9Xif 
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of my young hearers who may find themselves in the difficult position I 
have described, and who may be tempted to shirk the labour of appealing 
to books of reference^ never to begrudge any reasonable amount of time 
thus employed. It may seem tiresome to have to hunt up an unknown 
name or a technical expression when you can guess at the spelling, or give 
it the go-by altogether ; but believe me, the satisfaction of securing your 
doubtful word, or phrase, or quotation, will amply repay your couple of 
hours' research. No doubt a great deal will depend upon the importance 
of the ambiguous words, how far they are necessary to keep up the con- 
tinuity of the speech; if they can be sacrificed without making a serious 
break, and if time presses, it is better to omit them than to run the risk of 
revealing your imperfect information ; but if they must be given, if their 
omission would necessitate the omission of much besides, spare no pains and 
no time to see that you are giving an accurate presentation of the words. 
Tou may even discover that the speaker has tripped ; and if you can set 
him right by substituting one name for another, or rectifying a mis- 
quotation, you will have tiie satisfaction of doing your work well, if you 
do not secure the thanks of the speaker himself. 

Again, it is hardly possible that a reporter caif be constantly engaged 
in his work without improving his own style of composition. He hears 
the best public speakers dealing with all kinds of subjects, and many of 
these afford admirable models of style. It is true that he also hears some 
of the worst, and has to deal with extremely slipshod, not to say un- 
grammatical, English; but then it is, or ought to be, his aim to give 
such utterances a better 'dress, and sometimes (as in giving a very con- 
densed report) to recast them altogether; and therefore work of this 
character is mental, not merely mechanical. A reporter who writes bod 
English can have made but little use of the opportunities that his profes- 
sion has afforded him, even if he has not been a diligent reader, or made 
composition a set study. I have not forgotten the taunts that have been 
directed by literary purists against "pewspaper English,*' "penny-a- 
liners' slang," and the like. Nor will I assert that they are altogether 
unfounded. There are conventional words and phrases to be found in 
newspaper reports which one would willingly see discarded ; and some of 
the juvenile attempts at fine writing that one occasionally meets with in 
the press may not unreasonably provoke a smile. But I think that these 
peculiarities have been greatly exaggerated. Every profession has its 
argot, and all beginners are tempted to be flowery and grandiose. But, 
making aU reasonable allowances, it may, I think, be safely affirmed that 
Reporters, as a body, write a clear, intelligible, and accurate English style. 

In speaking of Shorthand as a mental exercise I ought not to omit 
a reference to the actual mental process involved in taking Shorthand 
notes. It is certainly of a singular and complicated nature, and is deserving 
of more attention than has, I think, been paid to it. The mere verbal 
expression, to say nothing of sense, requires the closest attention. The 
writer is always a few words behind the speaker, and hence the necessity 
of his listening to one set of words while he is writing another. As soon 
as a word has caught his ear the mind has to recall the appropriate sign 
for its expression and to despatch an electrical message to the nimble 
fingers to write it on paper. One after another, as the words are uttered, 
this process is repeated ; the speaker is all the while some distance ahead, 
and the mind has. to deal with two sets of words at the same time. This, 
of course, could not be done unless the mind and hand thoroughly under- 
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stood each other, unless the requisite forms for the representation of the 
words were so well known and 'remembered that they instantly presented 
themselves for use. The least hesitation about an outline might throw 
the reporter back half-a>dozen words, and make him lose the thread of a 
sentence. I once saw an advertisement of a French Stenographic note- 
book, one of the recommendations of which was that it contained on the 
first page the entire Shorthand alphabet and contractions for reference, if 
need be, in note-taking. The notion of turning up, say a grammalogue, 
while in the act of reporting, is a triumph of ingenuity, and I commend it 
to the consideration of the Society. As I have said, the mind and the 
hand must be in perfect accord in regard to the written characters. But 
this is not the only mental effort involved. If the reporter's work is to be 
properly done he must attend not only to the verbal expression but to the 
sense of the speaker. Unless Shorthand characters are at his fingers' ends 
this is almost a matter of impossibility. The mind can hardly attend to 
the meaning of what is being written while it is actively engaged in con- 
sidering the forms of the words ; but when these are called up instantly, as 
they are required, with but little conscious effort, it can pay as much 
attention to the speaker's train of thought as can the mind of any ordinary 
listener who is not engaged in writing. The reporter constantly hears the 
observation made to lum, " I suppose you cannot attend to the sense while 
you are busily occupied in writing it in Shorthand." I presume I need 
not say here &At that is a sheer c^lusion. Though the mind must be in 
some way at work in regard to the mechanical expression of the words, it 
is ordinarily, under the circumstances I have* mentioned, quite free to 
devote its powers to taking in the sense (if there be any) of the speaker's 
utterances, or it may, strange as it may seem to the uninitiated, wander at 
its own sweet will away altogether from the speaker and his speech, 
without bestowing a thought on the words he is uttering or the characters 
required to represent them or the sense intended to be conveyed. Yes, you 
may, if you are an adept at the art, report a speech and be at the same 
time thinking of anything but the words you are recording — of your dinner, 
of your sweetheart, of your unpaid tailor's bill, of the holiday trip you are 
going to take, of the address you are expected to give at the next meeting 
of your society. I have often, when transcribing or dictating my notes, 
come across passages which I had not the remotest recollection of having 
written, and which I must have written while thinking of some totally 
different subject. I remember once taking a report in this way when a 
burst of laughter came from the meeting. I had not the least idea of 
what had been said to occasion it, and while the laughter was going on I 
took the opportunity of reading back a line or two in order to discover the 
joke, which I did in due course. I have often wondered how far the mind 
is really at liberty thus to dispose of itself during the actual work of note- 
taking, and have occasionally tried some experiments with a view to a 
solution of the question. Ordinarily the wandering of the thought away 
from the speaker and his speech is an involuntary thing, and may be 
nothing more than the very similar phenomenon that one experiences in 
church when a prosaic sermon fails to secure our undivided attention. 
But I have often found that I have been able, by a distinct effort of will, 
while taking Shorthand notes, to direct my thought in quite another 
channel, to refurnish my house, to plan a journey, to take a trip on my 
tricycle, or to pay or receive a visit, and the like, paying no attention 
whatever to what I was writing. But there seems to be a decided limit to 
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this kind of mental abstraction. I tried the other day, for instance, to do 
a very small sum in arithmetic while writing Shorthand from rather slqw 
dictation, and I ntterly failed to accomplish the task. I then tried to 
compose a conplet, but I came to grief most ignominiously. The moment 
my mind was fixed on a given number, " seven," or " fifteen," or on a word 
or phrase in the couplet^-" love** or " dove," " smart" or " heart" — the 
fingers straightway stopped or staggered, and wanted to write the number 
or the word thought of instead of the words dictated. I imagine that 
when the mind voluntarily or involuntarily dwells on other subjects in the 
way I have described, while the hand is engaged in reporting, the thought 
is unconnected with verbal expression, and that therefore there is no 
separate set of words coming in the way of those which the hand is 
recording. Under these circumstances the thought is free to wander to 
any extent, as it may well do, without clothing itself in language. But 
when definite words are inseparable from the train of thought an anta- 
gonism is set up, the mind and hand are no longer accurately co-ordinated* 
and the fingers stay their onward course. 

Before leaving this subject let me say that although it is quite possible, 
as I have shown, to report a speaker discoursing on one subject and at the 
jBame time to think of another, the habit is one which should always be 
discouraged. Unless the mind is at work upon what the speaker is saying, 
absurd verbal mistakes are easily made. Words of similar sound become 
confused, and the reporter finds, for example, that whereas the speaker 
has alluded to a " double lie in the shape of half a truth," he has actually 
written " a double eye in the shape of half a tooth/' 

There is another instance of complicated mental operation in connec- 
tion with reporting which has often surprised me — I refer to the act of 
listening to a speaker while transcribing the notes of another part of his 
speech, or perhaps of the address of another speaker. This is not an un* 
common experience. The reporter is, perhaps, taking a condensed report ; 
he has taken down some passage which he wants to give fully ; to save 
time he transcribes it at the meeting, and while he is engaged at his task 
his ears are sufficiently attentive to what is being said to enable him to 
note any remarkable utterance which he ought to preserve, and you may 
see him suddenly discontinue his transcript and jot down the few words 
which he wants to record, and then resume his former task. 

Now, whether in all these simultaneous actions there are difierent, and, 
80 to say, independent regions of the mind at work at the same time, 
whether the different tasks performed are under the control of different 
cerebral convolutions, or whether the phenomena are to be explained on 
the theory of automatic or unconscious cerebration, is a question that I am 
not going to discuss; I refer it to the physiologists or psychologists, and 
shall feel greatly indebted to any of those gentlemen if they will solve 
the mystery for me. I am quite aware that Shorthand-writing is not the 
only occupation in which similar results may be noticed, but it is the only 
one which directly concerns us now. It has been a frequent marvel to me 
how an organist can read simultaneously several parts of his music and 
give accurate expression to every tone and semi- tone, and keep time with 
the accuracy of a metronome ; but when I have remembered the many 
tasks synchronously performed in our everyday work, my surprise, though 
not altogether removed, has been somewhat lessened. We all know the 
story of Julius. Csesar's capacity to perform concurrently manifold and 
very diverse labours* He could, so says the historian, read, write, and 
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dictate, give audience, and I know not what, at one and the same moment. 
I 'Confess I never believed the historian in my yonnger days, and my 
incredulity still haunts me. The tendency of narrators to exaggerate 
in matters of this kind is familiar to us all. A notable instance occurs to 
me. I was once told by a Shorthand professor that one of his pupils had 
acquired such extraordinary skill that he could listen to two persons readings 
together at an ordinary rate of speed and write every word of both in his 
note-book, keeping the words of the two readers perfectly distinct from 
each other ! I am happy to say that this phenomenal individual was not a 
Phonographer. I have certainly never in my own experience witnessed 
any such performance. What might be done in this way if notes could be 
taken with both hands at the same time I do not venture to say, but in 
the absence of any such ambidextrous endowment I am bold enough to 
question even the possibility of such a feat. 

There is here a large field of inquiry into which I must not enter, bnt 
I invite the members of the Shorthand Society to explore it and give xui 
the benefit of their observations and reflections ; it is a subject of great 
interest, and in its bearing on the art of reporting it would be an appro- 
priate matter of discussion at some of our future meetings. 

I must now draw my address to a close. I hope I have succeeded in 
showing that the practice of Shorthand is not the mere mechanical worlc 
that it is sometimes said to be ; at any rate that my Mend was mistaken 
in suggesting that it has a tendency to develop "mental imbecility.** 
Intelligently pursued it tends to stimulate the faculties and strengthen tlie 
intellectual powers. Unintelligently and carelessly followed it is of little 
service to the practitioner, and will no more make him a reporter op 
Shorthand-writer than the occupation of a house-painter will make him an 
artist, or that of a stonemason a sculptor. I trust that this view of 
Shorthand will not only be enforced but illustrated by the proceedings o£ 
the Society, and if it achieve no other work it will have justified its 
existence by removing from our art an umnerited reproach, and helping to 
place it on its only true and legitimate basis. 



Mr. G. WaIiTOBD (Past President) said the address of Mr. B«ed 
eminently suited to the occasion, and he corroborated from his own expe* 
rience the fact mentioned that a reporter could write out one speech while 
following mentally the sense of a succeeding speech, but it required great 
care to accomplish it. In later days he was accustomed to dictate, axid 
when collateral points occurred to him he dotted them down in Shorthand 
without interruption of the thread of his thoughts on the original subject. 
In that way Shorthand was a wonderfiil advantage to him. fie proposed 
a vote of thanks to Mr. Beed for his address. 

Mr. J. G. Petbib observed that Mr. Beed's observations were especially 
valuable as he held almost a unique position as an early Phonographer. 
He found that it required time to get the forms of the Shorthand outlines 
well into the mind. The art was easy of acquisition, but difficult to apply 
at high speed. Great application to its practice was necessary, but aU 
depended on the zeal of llie person who took it up. He concurred that bis 
best notes were taken when his mind had occasionally wander^ from tbe 
subject spoken of. On the other hand the more anxious he was about the 
neatness and accuracy of his writing the worse he found it in transcribing^. 
Every reporter would agree in the dual operation of the mind required 
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to follow a speaker intelligibly, or to write out whUe listening to subsequent 
speeches. The Society was to be congratulated on haying Mr. Keed as 
President. 

Mr. J. B. Btjitdbll said that when he tried to take the words of a 
speaker he found himself at fault in regard to retaining the sense of the 
speech. In reading aloud in his family circle he often found himself 
reading mechanically, and thinking of something else. He wished to direct 
the attention of the meeting to the fact that the CiYil Service Commissioners 
had recommended that Shorthand should form part of the examination for 
-the Lower Division clerks of the Civil Service; but the Treasury had 
pointed out that the subjects of examination could not be altered without an 
Order in Council. The time, he hoped, would come when Shorthand would 
be considered as essential as a knowledge of history and geography in the 
Lower Division; and possibly the remarks of the President would help 
those who were advocating the introduction of Shorthand into the CivU 
Service. 

Mr. KeIiK had always a peculiar pleasure in listening to Mr. Keed from a 
recollection of the encouragement he had given him in acquiring Shorthand. 
He related how on one occasion he had to refer to some twenty or thirty 
black-letter books for the quotations used in the course of a Chancery case 
on which Mr. Beed was engaged as Shorthand-writer. The practice of 
/Shorthand, he believed, tended to strengthen the mental faculties, and he 
had experienced the double operation of the mind that had been alluded to 
while thinking of one subject and taking notes of another. 

Mr. E. Guest thought the scientific study of Shorthand would ulti- 
mately prove of the highest value to the human race. By observation in 
other branches of science wonderful results had been accomplished, and by 
observing in this science what the hand could do when co-ordinated with 
the mind ; what the hand could do with more ease in regard to certain 
signs than in regard to other signs ; what signs were more frequent than 
others ; what signs were more rapidly made than others ; and so on, they 
might hope to solve the problem as to the real origin of our written 
characters. He ventured to think that nothing should be pronounced as 
impossible, for he believed it to be possible that a man should write down 
in Shorthand words spoken by two persons simultaneously. The temerity 
was in setting limits to the power of the hand and mind conjointly. 

Mr. SfabehaIiIi said that the young Shorthand-writers present might 
take it as a fact that they only required practice to experience the dual 
mental process of taking notes on a subject while listening to the sense of 
that subject. They would be glad to see more Phonographers among the 
Society. He was sure writers of all systems would profit by the address of 
the President. 

Mr. HuGhH Jambs said he thought this was the first time that the 
process of automatic cerebration in note-taking had been publicly pro- 
claimed. When he had spoken of it to friends, they put on a look of 
incredulity. He had often discovered it in his work, especially when, 
being asked to read over his notes, he found that he had taken many of 
them quite unconsciously. 

Mr. PocENELL corroborated the statement that, after gaining fami- 
liarity with the Shorthand forms, it was an easy matter, while taking 
notes, to attend to the sense of the speech. It had occurred to him fre- 
quently that he had taken notes for a few moments while his thoughts 
were upon some distant matter, and almost invariably those notes were 
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more perfectly written and more legible than others about which he had 
taken pains. He did not think it possible to take down two speeches 
simultaneously. The experiment might, perhaps, best be tried by the 
method of Mr. Fowler, of the United States, who had a scheme for writing 
with both hands, each in a separate book. Eyery practical man could 
agree with all the President had said. 

Mr. KiTSON thought that, supposing it were possible to take down two 
speeches at once, the necessity for doing it would never arise. He noted 
that it was possible to translate a foreign language while the foreigner 
was speaking, and write it down in EngHsh at once. In a similar way a 
musician could read a newspaper and play upon the piano simultaneously. 
He had known a Shorthand-writer who could write two systems side by 
side — vi2., Taylor's and Pitman's. 

Mr. Lewis said, in regard to duality of mind, he had himself added up 
figures and carried on a conversation at the same time, but it was not an 
easy thing to do. 

The PaESiDXNT said that no doubt this duality of mind manifested 
itself in other things besides Shorthand. He was quite sure it manifested 
itself among law stationers, for it was evident the copyists were frequently 
thinking about something else besides what they were writing. (Laughter.) 
He did not believe in the possibility of taking notes of two speeches 
delivered at the same time. It was possible witi^ a very slow speaker to 
write the words twice over. 

The meeting then terminated. 



The second meeting of the third session was held at "Victoria Chambers* 
55, Chancery-lane, on Wednesday evening, December 5, 1883, Thosias 
Alletst Beed, Esq., President, in the chair. 

The following new members were elected : — 

H. Jambs, 65, Chancery Lane. 
W. Eblk, 24, Lucas Road, Walworth. 
A. W. EiTSOK, 37, Lincoln's Inn Fields. 
J. T. White, 42, Cranboume Street. 

Mr. FsANCis TuBNBB, Barrister-at-Law, a member of the Council of 
the Society, then read the following Paper on 

COPYRIGHT IN SHORTHAND. 

In dealing with copyright in Shorthand, the first question is whether 
such copyright can exist. Shorthand, qua Shorthand, differs from a 
history, or a novel, or an essay, or anything which is a finished literary 
composition, the result of the labour of a skilled mind. It differs in this : 
that the essayist takes up a particular subject and gives his thought to it. 
He may write a fair legible hand, or the vilest scrawl, but he gives the 
subject of which he treats the impress of his own mind, and conveys the 
impressions of his mind to a multitude of readers through the Press. So 
the historian, by original research and discovery of facts; and grouping 
these facts together with regard to his ourn particular conceptions and 
convictions, gives to the world something in the shape of thought. So, 
again, with the novelist who creates characters which become " familiar in 
our mouths as household words" — the Pickwicks, the Nicklebys, the Becky 
Sharps, &c. In each of these cases we have some distinct outcome of the 
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individual mind, which brings new individuality into the world, enriches onr 
store of ideas, and gives everybody who has the capacity to read a fresh 
fViud of information and thought, a subject of reflection, or a means of 
entertainment and amusement. In a valuable work on the subject of 
copyright Mr. Copinger defines copyright as the "sole and exclusive 
liberty of multiplying copies of an original work or composition." (Co- 
pinger, p. 1.) — adopting the judgment of Chief Baron Pollock in Chap- 
pell «. Purday, 14 Meeson and Welsby, 303 — 316, in which his lordship 
said, " The statutes on copyright were passed for the encoura^ment of 
learning and the arts, by insuring to authors, artists, and inventors the 
reward of their labours." 

I rest on this, which enunciates the cardinal principle by which copy- 
right law i» governed, and with regard to which it is to be construed, in 
elucidating the subject of this evening, and siBttling the first question — 
whether there can be copyright in Shorthand. Now with regard to the 
objection that Shorthand is less an expression of ideas than a means of 
expressing them, it is analogous in that respect to the ordinary alphabet, 
as to which no person, so far as I am aware, ever claimed copyright, and it 
may be objected therefore that no such copyright can exist. But I venture 
to think that this objection by no means disposes of the difi&culty, or 
gets rid of a Shorthand author's right to the encouragement which the 
<x>pyright laws give to learning, arts, and invention, and for this reason, 
that I am not at all prepared to admit that if some person, in the early 
days of literature, had claimed a copyright in an alphabet he had invented, 
lie would not be entitled to the protection of the copyright laws. Among 
the records of missionary enterprise we come upon instances in which 
the missionary has constructed an alphabet and a grammar for a people 
destitute of the first rudiments of a literature, I am not prepared to admit 
that in such a case, the man who had constructed such an alphabet would 
not be entitled to the protection of copyright, just as much for his alphabet 
as for his grammar, because grammar usually beg^is with the alphabet ; 
therefore, if the combination of an alphabet be a work requiring original 
thought, labour, time, and ingenuity, and if the construction of a gram- 
mar requires the application of the same faculties, by the same principle 
that yon accord the protection of copyright to the one, you are bound to 
accord it to the other. The illustration of music comes to my aid. A 
person who has never mastered the notes by which great composers indicate 
those delicate variations of sound by which we are so enchanted, would 
regard them as an unintelligible mystery, just as a page of Shorthand 
T^ould be to the ordinary reader. In each case there is an aggregation 
of what are to the uninstructed, unintelligible hieroglyphics, but which, 
when read with the educated eye and mind, in the case of music, gives the 
idea of sweet and harmonious sound, and in the case of Shorthand, obviates 
laborious Longhand writing, and provides the means of rapidly and per- 
manently recording the utterances of public speakers. Again, in the case 
of engravings, they are nothing more than scratches systematised, ethe- 
realised, and beautified, each mark by itself having no more attractiveness 
than the pothook and hanger in our early copybooks, and which play so 
important a part in every system of Shorthand. Therefore it appears to 
me that, as it is not necessary in order to copyright in poetry that it 
should be the very first poetry, for in that case there would be no copy- 
right in anything but Homer, and as neither the first playwright nor the 
firat musician has any exclusive right to copyright in every subsequent 
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poetical, dramalac, or mnsical composition, and as even the author of 
the first directory has no exclusive copyright in directories for all time, 
so any system of Shorthand which satisfies the conditions already 
laid down, an^ which hears the impress of the individual mind and indi- 
vidual thought and ]ahour, to that extent is fairly and properly the suhject 
of copyright, just as much as any other form of literary labour. So 
that, when one has^ to deal with this suhject of Shorthand, he has 
not to inquire who was the first author or inventor of Shorthand. At 
one of the meetings of this Society, I heard of the many thousands of 
volumes exclusively devoted to Shorthand literature, and of the distance 
to which Shorthand, in one form or the other, could be traced back, so 
that I do not like to venture even a guess about the period at which 
Shorthand was first practised. Certain it is that it is of very remote 
antiquity and of very great continuity, with the exception of one period 
during the Dark Ages, though its highest development has occurred within 
our own days. Taking only known systems which are familiar to every 
practitioner of Stenography, I think I may say that there are certain 
distinctive characteristics which show the impress of individual mind, 
individual thought, and individual labour. Oumey, Taylor, and Pitman 
all differ very much from each other, though generic resemblances may 
be traced in them all. Many systems can claim for themselves some- 
thing like originality, though it may be that when they are critically 
examined, the influence of earlier systems may be traced in them. So with 
the systems known as "Suggestive," "Syllabic," and " Legible,*' all of 
them are successive developments of the art, in which those who have 
formulated and propounded them have brought to bear not only what they 
have read and learned, but that which comes to them from their practioe 
of the art, or from their reflections whilst exercising it. The great 
object of Shorthand being the rapid and correct delineation of the words 
spoken, one mode of facilitating the hand or mind will occur to one 
man, and another to another ; one will formulate the improvement in a 
difierent way to the other, but in each case, there will be the result of 
individual thought just as much as in the essay or other literary compo- 
sition. The individual experience and the tone of thought of the man will 
be shown. The fact is that such effort is necessary to systematise and 
render valuable the results of experience, so that the new beginner now 
starts where the old practitioner leaves off, and can acquire, by a new 
system of Shorthand, the benefit Qf older men's experience, very much like 
the process throujgh which every medical man has to go, so that it has 
passed into a proverb among medical practitioners, that *' the youngest man 
is the oldest doctor," because he has the benefit of the accumulated ex- 
periences of ages of predecessors. If one may follow out this idea in regard 
to syllabic Shorthand, as distinguished from the ordinary form, which 
expresses words by their single consonants, I think it may be said that any 
system that will express a syllable by a stroke would be a considerable 
gain in the practice of Shorthand, though whether the complexity of the 
syllable may not be a countervailing disadvantage, and render tnat par« 
ticular kind of Shorthand more difficult in practice than another form, 1 do 
not pretend to say. Still to the authors of all these different kinds of 
Shorthand, whether Syllabic, Suggestive, Phonographic, or any other, in 
which can be traced the work of the individual mind, we must give the 
same position as to the ordinary author i and as the literary author is re- 
ward^ for his originality, the same rule will apply, I venture to say, to 
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the anthora of snch systems of Shorthand. That being so, and granted that 
a system of Shorthand has been formulated by the exercise of special thought 
and care by means whereof the Shorthand author has hit upon a particular 
plan for expressing the terminal syllables and prefixes that most ^equently 
occur, and has, from his own experience, elaborated a system of arbitrariea 
that may be of special value, and that may be required in particular cases, 
and has so systematised those requirements, and has so brought his ex* 
perienoe and reflection to bear, that words that would otherwise be ex. 
pressed by a multitude of characters are expressed by one, that man seems 
to me to hare satisfied the requirement of the copyright law, and to be 
entitled to the protection which the law gives. On this point I would refer 
to the judgment of Lord Kenyon in Beckford «. Hood, 7 Term Reports, 
620, 627:— "All arguments in support of the rights of learned men in 
tbeir works must ever be heard with great fiivour by men of liberal minds 
to whom they are addressed. Within the periods limited by Act of Parlia- 
ment, the author has the sole right and liberty of printing, &c. . . • I 
cannot think the Legislature would .... confer a right, and leave the 
party whose property was invaded without redress.'' To the same effect 
is the opinion of Mr. Justice Erie, in Jeffery v. Boosey, 4 House of Lords^ 
870 : — " In all other matters, the law has been adapted to the progress of 
society according to justice and convenience, and by analogy literary work 
becomes property with all its incidents, on the most elementary principles 
of securing to industry its fruits, and to capital its profits,*' 

These remarks on the right of the author to restrain a publication of 
which he disapproves were aptly illustrated in the remarkable case in which 
the late Prince Consort, sinking his princely character, appeared 
as a plaintiff before the Court of Chancery, in the case of Prince 
Albert v. Strange, 1 Maonaughten and Gordon, 25, to restrain the 
publication of sketches made by the Sovereign and himself for the private 
use of the Royal Family, of which the defendant had surreptitiously 
obtained copies, and published them in an illustrated catalogue. Vice- 
Chancellor Knight Bruce said : — " The author of manuscripts, whether he 
be high or low, has a right to say of them .... that they shall not, 
without his consent, be published. . . . The produce of mental labour, 
thoughjts and sentiments recorded and preserved by writing, has become a 
kind of property which it is impossible to disregard." And, recognising 
that principle, the Vice-chancellor, and Lord Cottenham also, on appeal, 
restrained the unauthorised publication. 

So far we have been dealing with matters entirely of a literary or 
artistic character, and an objection may be made that Shorthand does not 
fall within either category. But I think objections of that kind would be 
disposed of by analogy — I do not say a perfect analogy — with cases in 
which copyright has been established in durectories and works of a similar 
character. In Kelly v, Morris, 35 Lcm Journal (Chancery), 4^8, the 
plaintiffs were proprietors of the Post Office London Directoty. The 
late Lord Hatherley, in giving judgment, said (in substance), that in maps, 
directories, and other works of the same kind, the engraver or com- 
piler used information which every one might acquire for himself if he 
spent the requisite time and trouble thereon. But |it was a mistake to 
suppose that when ond man had collected the information, or made the 
tnangulation, another might appropriate it. He must go through the 
same process, acquiring the information by legitimate means and by his 
own labour, and not by simply copying the work of his predecessor. 
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The priDciple of this decision appears to me to apply between rival 
publishers of Shorthand systems. The man who has thought out, for- 
mulated, and rendered generally accessible; a new and improved system, 
which others can readily take up when they have been shown the way, is 
entitled to copyright protection which cannot be filched from him by 
another who enters upon the fruit of his labours, and reaps the crop oi 
which he has not sown the seed. To the same effect are Morris v. Ashbee, 
Law Reports, 7 £q. 84, where the defendant copied the plaintiff's book, 
and then sent out canvassers to see whether the information so copied 'was 
correct, and Jerrold v. Houlston, 3 Kay and Johnston, 708, where tbe 
defendant had copied from Brewer's Qtdde to Science a great deal of infor- 
mation on everyday science, which the autiior of the pirated work bad 
acquired by his own research, reading, and observation. Very recently, 
a similar case occurred between two members of my own profession, eacb 
of whom had published an edition of the New Rules under the Judicature 
Act. The plaintiffs relied upon the &ct that, in a multitude of instances, 
the defendant's marginal abstract of the rules was in the same words as 
their own, but the defendant was able to produce documentary and otber 
evidence that he had really done the work himself, and the plaintifik* 
action was consequently dismissed. 

That will illustrate what one sees with respect to Shorthand. Two 
systems may be even exactly alike — a thing just possible in two authors work- 
ing independently each remote from the influence of the other ; just as two 
astronomers, working independently, sometimes simultaneously discover 
a new planet. I admit that it is not highly probable, but it indicates the 
analogy between the one and the other. There is another case to which 
I may refer, Gkace v. Newman, 4A Lam Journal (Chancery), 298, in 
which, on the selfsame principle^ a monumental mason who haid copied a 
rival trader's oiigplnal designs was restrained by injunction from con- 
tinuing the publication. 

The principle upon which the LegisUture has proceeded, and which, at 
various times, has been expressed by high legal authorities, and I think it 
may now be taken to be the expression of the Common Law — ^viz., that an 
author has a Common-Law right in'the propertv of his brain by reason of 
occupancy, just as a person who, for the first tmie, enters into an undis- 
covered country has a right thereto. 

Now, in the cases cited we find different illustrations of the same prin- 
ciple — i.e., that these compositions are the result of literary and artistic 
labour, and that it is for the benefit of mankind that authors should be 
encouraged to g^ve to the world the fruit of their labour; because, 
but for sutch reward beiog assured, there is oidy too great a proba- 
bility that their ideas will perish and be lost to the world. It is that 
principle which has been recognised hitherto by the copyright law — a 
principle universal in its adoption, varying only in degree. It may be 
said it is almost absurd to put the Post Office Directory and a stone- 
mason's advertisement in the same category as the works of Shakspeare, 
Dickens, or Macaulay, but that only goes to the question of the value of 
the thing protected, and does not touch the principle that whenever an 
author has devoted labour, and brought to bear a trained intellect, and 
enriched the world by a discovery, or an invention, then the man who has 
done that is not to lose the fruit of his labour by a piracy which, if applied 
to any other species of property, would be called by even a rougher name. 
I have had submitted to me by one of your members a number of hypo- 
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thetical cases for my opinion, and possibly after the principles I bave' 
deduced firom the authorities it will not be yery difficult to answer them. 
One point is in regard to importing Shorthand works from America. That 
is covered by many decisions. You cannot import into England un- 
authorised reprints of English authors ; but you may, as a traveller, using 
such books, bring them with you, for your own use, but not for sale. 
Another question is whether, if A publishes a system in England, and B prints 
a slight modification in America, and imports it for sale in England, can A 
obtain an injunction? That is covered by what I have already said. 
Another question is whether, if these books are surreptitiously sent for sale 
through the post, the publisher could be restrained. That is rather a 
matter of practical difficulty than of principle. If they were sent in 
bulk they might be examined and forfeited, but if they came through the 
post, there would be the difficulty of discovering them. Another question is, 
if A publishes a Shorthand with an alphabet of an original arrangement, 
has B the right to use and publish the same alphabet with only one or two 
alterations, or with a transposition of the letters P Some other questions 
have been put to me supposing cases almost of imitation and modification. 
The question would arise in these cases, as in Kelly v, Morris, and 
Morris «. Ashbee, whether there was a colourable imitation of the author's 
work, and that would depend upon the inference to be drawn from a careful 
examination of the books of the two systems, whether each bears the trace of 
individual research and thought and care, or whether the one is a gross, un- 
blushing, or covert, subtle, and secret appropriation of another man's ideas. 
These principles, thus laid down, I think will answer each question that can 
be suggested with regard to copyright in Shorthand, bearing in mind, how- 
ever, that, in the case of Shorthand, it must be especially difficult to trace, 
or be certain that yon have accurately traced and discriminated between 
. piracy and indiridual labour, because different systems of Shorthand have 
a considerable number of generic symbols — a few strokes, a few curves, 
long strokes aiid short strokes — and these are to be found, more or less, so 
far as I am aware, in every system of Shorthand. Therefore, to come to 
a correct conclusion, you neea not merely to have the books before you, but 
you need to look at them, as it were, with a Shorthand- writer's eye. 

The PsBSTDEiTT (Mr. T. A. Reed) said the question appeared to be — 
first, whether there was any copyright at all in a Shorthand alphabet, and 
he confessed he had often had doubts on that subject, but Mr. Turner's 
very lucid Paper had pretty well settled the point. If a combination of 
strokes, curves, circles, and hooks carried with it the impress of individual 
thought and labour 'it was only rational that it should be the subject of 
copyright. The great difficulty seemed to be in the application of the 
principle, since it involved very many nice points that would give rise to 
a good deal of contest ; for instance, in a case where one man had adopted' 
an alphabet claimed to have been invented by another; or again, where 
the alphabet of another man was taken with one or two modifications, and 
then the difficulty would be to prove originality in either case. Again, a 
case might be imagined where the alphabet of another author was simply 
transposed, while the principles of abbreviation and construction were 
retained. Such a case probably would be regarded as a colourable imita- 
tion. But it seemed evident that each case would have to be judged on its 
merits, and therefore the opinion of experts would have to be taken, unless 
the Judge himself would take the trouble to examine the books. 
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Mr. CoBViLnrs Walford (Fast President) said the saliject was of 
considerable interest. In mathematical signs there oonld, of conrse, be no 
copyright, but the moment they were involved in a system, whether for 
music or Shorthand or other purposes, he apprehended that protection of 
copyright had been established. There had been a doubt on the point, 
because it had been held that there was no copyright in the case of 
mathematical tables, but that dictum had now been reversed, and a 
person had a right to copyright for tables actually calculated by himself. 
That was decided in the c^se of Bailey v. Taylor, 1 Russ. and My., 73. 
There was certainly doubt in early days about the right of Shorthand to be 
protected by copyright, because, in the days of Queen Anne, James Weston 
obtained a patent from the Crown for the exclusive publication of bis 
system. Aulay Macaulay also obtained a patent fur a certain number of 
years, while Mr. John Byrom was granted a special Act of Parliament 
vesting his system in himself and heirs. If there had been no question 
about copyright those patents and that Act of Parliament would not bave 
been required. In the case of Sweet v. Baxter, that had been qnoted, 
the likeness between the notes on the Rules wa6 not wonderfiil, becaase 
Mr. Baxter prepared his notes in the train, and having the Rules in his 
hand, he simply underscored the words' in the rules or orders of the 
Court for the purpose of having them placed in marginal notes, and 
almost any two persons doing such a work would have underscored the 
same words. 

Mr. Edwin Ofbst thanked the lecturer for having relieved him of 
several doubts he had previously entertained on this subject. He regretted, 
however, that there were no precedents to refer to, especially in r^;ard to 
plagiarisms, but in the principles that had been referred to there was a good 
deal to console the inventor of an original svstem of Shorthand. 

The PsBSiDEirr observed that though there was no case in the English 
courts to refer to, there had been a question of copyright raised in the 
American courts between Mr. Benn Pitman and Mr. Graham, and he believed 
a good deal of evidence by experts was taken in that case. 

Mr. PoOENBLL remarked that some information on the subject of the 
Benn Pitman and Graham suit might be found in a recent number of 
SrotDne*8 PhoTiogrctphic Monthly, He would take the opportunity of 
asking Mr. Turner whether, in a criticism of any system, the critic ^wonld 
be entitled to publish ^ac-^miZe^ of the signs of a system as illustrations of 
the faults or merits of that system, and to what Extent ? 

Mr. Alfbbd Janbs thought that authors might leave suits in regard 
to copyright to the publishers of their Shorthand systems. The profits to 
the author or publisher of a Shorthand book would scarcely justify the 
luxury of a lawsuit. As a coincidence he might mention that in his 
improvement of Taylor's system he adopted a small circle for the prefix 
" circum** and was unaware till some time afterwards that that was an 
identical sign of Phonography for the same prefix. Such coincidences 
were probably more frequent than many people were aware of. 

Mr. A. B. Sfabehall said that Macaulay had been charged with 
pirating the system of Byrom from a surreptitious copy obtained from one 
of the pupils of Byrom, the system of Byrom having been printed and pub- 
lished only after the author's death. It may have been necessary for Byrom 
to obtain an Act of Parliament to protect his system, owing to the patent 
having been granted to Macaulay. Some years ago a society was established 
which proposed to print a pamphlet of improved Phonography, and the 
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question of copyright having arisen, the idea was abandoned, bat he believed 
that afterwards the pamphlet was published, and went unchallenged. 

The Paesident thought that the case referred to never went into 
court, but that an opinion of Mr. Lush was taken. 

Mr. CoBKELius Walfobd observed that Mr. SparkhalFs explanation 
probably accounted for the Act of Parliament being granted to Byrom. 

Mr. Gfest fiiiid that it was recorded in Lewis's History that Byrom 
had fifty copies of his work published in 1749. Macaulay's first edition 
was published in 1747, and his third edition in 1756. There was some 
similarity between the books of those authors. Byrom certainly felt 
aggrieved at information having, as he supposed, been obtained from his 
pupils. He (Mr. Guest) would like to know if an author had any means of 
preventing his pupils from teaching his system without his consent ? 

Mr. A. H. Browne thought the Paper of Mr. Tamer might be sum- 
marised as follows : — ^That all questions of copyright in Shorthand must be 
decided on their merits, and the test of merit is originality. But in what 
did originality consist ? In some older systems the thickening of a thin 
line gave an additional value. This was applied both regularly and irre- 
gularly. If, in one case, the sig^ for «, thickened, added t, woiUd it be an 
infringement of copyright to adopt the same device in another system ; 
and, if so, would it be an infringement to make the addition apply to some 
other letter ? Was there a copyright in a principle ? To take an instance 
in Mr. Pocknell's Legible Shorthand, there was a distinct principle, intro- 
duced for the first time in Shorthand, of showing the position of the vowel 
by the outline without any distinct mark for the vowel itself. Could the 
author of that system claim the protection of copyright against any other 
author who adopted the same principle, though the other parts of the 
system might be totally distinct from each other ? 

Mr. Pocenell explained that the principle alluded to had been adopted 
initially by Mr. Alexander Melville Bell, but that he (Mr. Pocknell) had 
carried it out in practice very differently ^m the earlier plan. 

Mr. Jakes asked how long copyright endured ? 

Mr. FsANCis Tfbveb, in reply, said by the last Act on the subject 
copyright endured for forty-two years, or seven years after the author's 
death, which last should happen. If an author lived forty-two years after, 
he did not lose his copyright, nor his representatives till seven years after. 
Copyright of a work published after an author's death would last forty-two 
years. As to whether a teacher had a right to restrain his pupils from 
teaching, he should say certainly not. As to what would happen if a case 
of copyright in Shorthand went into court he must decline to say, but if 
the Judge had no special knowledge of Shorthand he would probably 
inform himself by means of experts, as recently a Judge had to do in regard 
to the construction of telephones. He was not aware of any case of copy- 
right in Shorthand having been tried and decided in the courts, and hence 
arose the first question he had had to deal with — whether there was any 
right to copyright in Shorthand at all. The granting of patent's and Acts 
of Parliament to Shorthand authors was sufiicient to show that the protec- 
tion of Shorthand authors had been recognised ; and the existing copjrright 
law made general what such patents and Acts of Parliament rendered 
particular. In^ ree^ard to the rights of critics to criticise systems, 
the question would be one entirely of degree. It would depend much on 
whether the criticism was fair and honest. Every one who published a 
book must expect it to«be criticised. It showed well for critics and authors 
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that appeals to the Law Courts were very rare in snch cases — ^probably 
there were not more than ten recorded. It would be well within the 
province of fair criticism to show, by illustrations from a Shorthand system, 
either that such a system was very good, or, on the other hand, that it was 
faulty, or that the author had misapplied it. That would be perfectly 
fair. Mr. Janes's question about the sign for circum was answered by the 
case of Sweet v, Baxter already referred to. In regard to Mr. Browne*s 
questions, the answer would depend very much on a critical examination 
of the systems, being a questipn of degree. As to the principle adopted in 
Mr. Pocknell's system, there could be no exclusive copyright in the idea 
of showing where vowels occur. The same idea must have occnrred to 
everybody writing Shorthand, because the first thing a Shorthand-writer 
did was to get rid of his vowels whenever he could do so. But the particular 
way in which Mr. Pocknell had indicated where the vowels occurred 
without writing them in seemed a perfectly fair and legitimate subject for 
protection by copyright. From Mr. Pocknell's description of it it seemed 
to be a far more distinct plan than that which necessitated " dotting in*' the 
vowel, because anything which required a fresh raising of the pen or move- 
ment of the hand, in Shorthand, was a thing to be deprecated, and so far 
as the evil could be removed it might be deemed an improvement ; and, in 
the converse sense of the saying that ** A man who makes two blades of 
grass to grow where only one grew before ia a benefactor to mankind," he 
would say that a ** man who expresses two words or two letters by one sign 
is a benefactor to the Shorthand race." That was an illustration of the 
principle which each one could apply for himself. (Applause.) 

Mr. CoBiTBLiirs Waxfobd announced that he was preparing for pub- 
lication in the Bibliographer a list of Shorthand books and editions, and 
if any one who could supply any names and dates would do so, it would 
fadlitate his labours. He desired to cover the ground as fully as possible. 

A vote of thanks was unanimously passed to Mr. Turner for his inte- 
resting and serviceable Paper, and the meeting then closed. 
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SiNOS the date of the last report of the proceedings of this Association 
the following meetings have been held at No. 2, Westminster Chambers, 
Victoria-street, under the presidency of T. J. Woods, Esq. : — 

On the 12th November Mr. T. Akdessoit, the author of the SiHor^ of 
Shorthand, gave a lecture upon the subject of Abbreviated Longhemd, He 
said that the proper uso of Shorthand was to follow a speaker, but that 
before it could be used by printers or telegraph clerks it had to be tran- 
scribed, thereby entailing great labour. Longhand abbreviations, carried 
out on a proper basis and carefully systematised, would, he considered, save 
a great part of that labour, and would act as a sort of midway between 
Shorthand writing and printing at full length, and with that view he 
propounded the principles of a system which he was elaborating, and which 
he was of opinion would attain the object indicated. His system was more 
humble than Shorthand, but it would be more useful. It would hardly be 
fair to the inventor to disclose prematurely the method of his plan, but he 
said his work was already in the press, and he hoped ere long that it would 
be in the hands of the members in a completed form. 
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In tlie discussion which followed a few criticisms were passed upon 
some of the details of the proposed scheme, but all the speakers were 
unanimous in the opinion that the work upon which Mr. Anderson was 
engaged would prove of the highest interest, not merely to Shorthand- 
writers, to whom, of course, it was of special concern, but also to eyeryhody 
who was engaged in writing. It would, no doubt, be a heavy undertaking 
to lay down sound principles upon which Longhand could be abbreviated 
to any such extent as was proposed, but it was admitted that the scheme 
was at least feasible. In responding to the vote of thanks the lecturer 
replied to the remarks which had been made, and explained the manner in 
which he proposed to overcome the difficulties that had been pointed out. 

Mr. J. RSADiiJra WaEe delivered a lecture on the 19th November on 
** The Origin of Slanfir," in which he stated that many of the expressions of 
slang were intimately connected with the history of the country, and he 
gave many instances to show that on close examination a vast amount of 
information respecting the life of a nation could be gathered from its slan&f. 

Dr. Lempbi^be^ who moved the vote of thanks to Mr. Ware, added his 
testimony to the great value and interest which the lecture possessed. 

On the 26th November Mr. Ebwabd Pocenell read a Paper on 
** Mental Effort as a Force Hetardiuj^ Speed in Shorthand." The drift of 
the argument appeared to be that if a writer had to pause even momen- 
tarily to choose the best outline for a word he thereby lost speed in writing, 
and ran the risk of f^lure in his work. The lecturer claimed for the 
principle in question that it was a most important touchstone in gauging 
the merits of various systems of Stenography. The briefest characters were 
hot necessarily, when tl^is element of mentaCl hesitation was duly regarded, 
the shortest or the easiest in execution. In the lecturer's opinion Taylor's 
method of writing ^ was more expeditious than in Pitman's and other 
modem systems. A wide field for discussion was thus opened, of which 
those present were not slow to avail themselves, Messrs. Neville, Preston, 
Anderson, Parker, Guest (author of Compendious Shorthand), Bundell, 
Needell, Carr, James, and others joining in the discussion. 

An interesting essay was read on the 10th December by Mr. J. B. 
Bukdell on "Oliver Wendell Holmes, Autocrat, Professor, and Poet." 
He gave a brief biographical sketch of the author, and noticed his acquaint- 
ance with Emerson and Longfellow, and the attention which his colleagues 
gave to the utterances of the autocrat. His novels, " Elsie Yenner" and 
the *' Guardian Angel," were briefly noticed, and their aim explained. A 
lecture by the author, entitled " Mechanism in Thought and Morals," also 
came under notice. Several extracts from these works and from the poems 
of Holmes, as well as his better-known work of " The Autocrat ot the 
Breakfast Table," were read by Mr. Bundell to show the dogmatism of the 
author, the wisdom of the humorist, and playfulness and grace of the 
poet. 

A unanimous vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Kundell for his Paper. 

Mr. T. F. Dillon-Cboeeb, on 17th December, gave one of his inimi- 
table literary entertainments so highly appreciated by the members, con- 
sisting of selections from the dramatic writings of Henry Mayhew, Gilbert 
k Beckett, Mark Lemon, Albert Smith, and Shirley Brooks. He first gave 
a sketch of the works generally of these authors, and then presented speci- 
mens of their various styles. • 

Mr. A. Pabkeb, in moving the vote of thanks, expressed the gratitude 
of the meeting to Mr. Dillon-Croker for his kindness in again presenting 
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the Association with toch remlnisoences of the past. The motioa - was 
aeoonded hy Mr. Horace Obsek, and carried with aodamation. 

On Chrifltnuu Ere Mr. Avdbbw Allbh gave " A Yale-Tide Badget of 
Prose and Rhyme," in which were many readmgs and selections appropriate 
to the occasion ; amd a musical entertainment took place on the Slst De- 
cember, nnder the direction of Mr. Watson, which we need hardly say waa 
well attended and highly appreciated. 

On the 7th of January Dr. Lsmfbibrb delivered a striking lecture, 
entitled " Personal Beminisoenoes of Turkey and the Turks.** He began 
by referring to the unreliable character of the vast amount of literature 
which had been written about Turkey from a partisan point of view. 
What he had to relate was simply an account of his personal recollections 
and opinions, based upon visits to Turkey extending back as far as 1845. 
He formed his .views of the Turks from mixing with them, and he had 
endeavoured to judge them from an intimate knowledge of them, and 
extended joumeyings both in Europe and Asia. Beyond the alteration 
necessitateid by the natural growth of civilisation which the progreae of 
science naturally gives, he saw no distinction whatever between the Turk 
of 1845 and that of 1883. The Tork, he had no hesitation In saying, was 
purely a nomad brigand. He began as a herdsman, he possessed better 
arms, better physique, better horsemanship than others, and he naturally 
became tiie leodUng pfurty in the East. Bemg strong believers in Mahomet^ 
they held closely together. They were Asiatics who did not understand 
the rules and principles of European civilisation, but who were oUiged to 
conform to methods ci. government, because they were surrounded by 
those possesnng the force majeure. They recognised fully that they even- 
tually would have to return to Asia, where they would be able to do as 
they pleased. The Turks possessed three qualities which had tended to 
place them in the position they had so long enjoyed — (1) their splendid 
physique ; (2) their obedience, and cheir innate spirit of discipline ; and 
(3) the enthusiasm of their religion. The lecturer traced at length tlieir 
advance upon the various countries of Europe, their growth, contests, and 
ultimate settiement. He said that the Turkish education was in itself a 
superb one. It was purely a religious education, and was free to all, both 
great and small. The Turks were also most tolerant of other religion^ 
and the Doctor gave several instances which came under his notice of tbeir 
forbearance in that respect. He illustrated his lecture by many pleasant 
narratives of Turks, Greeks, and Armenians, and their tnufing qualities 
and capabilities, and seemed to be in possession of a fund of humour and 

anecdote. 

A unanimous vote of thanks was accorded to the Doctor upon the 
motion of Mr. Baines (the late Secretary of the Association, and now an 
official of the Egyptian Goyemment), Mr. Kelk, and the President, each of 
whom spoke in the highest terms of the lecture. 

*ii* Any person sending a stamped envelope to the Editor of *' Short- 
HAiro," 10, Great Coram Street, Bussell Square, London, W.C., wiH 
receive (gpratis) s small Photo- Lithographed Specimen of 

ENGLISH SCRIPT SHORTHAND, or Literal Phonetic9, 

a System at the same time Alphabetic and Phonetic, adapted for (1) 
Reporting, (2) Correspondence, and (3) Verbatim Literary Work, in Various 
Languages. 
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The third meeting of the third session was held at the Victoria 
Chambers, 55, Chancery-lane, on Wednesday evening, January 2nd, 1884, 
Thomas Allen Rebd, Esq., President, in the chair. 

The new members elected were : — 

Messrs. W. St. Chad Boscawen, 67, Ifield-ten-ace, Kensington, S. W. ; 
E. Dresser Rogers; and S. Oppenheim, 29, William-street, New York. 
Mr. Isaac Pitman, Bath, was elected a Life-Member. 

The following valuable additions to the Library were announced as 
donations: — 

Mr. T. A. Reed, Reporter's Guide j M. Albert Delaunay, Cours de 
St4noffra'ph%e s Mr. P. Hefley, Biography of Tiro; Mr. J. H. Ford, Pho^ 
nogra'phic Meteor for 1883; Dr. Westby-Gibson, PUa for Spelling 
Meform, Conon de PripScM's Stenography, and a recent work on Pati' 
graphy, in Chrman, French, and JEnglish, by Anton Bachmaier; 

Mr. Isaac Pitman was unanimously elected a Vice-President of the 
Shorthand Society. 

A Paper, entitled "All-round Criticism," was then read by J. D. Etbbett^ 
Esq., M.A., P.R.S., Professor in the Queen's College, Belfast, and a Vice- 
President of the Society. 

ALL-ROUND CRITICISM. 
By Pbofessob Eyebbtt. 

A good deal has happened in the Shorthand world since I had last the 
pleasure of attending a meeting of the Society. Attention has been 
called to some new systems, fresh attention has been called to some old 
systems, and public controversy on matters pertaining to Shorthand has 
been carried on to an ' extent never before known. The weak points of 
Phonography have been unsparingly exposed by some of its most skilled 
writers, and a new prophet has appeared who preaches strange things, 
bidding us cast aside modem refinements and go back to the systems of 
our grandfathers, giving us, however, the alternative of recasting our 
Shorthand on a German model. 

In all this controversy I have been little more than a silent spectator, 
being distant firom the' scene of action and not favourably situated for 
taking part in a running battle ; but I have followed the discussions with 
close attention, and carefully examined the new books which have been 
published. I gladly avail myself of the present opportunity to express my 
views on what has appeared, and to a^d some suggestions on points which 
I think have been overlooked or have not received sufficient attention. 

The most convenient arrangement of what I have to say will be 
according to subjects rather than according to men or order of time, and I 
propose first to speak on the subject of legibility. 

Lord Chesterfield, in taking his son to task for his bad writing, tells 
him that the qualities which make a good writer are — ^legibility, rapidity, 
and elegance, and that this is the order of their importance. First, 
legibility; then speed; and thirdly, elegance. I have always thought that 
this view is sound and sensible, and the same order of importance holds in 
regard to systems of Shorthand. 

Legibility in Shorthand includes t«\'0 distinct heads — certainty and 
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ease* A man may be able to read his notes rapidly but be in doabt in 
several cases which of two words is mean€. On the other hand, he may 
require some time to spell out his notes, but having spelt them out may be 
perfectly certain of their meaning. 

The amateur and the beginner are chiefly troubled as regards ease ; 
their reading is slow and laborious. But, as far as I have been able to 
learn, the high-class Shorthand- writers who are to be found in London and 
a few other places are chiefly troubled by ambiguity. They become so 
familiar with the appearance of every word in common use that they have 
no labour in finding a meaning in what is before them. On the contrary^ 
they find too many meanings, and are often in danger of taking the wrong 
one. The weak point of Shorthand with them is that different words have 
the same outlines, or outlines which are practically indistinguishable. 

Here, then, is a ftindamental diflerence between the wants of pro- 
fessionals and of amateurs, and there is a corresponding diflerence as 
regards the admissibility of complex arrangements for combining speed 
with distinctness. The professional writer can well aflbrd to ^>end great 
labour in preparing himself beforehand for writing more rapidly and clearly 
when the occasion comes. But Shorthand for the people must be simple — 
so simple that the time required for learning its rules and conventions is a 
mere nothing in comparison with that required for gaining manual 
dexterity. 

What, then, are the requisites for legibility ? From the professional 
point of view the great requisite is that every word shall be distinguished 
from every other with which it is at all likely to clash. From the popular 
point of view there is the further requisite that the spelling shall be so full 
as not to involve laborious puzzling in passing from the meagre skeleton to 
the full-fledged word. 

Let us consider these two points separately. All words that are at all 
likely to clash must be distinctively written. This is the weak point in 
Taylor's system. Numbers of words which contain different vowels are 
written alike without any pretence at distinction. Pitman has in a large 
number of cases introduced distinctions where they were much needed — 
partly by differences of consonant outline and partly by position. The 
differences of outline form reliable distinctions, but there is a want of 
thoroughgoing regularity about them which makes them often difficult to 
remember. As regards position the newspaper men in Belfast tell me that 
they discard it altogether, and trust to context. Mr. Pocknell has further 
shown that even t& theoretical distinctions are very far from complete, 
and has given long lists of words which clash. ^ 

Mr. Pocknell, looking at Shorthand from a profesAonal point of view, 
has wisely directed his chief attention to the distincwe writing of words 
which differ in their vowels, and his fbethod of attainig this end, though 
it presents great difficulties to the beginner, appears A be very thorougUy 
and systematically worked out. It still, however, iMves room for so much 
skeleton-clothing that the reading of it must aSays be laborious to 
amateurs as compared with the reading of a systes in which the vowels 
are definitely expressed. It appears to fail very nrkedly in the case of 
proper names. In the published specimens of it Ach common names as 
Adam, Abel, Cain, and Seth are written in Longh J[d. 

But in Mr. PockneU's system as in Mr. Pitman's there is a still more 
dangerous source of confusion in the admission of refined distinctions of 
form and size, inattention to which will convert one word into another of 
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very different meaning. Here it is that Gomey has his great advantage 
over these modern systems. His distinctions are such as any man can carry 
out in rapid writing, and I agree with Mr. Anderson in believing that 
Gumey's system is better, as regards certainty in reading, than either 
Phonography or the so>called Legible Shorthand. 

Then as to the second element of legibility — the point which most 
concerns amateurs — I do not think that Mr. Pocknell's system goes far 
enough to supply their wants. It is not evident to every one at first sight 
that k with one vowel before and one after it must be echo, or that h with 
one vowel before it and two after it must be ohoe. Common people will 
not be satisfied with the fact that there is only one answer to the conun- 
drums — they want the reading to be free from conundrums altogether, and 
this is a want which I have endeavoured to supply. Mr. Pocknell states 
that monosyllables and short words have always oeen the stumbling-block 
to the Shorthand inventor. This statement I think is rather out of date 
after the demonstration which I gave to a meeting of London Shorthand- 
writers at St. John's-gate of the facility of writing and reading offhand 
one of the most crabbed collections of monosyllables and short words that 
was ever composed. 

Taking a random page from original notes which I wrote in the Lo^c 
Class at Glasgow University in 1855 — a page containing some technical 
Latin j)hrases such as ex dejinitione and ignoratio elenchiy without a word 
of Longhand — I find that my average rate of reading it at this distance of 
time is 118 words a minute; and the following page being free from 
difficult phrases I was able to read mbre quickly — namely, at 139 words a 
minute. Original Longhand notes at such a distance of time could not in 
general be read as fast as this. The notes are very full, and read like a 
verbatim report^ but they are not actually verbatim, and the speed at 
which they were written was probably about 70 words a minute, so that 
there was no hasty scribbling. They were taken in ink, and underwent no 
subsequent touching up; indeed, it would be scarcely possible for any 
touching up to make them plainer than they are. In one. of these two 
pages the word hvman had been written (probably by a mistake of hearing) 
for the name of the philosopher Hume, but the mistake had been allowed 
to stand. 

I have made a few experiments on the reading of other men's verbatim 
notes written in my system. One was the case of a police reporter in 
Ireland — Sub-constable M'Kieman — ^the man who distinguished himself, 
at a recent trial for inflammatory speaking, by showing that he was able 
to read fluently in court his actual notes written in a storm of wind and 
sleet. He sent me four leaves from his note-book, containing the verbatim 
report of a speech delivered by Mr. Sexton, M.P., at Cork, in honour of 
Mr. Pamell. The writing confined several well-devised contractions of 
his own for words of frequent occurrence in Irish politics, most of them 
being such as to speak for themselves and be easily understood without a 
key. I read most of it with great ease, and sent him a transcript of the 
whole, which he pronounced to be splendid. He returned it to me with 
the mistakes corrected, and none of them were serious, except, perhaps, the 
mistaking of twenty years for ten years, the number having been written, 
not in Shorthand, but in figures. [Notes produced.] 

Another case was that of a reporter at Redruth, Mr. Stow, who learned 
my system entirely from' book, and only put himself in communication with 
me a few months ago. His first communication consisted of a long letter 
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I can make for the wrong that I unwittingly did yon. One young man, n 
passionate admirer of Pitman's pretty outUnes, has at length suocomhed to 
my attack, and acknowledges that yours is the most oomplete system he 
eyer came across. 

"To test its merits on one occasion, I offered a sister of mine a nominal 
sum if she would leam your system in a week. She had spent ahout three 
months getting through Rtman's jPhonogra/phic Teacher, Weil, before the 
week was up she had learned your system and could read my notes. 

« What deceived me when I wrote against your system — ^and here I 
must say with the Apostle, 'in ignorance I did if — was this. Tou know 
Pitman's system contains much consonantal power, and yours does not ; 
and, in fac^ does not need to, but this I did not think of at the time. 

" I went through Pitman's entire system — reporting and all — ^in nine 
months, and, when I could first report a sermon, wasn't I pleased ? And 
wasn't I annoyed when I found that I couldn't read what I had written ? 
But I have nerer been in this fix with yours. I consider it quite as l^ble 
as Longhand, but it's a most comical-looking thing. Nerer mind : utility 
first, beauty afterwards." 

I may add that Mr. Stow's verbatim notes show that he carries outy to 
a great extent, my principle of joining several words together — a principle 
which is highly conducive to speed, but is at the same time oondndye to 
quaintness of appearance. 

In a later letter he says : — 

** I think ere long your system will supersede Phonography. Pitman'a 
system appears to me to be £«wn. Yours evidently is written.'' 

I am not prepared to admit that, from a true cesthetic point of view, 
my system is at ul wanting in beauty. 1 find that persons who have no 
knowledge of Shorthand, and therefore no prejudice in favour of any 
particular class of outlines, admire its appearance; and even such an 
experienced Phonographer as Mr. Scott-Browne remarks in publishing a 
facsimile of a page of my notes : — 

*' This specimen will give some idea of the heauty, brevity, and easiness 
of the system." 

Shorthand is essentially a science of judicious compromise. It is easy 
to lay down d priori conditions, and condemn every system that does not 
fulfil them. It is easy to say tiiat what has been thought impossiUe will 
be proved possible, and to express the intention of showing the worid how 
to do it. Mr. Anderson has given us much brave language of this kind, 
but I would rather hear a man specify what he has done than boast of what 
he intends to da 

There are many qualities which are eminently desirable in a system ci 
Shorthand, and when the inventor of a new system parades some one 
quality, whether it be fewness of pen-movements, or definite indication of 
every place where a vowel occurs, or any other advantage at which he has 
specially aimed, and says nothing of the sacrifices whidi he has made in 
obtaining it, he scarcely deals fairly with us. . 

As to certainty. Absolute certainty can be obtained in using Short- 
hand to make extracts or in following a very slow speaker; but as the 
pace increases the certainty diminishes, and in the hasty scramble which 
sometimes occurs when a speaker tosses off figures, proper names, and im- 
portant technical details, in a hasty parenthetical manner, as if tiiey were 
not of the slightest consequence, aU that the reporter can do is to take his 
chance and make the best shot he can at the fiying game. It then cornea 
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to be a question of probability, not of certainty, and considerations of 
speed and legibility become intermingled, for in viTiting too fast the notes 
may become unintelligible. For use in such circumstances we need a 
system that is tough, like the best wrought>iron, which will bend and 
threaten to give way for a long time before it actually breaks. This is what 
Longhand does, but an over-refined and over- contracted system of Short- 
hand is apt to fly at once, like cast-iron, and pr<Tve itself rotten at a pinch. 

A system of Shorthand, to be trustworthy, must, like an engineering 
stnicture, have a large margin of safety. It must be so constructed that 
though you often break its rules as regards size, position, and thickness, 
no harm will be done beyond a little addition to the time and labour of 
reading. 

The surest road to the atteinment of this end is to adpiit a wide diver- 
sity of styles, so that the style of one word or phrase may be utterly 
different from that of another. If along with this we have the individual 
expression of all important vowels, we can construct a Shorthand which, 
when written as fast as the hand can move, is more legible, or at least 
more certain, than hastily-written Longhand. This is not a vainglorious 
l>oast of what may, can, or will be done, but a statement of what I claim 
to have done already— a stetement which I am prepared to substantiate 
by actual trial, under any fair- ooniparative test. Though my Shorthand- 
writing is not quite so full as Longhand, this is compensated by the greater 
variety of form which it contains. 

Some of our modem mutilators of Taylor's system would do well to 
study Hincks* alphabet and fEbcsimile notes as given in Browfu^t Monthly 
for October, 1879. He uses an alphabet founded on Taylor's, but wiw 
large modifications which seem judicious, and his notes are instructive in 
showing how theoretical outlines may be rounded off in a good practical 
mtem without sacrificing the individuality of words. On the other hand» 
I must say of the attempts of Mr. Janes and Mr. Peachey to Improve on 
Taylor, that they remind me of the feet of Nebuchadnezzar's image, which 
'were part of iron and part of day. 

It is worth while to ask ourselves how does Longhand attain ite great 
legibility, so that however &8t we write we are generally able to read what 
we have written ? It is not that each letter is completely individualised 
from every other. On the contrary, some of the letters — for example, o 
and r — are very difficult to form with precision or certainty at a high 
speed ; a is dangerously like tt, and u and n are often indistinguishable. 
jStill, though half the letters in a scribbled MS. are very doubtful in them- 
selvesy we are assisted in their interpretation by others which are less 
doubtful, and by taking the sense into account we are generally able to 
identify each word beyond reasonable doubt. 

Shorthand may, I think, for the present at least, be content with a 
similar compromise. Our devices for distinguishing one letter f^m another 
may oftentimes fail, but there must still remain so much that is cha- 
racteristic — especially in the case of importent words — ^that the weaker 
characters will be helped by the stronger, and they will form an unam- 
bi^ous whole. It is this kind of legibility that I have sought to attein, 
and have attained. I have more than enough marks to barely distinguish 
one word from another, and thus if some of the marks fail the rest are 
' sufficient to prevent mischief. I believe that this is the only sound plan of 
working, and that any system which depends on the minute observance of 
theoretical sizes and forms will fail in the struggle for existence. 
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Mr, Pocknell distingnishes four leag^lis of straight strokes— for bis 
tick mast count as one, and I am at liberty to make my ordinary stroke aa 
small as his tick — and four lengths of curved stroke, the smallest length 
denoting a vowel, while the other three denote three different consonants. 
The additional marks which change the simple consonants into *' co«kles- 
cents" appear to be, several of them, dangerously similar one to another. 
especiaDy when the consonant to which they are added is one of those that 
are represented by the shortest length of stroke ; there is then not room to 
form the additional mark properly. And the same remarks apply to the 
'* syllables." It appears to me that the stability of such a system must be 
too ticklish for practical use, and that the mind of the writer will be kept 
in a state of most painful strain to avoid fatal mistakes. Even such dis- 
similar words as great and tmaU (which are given side by side on page 23) 
cannot be disting^hed from each other without careful writing. 

Mr. Gtfest goes still further in the same directkm, and I tlunk it must 
be difficult to write his system, even slowly, without inaccuracies of pen- 
manship which will obscure the meaning. 

And now as r^ards speed. This is, perhaps, the point on which the 
public are most grossly deluded. People think that the Shorthand whk^h 
writes a given passage with the fewest movements of the hand must be the 
quickest, and the recent devek>pment of Shorthand systems tends in this 
direction. To trace characters with care and accuracy takes about three 
times as long as to dash them off in the style in which Longhand i» 
written by most fast writers. Then, again, allowance must be made for 
the amount of brainwork involved. Difficult thinking cannot be done 
quickly, and if complicated rules have to be thought of at the instant of 
writing the writing must be slow. There is a certain pleasure, doubtless^ 
in carrying out an elaborate system of rules for writing concisely, when we 
are not hurried but are able to moke all the contractions at our Idsure. 
Phonography is rich in such methods of abbreviation, and Mr. Guest's 
Comp^hdiona Shorthand appears to be still richer, but in proportion as we 
lose simplicity and depart ^rther from mere al!phabetic writing, will the 
writer be liable to find himself unready when instant action is required. 
When I have watched amateurs writing Phonography, it has generally 
appeared to me that the chief obstacle to their writing quickly was inability 
to think quickly of the proper signs to be employed. 

Mr. Pockndl claims to make less demand upon the brain by making 
his rules universal, so that there are no exceptions to be remembered. But 
it appears to me that a system which does not allow men to write by ear, 
but compels them to be constantly analysing the Longhand spelling of what 
they hear, in order that they may know which of the seven varieties of 
consonant outline they are to employ for one particular consonant, makes a 
very severe demand upon the faculties of attention and analysis. By the 
seven modifications I mean those which come under Kule III., and are 
designated (a) (b) (c) (d) (e) (f) (g). The seven cases which they dis- 
tinguish are^- 

(a) One vowel before the consonant. 

(b) Two or more vowels before. 

(c) One vowel after. 

(d) One or more vowels before, and a silent vowel after. 

(e) Two vowels after, 
f ) One or more vowels before, and a sounded vowel after. 

) Three or wore vowels after. 
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Having myself, in the vaiioiis stages of my experience, written first 
with vowels omitted; secondly, with vowels dotted in; thirdly, with 
vowels connected without lifting the pen; and, fourthly, with vowels 
indicated hy what I call '^mode," I can testify that the two latter 
methods leave the mind much more at liherty than the two former. The 
leaving out of vowels altogether involves a much closer attention than 
^vriting them as they come. Between my vowel characters and vowel 
modes, there is not much to choose in this respect, hut such difference as 
there is is in favour of the modes. 

Mr. Anderson has done good service in calling attention to the fact 
that many of the ^stest writers of the day use the older and longer 
systems,, aod I appeal to this fact as one answer (though not the only one) 
to those who maintain that my own system involves too many movements 
to be adapted for speed. It involves fewer movements than either GKimey's 
or Taylor's, and this fact, which I have always known and asserted, is 
borne out by Mr. Guest's computations, published in the Bazaar. 

I may add that I have made a trial of the speed at which I can write 
the test paragraph, '* Fair Fiddlers," and I find it takes me 26 seconds. 
As it contains 85 words, this is at the rate of 196 words a minute. Here 
are some specimens, each of which was written in that time. Of course 
a passage which has been written over and over again can be executed 
more quickly than an unpremeditated one, but the experiment shows the 
rate at which stock phrases and familiar quotations can be written in 
reporting a speech, and it is certainly a sufficient answer to the allegation 
that the mere manual labour necessary is incompatible with speed. I may 
remark that the principle of joining words together is much more freely 
employed here than it was in the specimen sent to the Bazaar ; partly 
because the extreme shortness of the lines in the Bazaar was unfavourable. 

Mr. Stow informs me that he has written my system in his profes- 
sional practice at the rate of 190 words a minute. 

As regards my own speed in reporting, I may say that my reporting 
practice consists in taking down one sermon from 20 to 25 minutes long 
every Sunday, the average speed of the preacher being not far from 150 
words a minute. On a recent occasion I counted all the words in my 
report, and found the average to be slightly over 150. There were occa- 
sional spurts of a very awkward character, but I got them all down and 
read the whole with certainty. I also ask you to bear in mind what 
Mr. Anderson justly remarks in a note to the Bazaar Reprint, that 
*' between the writing of an amateur, even though he be an author, and 
the professional Shorthand -writer, there is a very vast difference.'* I have 
reason to believe that Mr. Isaac Pitman himself cannot write with certainty 
at much more than 100 words a minute, and I have yet to learn that 
Mr. Pocknell, Mr. Guest, or Mr. Anderson have done any good work with 
their own systems. 

A word on the mode of comparison employed in the Bazaar. In any 
future competitions of this kind, a very full explanation should accom- 
pany each specimen, showing the precise amount of information which it 
conveys. Any system can be made brief by omitting a sufficient number 
of letters. Even in the Gurney specimen, an outline consisting apparently 
of merely est, but probably intended for ess t, withoht any hint of 
vowels, was made to stand for the unfamiliar word casuist. 

Then, again, the adoption of very short lines, and compelling all authors 
to extend the specimen over the same number of lines, with the same 
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difltanoe between, is sure to press hardly on some systems. Each anthor 
should be allowed to set forth his own system in the guise which suits 
it best. 

As there has been some discussion respecting the proper mode of 
counting peu-movements, with the view of determining the manual labour 
involved, I may briefly state the rough rule which I used to employ at the 
time when I was revolutionising my system every few months. I took no 
count of loops in the middle of words when suitably pUced for joining 
two strokes together, but every loop, at the beginning or end of a word, 
and every hook in whatever position, as well as every straight line or arc 
of a circle, I counted as one, and every lifb of the pen I counted as a half. 
This leaves out of account the great differences that occur as regards good 
joinings and awkward joinings, and so far is very imperfect ; but I main- 
tain that of all simple rules which can be put down in black and white it 
is the best. A lift of the pen is generally more easily made than a stroke, 
because it requires no nicety ; you may make it straight, or curved, or 
crooked just as it happens. The trials which Mr. Guest describes relate 
to regular up and down strokes, like a succession of m's, but this is a case 
of exceptional iconvenience of joining. 

With Mr. Guest's evaluations of the different characters I cannot at all 
agree. In particular I cannot agree Avith his starting-point that the three 
strokes (one straight and two curved) which are struck downwards fronoi 
right to lefb are better than any other triad. The two curved strokes in 
question are especially awkward in their joinings with other letters, and I 
have accordingly assigned them to the two consonants which occur least 
frequently of any. 

I was somewhat startled at Mr. Guest's announcement of his system as 
being distingtushed from all others by the remarkable peculiarity of assign- 
ing the most facile forms to the consonants of most frequent occurrence. 
I was under the impression that this had been the aim of all Shorthand 
inventors for the last hundred years. It was a subject to which I gave 
great attention myself in the hammering out of my system thirty years 
ago, and as an evidence of my success I may adduce the testimony of an 
eminently competent witness, the Bev. James Williams, author of AlethO' 
gra/phy^ who both before and since the controversy in the Bcumot has 
expressed to me in the strongest terms his admiration of my consonant 
alphabet. 

Some light is thrown upon the very difficult subject of the facility of 
pen-movements by a branch of mathematics which has received much 
attention of late years — the science of vibratory motion, especially that 
part of it which treats of the different curves that can be obtained by 
combining two vibrations which make an angle with each other— one of 
them, for example, moving the pen up and down on the paper at the same 
time that the other moves it lefb and right. I have in my possession a 
machine (Donkin's Harmonograph) which affords great facilities for tracing 
these curves, and when the paper at the same time travels onwards we have 
a tolerable imitation of the action of the hand in writing. I have brought 
eighteen specimens with me, all different from one another. When the 
machine has once been set up for producing one of these patterns you have 
only to turn a handle and the pattern is written on the strip of paper with 
great speed. In some of the patterns e's, u's, and n's are very conspicuous. 
I would commend these curves to the study of Mr. Anderson or any one 
else who is bent upon constructing a script system. 
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There has been some controversy of late on the employment of pho- 
netic spelling in Shorthand. Mr. Anderson strongly opposes it» and is for 
adhering to the common alphabet. Mr. Pocknell, too, so iar recognises 
common spelling as to base his rules for the indication of vowels upon it, 
even to the extent of indicating the presence of mute vowels. 

I am myself in favour of phonetic spelling. I think it conduces both 
to brevity in writing and to facility in reading. A full phonetic system 
such as that which I employ gives the reporter the opportunity of correct- 
ing at his leisure any mistakes of hearing that he may have made by 
enabling him to recall the actual sounds which reached his ear. I am in 
the haMt of .doing this in revising my own notes, and seldom stay to 
correct a mistake (^ hearing at the time. 

May I be permitted to make a remark on the list of eighteen principles 
which have been suggested by Mr. Guest for adoption by the Society ? 
Most of them are excellent, but Nos. 5, 6, and 7 seem rather obscure. They 
read thus : — 

5. The elements of words may be either expressed, indicated, or 
implied. 

6. An element expressed is more legible than one indicated or implied. 

7. An indicated element is more legible than an implied one. 

No definition is given of the three terms here used, but if the meaning 
is that a vowel expressed by a character of its own is always more legible 
than one expressed by position I altogether deny the principle. In my own 
system I have a continual choice between these two methods of expression, 
and I know for a fact that in some cases the one and in some cases the 
other is more conducive to clearness. 

I would venture to suggest the two following principles instead :— 

1. The elements of wo^s may be expressed either by characters of their 
own or by modifications of other characters. 

2. The definite individual expression of an element is to be preferred to 
the mere expression of a class to which the element belongs. 

There are some problems that are too complicated for theoretical calcu- - 
lation, and can only be solved by experiment. To this class, I think, 
belongs the problem of determining the relative speeds of different systems 
<if Shorthand. If a committee or a Boyal Commission were appointed to 
appraise the merits of different systems, the best thing they could do would 
b« to procure certain information as to results ; and in pursuit of this end 
they ought to have experiments conducted under their own supervision on 
the progress made by learners in a given time under different systems, 
attention being given both to speed and accuracy. Such an experiment 
was tried in Bel&st a few years since with a complete victory to my pupils,* 
and a similar result would probably be obtained if the experiment were 
repeated elsewhere. 

I may remark that the three public institutions in Belfast in which 
there are Shorthand classes for young men have, one after another, given 
up Pitman's system and adopted mine. The result is thus alluded to in the 
Ajinual Report of the Church of Ireland Young Men's Society for 1882 : — 

''Shorthand Glass. — At the beginning of the present session it was 
considered advisable to alter the system of Shorthand taught in this class. 
The change so far, as results show, has been well advised ; the subject, 
according to the present svstem, seems to be easier, more simple, and to 
possess more features of interest and encouragement to the student in 
acquiring it." 
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In dealing with '*all-romid criticisms" I cannot omit to refer to 
Mr. Anderson's criticisms npon my own productions, especially those 
contained in his Catechism. 

One of his complaints is that '* I neglect the pressing clainjs of rules of 
ahbreviation/' Doubtless much more might be done in this line, bat tHe 
system as it stands is short enough for most purposes, and its very sim- 
plicity helps people to obtain that ready command of it which is the first 
essential for speed. I shall hare conferred no mean benefit on learners of 
Shorthand if I merely succeed in conyincing people that these farther 
abbreviations can be very well dispensed with. 

The next charge is one in which I am involred along with JSIr. Pitman 

the charge that *'in such double consonants as 5r, tr, &c., the latter ooii- 
sonant is preposterously written first." 

In spite of all that Mr. Pocknell has said upon this subject, I still 
think the device of the B hook a very happy one. The hook is not the s, 
but the hooked 5 is to be regarded as a modification of the character &, 
and it is a question of expediency, not of log^c, whether it is better to employ 
the modification adopted by Mr. Pitman, or the addition adopted by 
Mr. Pocknell, or the modification employed by Messrs. Bedfem and Quest. 
I am not fond of hooks as a rule, because I have often found them 
treacherous; but in this particular case I consider the hook admirably 
adapted to its purpose, because even if it is so faintly written as to be 
scarcely visible little harm is *done, the sound of the syllable with and 
without the r being so nearly the same that the right word is at oxice 
suggested. 

In Mr. PockneU's own system a straight stroke stands for a consonant 
followed by a sounded vowel. A tick placed at the beginning of the stroke 
indicates that the vowel which follows the consonant is mute.* Here, then, 
is a mark attached at the beginning of a consonant character to give 
information as to what comes after the consonant — the same thing wMcb 
he calls illogical in the case of the B hook. The objection, so far as it is 
valid, which lies against such expedients is of the very slightest character, 
and we shall never get a system that does not contain far graver faults. 

In the next sentence of the Caieehitm I am blamed for praising my great 
rival by speaking of Mr. Pitman's Phonography as " the most complete 
system hitherto published.*' Mr. Anderson has nothing but reviling for 
Mr. Pitman, but I am curious to know what systems published previous 
to the date of my Preface Mr. Anderson r^ards as more complete than 
Phonography. 

Thus far we have been dealing with matter of opinion. In the next 
paragraph we come to a question of fact. It reads thus : — 

"Then you would say that Professor Everett has shown what is 
necessary in modern Shorthand with respect to the greater importance 
which ought to be attached*to vowels P 

" Decidedly. But I must not forget in fairness to. state that when we 

* The full statement is as follows : — 

A oonsonant followed by a sounded vowel is represented by a straight stroke, 
■8 do. 

A consonant preceded by a vowel and followed by a sounded vowel is repre- 
sented by a tick and curve, as ^ s^ ado. 

A consonant preceded by a vowel and followed by a mute vowel is represented 

by a tick and straight stroke, as ^^ ode.—Fid^ *' Legible Shorthand," pp. 8, 9. 
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come to view Everett's as adapted to reporting we find that the vowels 
whose joining capacity with the consonants is the great test of his system 
are the very thing that is thrown away, the word many^ for example, being 
written simply by the letters m n" 

If Mr. Anderson had read the pages on pages that have been addressed 
to me by my friends, remonstrating with me for writing so many vowels, 
he would hardly have said that the vowels are the very thing I throw away. 
The reporting specimens given in Shorthcmd for General Use are, in the 
opinion of most people, overloaded with vowels. Take, for instance, the 
top line of the last page, which belongs to the most contracted specimen 
given. The vowels expressed are shown by the capitals — 

to bE lighted with thE glEAm of 
rEcognltion and respOnsIve love; to listen. 

If these are not vowels enough for Mr. Anderson in one Une, what would 
he have ? As to the particular instance that he adduces — the word many, 
which he says I write simply m n, there is not a single instance in the book 
of its being so written, nor do I ever so write it. I always make the n 

donble-length, which signifies the addition of i or e. The word occurs in 
the very first line of the first specimen i — ** Shorthand is capable of impart- 
ing so many,'* &c,, and I find by measurement with compasses that the 
second character, which stands for ny, is just twice as long as the firsts 
which stands for m. 

These misrepresentations are introduced with the words,' ** I must not 
forget in fairness to state." If this is a choice specimen of Mr. Anderson's 
fairness, selected by himself, Jieed I be surprised if he gives my system a 
low place on his list ? 

The conclusion which Mr. Anderson draws from these supposed facts is 
given in the next pairagraph, which reads thus : — 

** So that generally, or viewed as a whole, his system cannot be regarded 
as of first-class merit ? 

** I nm bound to say so. And more, it is only proper to add that the 
appearance of the writing is uncouth, irregular, and not easy to trace with 
precision ; while his plan, if such It can be called, of joining words is 
ha.phaKard, illogical, and confused." 

I have already discussed the question of appearance, but. I must answer 
this allegation against my joining of words. The allegation amounts to 
this : that I have left the writer to join words according to his own sweet 
will, unhampered by any rules except those which will be suggested by his 
own common sense. To this allegation I plead guilty, and in so doing I 
am pleading guilty to the cardinal virtue of simplicity. Mr. Anderson has 
so much learning that a simple system, such as mine or the French system 
of Duploye, however much power it may exhibit, is foolishness to him. I 
may remark that my system is all before you on one side of the card which 
I have put into your hands. Everything not 09 the card is mere advice as 
to the most judicious application of the rules there given. 

As regards speed of acquisition, I may instance two busily-occupied 
students of Queen's College, Belfast, who attended Mr. Trueman's class, 
one of them last winter, and the other the winter before. Mr. McAnlis 
last winter began learning five and a half months before my Shorthand 
examination, took only twenty lessons, of an hour each, and wrote at the 
examination nearly eighty words a minute, transcribing five minutes' work 
with only one or two mistakes. He now, after the lapse of about a year 
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from beginning to learn, is able to take down practically the wSoIe of a 
college lecture. He says, "There is one good thing about Everett* s, and 
that is you can always read it.*' Mr. M'Vicker, the session previous, began 
to learn only five months before the examination, took sixteen lessons, and 
wrote 71 words a minute. He can now write 120 or 130. Mr. Henry, 
now a law student, learned my system before coming to coU^^. He takes 
down every word of the law lectures, and can read every word. He says 
be is sometimes puzzled in reading technical phrases, but always manages 
to make them out. 1 hope he wSl come to London before long and do 
some law-reporting. 

It takes time to get a system of Shorthand into professional use. I 
may instance, however, a few gentlemen who turn my system to professional 
account. Mr. Humphreys is Shorthand clerk at a commercial establish- 
ment in Dublin, and also does special reporting of sermons and election 
speeches. 

Mr. Colquhoun has been for some years private secretary and Shorthand 
amanuensis to Mr. Grattan Guinness, the well-known preacher. 

Sub-constable McEieman is a police reporter in the South of Ireland, 
and has been more successful in the. discharge of that duty than any other 
policeman in Ireland. 

Mr. E. J. Stow is a practical Shorthand-writer at Bedruth. 

Mr. Maze, after taking lessons for one year at Belfast^ supplied some 
reports to the Chriitian AdvoccUe which attracted the attention of Mr. 
Murphy, the well-known temperance lecturer, and he is now Mr. Murphy's 
secretary, travelling with him and reporting his speeches. 

I must also mention Mr. Hollins^ a newspaper reporter at Queenstown, 
Cape Colony, who writes my system, and who must not be confounded with 
Mr. Cobbin, of Cape Town. Mr. Cobbin is still tinkering away at Short- 
hand improvement, and every change in his system brings it nearer to 
mine. He has now adopted the fidL number of my vowel-modes, with 
variations of his own. 

In conclusion let me say that if I have devoted a considerable part of 
this Paper to an account of my own sjf stem, it is because I do not wish to 
leave myself open to the charge of laying burdens on other men's shoulders 
which I could not prove that I was able to bear myself. 



Mr. PooKirxLL asked Profesaw Everett to state in what way he used 
the tick in '* Legible Shorthand" in front of a straight stroke, and read it 
after the stroke, in the same way as the hook made before a letter in 
Phonography was read after, as pr, dr, &c That must be a mistake on the 
part of the Professor. 

Professor Evbbbtt referred to page 8 of Legible Shorthand, and 
pointed out the rules for writing monosyllables of one consonant. 

Mr. PooKiTEiiL remarked that the Professor was labouring under an 
entire misapprehension, as the tick representing the first vowel was written 
and read in proper sequence.* He would like sdso to correct the impression 
which must rest in the minds of some who had not seen the outlines, that 

* The Professor was quite mistaken also in sapposing thai the Bule III. applied 
to all words. It applied only to monosyllables oi om consonant, and therefore the 
arKament as to seyere mental taxation, even if it existed here (which he denied). 
Old not apply to the system genesslly. 
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the signs for the words great and small were alike.* He referred to the 
advantage, as shown by this ^lastration, of having recourse to the ortho- 
graphical method instead of always sticking slavishly to the " sound." The 
title of the Paper ought to have been " an all-round criticism of Everett's 
system/' because it had been almost entirely devoted to the merits of that 
system. The chief objection to Everett's system was that it was almost 
too long for practical purposes, though it might do very well for amateurs 
and people who did not require great speed, and it might possibly be the 
best for writing roughly, approaching as it did in tlmt respect more to 
Taylor and Gurney. In one point Everett's appeared to beat all other 
competitors — viz., in its capability of being read " upside down," but that 
was hardly an essential in transcribing notes. (Laughter.) He was not 
surprised to hear that in the opinion of its author it was more legible 
than Longhand. They had become accustomed to such exaggerations, and 
could estimate them accordingly. The Professor had given Mr. Stow s 
average rate of writing at 190 words a minute. He could only say they 
must be rather rapid speakers down in Cornwall if that were the average, 
as 150 was a high general average. As the Professor ha^ written his own 
system for nearly thirty years in taking lectures and sermons he had had 
about as much practice as most old reporters had had, and ought not to 
speak of himself as an amateur. He (the speaker) had never attempted to 
report with his own system, as it was no easy matter to change systems at 
his rime of life. He had much pleasure in proposing a hearty vote of 
thanks to Professor Everett for coming so long a distance to read his 
interesting Paper; and would, before sitting down, ask the Professor if he 
had any other instances than the one given of the signs for different words 
in Legible Shorthand being similar. 

Professor Etbrbtt replied that he had brought no other instances. 

Mr. PocEiTBLL said in the absence of other instances he would not 
occupy time in disproving a general assertion, backed only by one instance 
which did not appear to him to bear out the allegation made. 

Mr. Janes said that they must all agree that Professor Everett's system 
was in excellent hands. The Professor had referred to his (Mr. Janes') edition 
of altered Taylor as part of it being iron and part clay. He should like to 
know which he referred to as being iron and which part clay, as he would 
then know whether he paid him a compliment or not. As to Mr. Peachey's 
system, it was not Taylor's at all. It had not the elements of Taylor in it. 
As to joining words, he was very much with Professor Everett and against 
Mr. Anderson. He (Mr. Janes) thought the joining of words was not 
only a great advant^e in writing, but an advantage in reading. As to 
orthography* he thought there were many instances in which it was far 
better to follow the orthography, however illogical it might be from a 
Shorthand point of view, than to follow the sound of the word. He agreed 
with Professor Everett that for any purposes of comparison of one system 
and another the specimen in the Bazaa/r was very inadequate. When any 
calculation is based upon that specimen any system subject to these dis- 
advantages is very unfairly handicapped. No doubt every system suffered 

* He showed the signs on tbe blackboard, and could not see that tbey were at 
aQ alike, bat if so the writer would have, according to the rules of the system, the 
option of adding the second I in the word small, which would render it altogether 
different from the sign for "great;" or a tick vowel might be written across the 
f in the word " great, to show two yowels instead of one, and thus again prevent 
the possibility of misreading it for the sign for " small." 
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from tbat diaadvantage, and if they only knew that they suffered eqnaQy 
the specimen would he fairer than it is. 

Mr. Bbadshaw said that the Professor's system, looking at the speci- 
mens hefore him, seemed to him to he an over-refined system, and that 
was a complaint^ which was very often urged against Htman's system. 

Mr. WsiGHT ohserved that he had heeii confirmed in the idea he formed 
sometime ago that some part of the skill and art with which Shorthand was 
written must depend upon the nationality of the person who wrote it. 
(Laughter.) He thought that gentlemen on the other side of the Irish 
Channel must he especial adepts at learning and writing Shorthand. 
(Laughter.) In the Duploy6 system he found that all the glowing testi- 
monials were from Ireland. He should he rather doubtful as to the 
practicability of devising a system capable of being written by an amateur, 
r\ who only practised once a week, at the rate of 150 words per minute. 
^ The only difficulty was that there were so many systems nowadays coming 
forward, each of which is the best» it is said, that he was afraid the young 
generation coming up would have a difficulty as to which to take up. He 
3iould watch the progress of this system with great interest, as there was 
certainly an advantage in it over Pitman's in the fuller manner in which 
the vowels were indicated or written. Still, the great doubt with him was 
whether it was not too cumbersome. 

Mr. Petbib remarked that the question of speed was of the greatest 
importance, and anything that could be said to elucidate liiat p(nnt must 
be of great advantage. As to the gentleman who wrote on an average 190 
words per minute, he should like to ask any writer of Pitman's what he 
thought of that, as he thought 150 words a pretty full average for ordinary 
speaking. Possibly a speaker might run up to 180 or 200 words, hut it 
was only for a limited time. Of course the inventor had every right to say 
the best he could in favour of his system, but they must take what he 
said with a grain of salt. The title Imrdly applied to the Paper they had 
had that evening; they might rather say that it was an exposition of the 
Professor's own system, which he had explained in a thoroughly dear and 
lucid manner. 

Mr. Walfobd (Past President) stud he thought that the Professor 
' ^ould feel if he had come hundreds of miles for the purpose of reading his 
'-Paper that he had got a reception he deserved. The Paper had one credit, 
and that was that Professor Everett read it from the Shorthand notes of 
his own system. To do what he had done that night he must possess a 
system wmch was a very valuable one. There were two aspects to the 
question : one was the facility to leam the svstem, and the other was the 
practicability of using it. As to the notes taken by the policeman referred 
to in the Paper there was no doubt in those trials the policeman did take 
the notes in the open air, and was able to read them in court. That^ com- 
bined with the circumstance of the Professor reading his notes there that 
evening, impressed him with an idea that there was some simplici^ in it. 
As to sound, he had found writing by sound of the greatest use. If they 
dwelt upon the sound of the word it would come back to them, and he 
found that the sound had been of great importance to him in deciphering 
a word. This Society was formed for every one who had a system to come 
here and explain it, and then it could be criticised. He thanked the 
Professor very much for coming there that evening, and he was sure they 
would all receive benefit from lus Paper. (Hear, hear.) 

The Pbesidei^t said that as ^o^^peed he agreed with the remarks that 
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had been made that the speed that had been spoken of— 190 words per 
minute — took one by surprise. It was well known that after 160 or 170 
words a minute anything additional came as a great strain upon the 
Shorthand-writer. As to the idea of 190 a minute, he could not help 
thinking that tliere might have been some mistake. He did not mean to 
suggest for a single instant that the gentleman whose testimony the 
Professor had cited did not believe what he said to be the real truth. 
There were so many points surrounding the question of speed that the 
mere statement, although it might satisfy many persons, did not satisfy a 
Shorthand-writer. It seemed to him to be a question of roughness and 
refinement. Looking at Professor Everett's system, it appeared to him 
to be what was called a good rough system, but he thought it was hardly 
up to the mark if a great amount of speed was required. As to refinement 
and roughness, it was difficult to know how far refinement will go. When 
one spoke of the refinement of Phonography they should look at some of the 
specimens given by the America^ publications. He thought the principle 
of contractions brought with it a certain amount of risk. The precise 
place where they might stop at refinement he did not know ; it was known 
that they had various systems presenting various degrees of refinement. 
Believing that there was ample room for many, he was glad they had had 
the opportunity that evening of hearing Professor Everett, and he was 
sure they would all unite with him in passing a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Everett. (Applause.) 

Professor Evebett, in reply, said Mr. Guest had asked for examples 
of words which were liable to be confounded in Compendiotu Shorthand. 
He was not prepared with examples, but he took his stand on the broad 
fact that five characters differing only in size had five different meanings. 
He could not write under such conditions without continual nervous 
trepidation. What he had especia.lly in mind when he spoke of clay being 
mixed by Mr. Janes with the iron of Taylor was Mr. Janes's character 

I for th, which occurred several times in the Bazaar specimen. It was 

too much like /"^ followed by | , and Taylor would have rejected it 

on this account. The word gratitude _ f '^ — which Mr. Bradshaw had 

impeached as unworkmanlike, was a typical example of the peculiar com- 
binations which his system produced. He delighted in such words, and in 
badly-written notes they stood out conspicuous by their legibility. As 
regards the President's remark that ignoratio elenchi could be much more 
briefly written in Phonography than it stood in his Logic notes, his system 
admitted of words being written at greater or less length, according to the 
necessities of the moment. The Logic notes were as full as it was desirable 
they should be, so that there was no need to abbreviate with a view to 
greater speed ; bat he should write such phrases much more briefly If he 
were following a rapid speaker. As doubt had been thrown upon his 
statement that he could report at the rate of 150 words a minute, he was 
ready to meet a small committee of the Society at any hour the following 
day and put the matter to the test. Mr. Stow claimed to have written at 
190 words a minute, but had not stated that that was his average rate, as 
some gentlemen had assumed. 

TisB fbnrth meeting of the third session was held at Victoria Chambers, 
55, Chancery-lane, on Wednesday evenings February 6th, 1884, Thomas 
AxiLBN Rbep, Esq., President, in the chair. 
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The Papers read were on "Phonetic Shorthand adapted to Foreign 
Languages/* by Mr. Pretwell, of Chicago; and on "Dr. Brighfs First 
English Shorthand (1588),'* by Mr. Pocknell, with a sapplementary Paper 
on " Manuscripte of Bright's System (1586—9)," by Dr. Westby- Gibson. 

Prior to the Readings the following new members were elected : — 
As Fellows : — Rev. W. 0. Preston, City Club, Fleet-street ; and Messrs. 
J, Clarke, 13, Fleet-street ; J. F. Lock, 6, Albert-place, Cheltenham ; E. P. 
Phillips; J. Lobb, F.R.G.S., Christian Age, Bride-street, E.C.; and T. B. 
Foreman, 45, Lavender-grove, Dalston. 

As Associates : — Messrs. J. G. Ribbons, City Club, Fleet-street ; J. Willis, 
14, Porsland-terrace, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; S. F. Harris, 19, Brixton-road, 
S.W.; W. Christmas, 387, High Holborn; H. W. L. Vigeon, 173, Macey- 
road, Plumstead ; and Dr. Weber, 5, March^ aux Herbes, Luxembourg. 

The following books were added to the Library as donations : — 
M. Delaunay, Acts Relating to Stenography, in French ; M. Gu^nin, 
CoiMTs d'Senry'a Stenographie Usuelle, Gu^nin's Cows de StSnographie j 
Mr. Edward Pocknell, Legible Shorthand (Second Edition), 1884, Vindica- 
tion of ditto; Mr. G. R. Bishop, Proceedings of New York State 
Stenogra/pher^ Association ; and Mr. J. T. White, New Testament in the 
Levoisian System, Melville Bell's Line Phonography, 1869. 

In the absence of the Author Mr. Pocknell then read — 

THE ADAPTATION OF PHONETIC SHORTHAND TO FOREIGN 

LANGUAGES. 

By John Fbbtwbll, 

" Sohreibe wie du hors^* was the motto of the German Stenographer 
Gabelsbei^er (write as you hear), and the most widely-known system of 
Shorthand in Britain and America was called by its inventor Phonography 
or sound-wi'iting. In each case it was the ideal of the inventor to have 
one sign for every sound, and always have the same sound, and no other, 
associated with its special sign. But if this had its difficulties in our 
ordinary alphabet, as shown by the alterations that Mr. Isaac Pitman has 
been obliged to make for his Phonetic Longhand alphabet, or by the devices 
used in our pronouncing dictionaries to express the varying shades of pro- 
nunciation, not only in foreign tongues but even in our own, how much 
more difficult must it be when, for the sake of brevity, we are compelled to 
adopt only the simplest forms that the pen can make ! whether they be the 
geometric^ forms of Pitman or the flowing oullines of Gabelsberger and 
Stolze. 

Compare only the signs of Pitman, Cktbelsberger, and Stolze and note 
the difficulty. At least 80 signs are required to express all the sounds 
used in the three "world-tongues," French, German, and English, and 
there are so few single strokes available for this purpose that the two words 
"phono" and " steno," as applied to " graphy," mutually exclude each other, 
and a Phonostenography becomes as much of a fiction as in the satire of 
Daniel Defoe — " a true-bom Englishman." 

I once had a very amilsing instance of the difference between sound 
and sense in an English law-court. An illiterate German witness, being 
called upon to give the ages of his wife and self, replied, to the great 
amusement of the court and spectators, " My vife is dirty (30) and I am 
dirty two" (32). The witness undoubtedly told the truth — most unneces- 
sarily (for every one could see it), but it was not what the judge wanted to 
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hear — ^yet^he only gave an unconscious illustration of the .changes that have 
been going on in adapting German words to English organs of speech ; the 
German Drei becomes our THree, the German sank our THank — just as 
our murder becomes murrner in the mouth of an Irishwoman, and the 
German professor of English can find no better sign to express our th in 
moTHer than the combination dh. So again in the pronunciation of our 
w, common alike to German, Frenchman, and Cockney, we are irresistibly 
reminded of the scene in PicJcwicJc where Charles Dickens, prince of 
Shorthand reporters, makes the elder Pickwick call out in court, " Spell it 
with a wee, Sammy — spell it with a wee,** for in Geiger's adaptation of 
Gabelsberger to the English language we find a sign used that if inter- 
preted according to the strict rules of Phonography or sound-writing 
would lead the German Stenographer to read our wine as vine, and Weller 
as Veller, while adherence to phonetics would lead him to use the sign 
for u in German or ou in French instead of our w. Yet however much we 
criticise Geiger from the phonetic standpoint, we must, on trying to take 
Shorthand notes by his principles, acknowledge that in deviating from 
phonetics he has followed the more practical method for actual work. 

I have in the last year examined some twenty-three adaptations of Pitman, 
Duploye, Taylor, Stolze, and Gabelsberger to languages other than those 
for which the systems were first invented, and in no case have I found that 
the adaptations have been free from phonetic discrepancies. Dr. Michaelis, 
the distinguished orthoepist of Berlin, has given himself the most trouble 
to follow phonetic rules in his adaptation of the Stolze system to !EVench 
and English. Especially in the latter he has adhered as closely as possible 
to the method of Walker's pronouncing dictionary ; yet he cannot write 
fir Bsi'^ fear so as to distinguish one from the other, while in another 
adaptation of a German system the four words cwt, cot, coat, caught Bxe 
all written in exactly the same way. According to Pitman we can distin- 
guish them in careful writing, but as soon as we write quickly — ^that is, 
real Shorthand — the distinction vanishes. I, myself, having Had occasion 
to make myself ^ni^understood in many foreign languages have always 
employed Pitman's Phonography to help me in fixing in my mind the 
pronunciation of those languages, and I have found it in slow writing quite 
sufficient for my purpose ; but the moment I began to take real Shorthand 
notes in foreign tongues phoneticism vanished, and I have sighed and said, 
like many a Shorthand-writer — 

" The Lord knows I meant something when first these notes I writ. 
But the Lord knows what these notes mean now, for Fve forgotten it." 

So I have come to regard a perfect system of international or universal 
Phonetic Shorthand as an ideal to be kept before us — without ever being 
really attained — and which will never have any real value for the profes- 
sional Shorthand-writer. A good Shorthand-writer must have a complete 
mastery of the language in which he writes, otherwise he will never do 
credit to his profession, and if he has this mastery, then a single stroke 
will enable him to recall a whole word both to himself and to others who 
use the same system, though many sounds of that word be unexpressed in 
the Stenogram. This being the case, the criterion by which we have to 
judge the character of any adaptation of Shorthand to a foreign language 
is not whether the signs express in the foreign tongue exactly the same 
sounds as in the <iriginal, but whether they facilitate the most rapid and 
legible writing in the tongue to which they are to be adapted. So in 
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adapting Pitmftn'B Bystem to German I find the signs expressing sonnds 
which are not known in the German language, th, dh, zh, j, and so, 
without regard to their original meaning, I use them for expressing sounds 
which, though common in German, are not used in English ; so for the 
guttural ch sign which Pitman writes I use the th sign (otherwi8e unless 
in German). Tried hy this practical rule — which has heen followed by 
Messrs. Prevost and Delaunay in their adaptation of Taylor's English 
system to the French language — the best adaptation that I have yet found 
among the twenty-three that I have examined is that of Professor Henry 
£rieg, of the Royal Institute of Stenography at Dresden, entitled Court 
de Stenographie Internationale d*aprh le Mithode de Gahelsherger. It 
claims the title Internationale, I presume, because in Europe French is 
used as a means of international communication, for many of the signs 
used would have to represent different sounds if applied to the English or 
German language. 

This book will have peculiar interest for the members of the Shorthand 
Society of London, because on it are founded those criticisms of M. Gu^nin, 
on Gabelsberger's claim to originality, which were published in a Paper 
read before your Society, and reprinted in Germany by Max Barckler, the 
chief opponent of the Gabelsberger school here. 

The author, Mr. Krieg (whose name is German for '* war"), has offended 
the self-love of the French Stenographers by reprinting in this book a very 
complimentary letter written by Monsieur Delaunay, of Paris, in 1864, to 
Professor Zeibig, of the Royal Institute of Stenography at Dresden, 
regretting the want of unity in the systems used in the French Senate^ 
where one Shorthand- writer was unable to read what his colleagues wrote^ 
while this uniformity of system is carried out admirably in the Steno- 
graphic bureaux of Dresden, Vienna, and Munich. The republication of 
this letter in a book intended to popularise Gabelsberger in France after 
that country had been so deeply humiliated by the countrymen of Gabels- 
berger and Krieg in the Franco-German war, was injudicious, and no 
doubt induced Monsieur Gu^nin to publish the Paper in which he most 
unjustly represents Gabelsberger as a mere copyist of Roe and Oxley, 
wmch he certainly was not; but it does not detract from the merits of 
Professor Erieg's adaptation, to which I will now refer. 

The consonants b, d, G hard, h, k, 1, m, n (non-nasal), p, q, r, s, t, v, x, 
z, sp, spr, gr, and the vowel sounds a, i, y, e, ei, ai, o, are represented 
by exactly the same Gabelsberger signs in French aod English as in 
German. 

c sometimes by s, at others by k. 

ch by the sig^ for German sch, or English sh. 

V by the sig^ for German w. 

ge (soft) bv a sign which has the disadvantage of being too easily 
confounded with others. 

n nasal by the German ng sign. 

oi (ona) by a sign used in German for ow. 

f by the German sig^ for v. 

These are the principal deviations from pure phonetics, which would 
mislead the man who, having learned only the German system, would apply 
it to French, or having learned from this French book would apply the 
svstem to German, but they would be indifferent to the man who applies 
the system to the French language alone, as adapted by Krieg. 

Tnere is one part of Ga&lsberger's system which will win the admi< 
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ration of evetj Shorthand-writer, though he may prefer the signs of 
mtnian, and that is his Logic of Abbreviation. 

Every experienced Shorthand-writer, no matter what system he may 
use, must consciously or unconsciously arrive at some method of abbrevia- 
tion . in accordance with the laws of thought and language if he would 
achieve a high degree of excellence in his profession. The man who relies 
on mere arbitrary contractions will never reach the top rank. 

I am not aware that any writer either in England or France has ever 
treated so thoroughly of the Logic of Abbreviation as Gabelsberger, and a 
translation of this portion of his work would be of great use to every 
teacher of Shorthand, no matter what his system may be. In conclusion, I 
am no system-monger. I have found that of Ben Pitman a useful tool to 
myself, and I have seen splendid work done on the systems of Delaunay, 
Bertin, Duploy^, Gnmey, Taylor, Munson, Stolze, and Gabelsberger, and 
the more I come into contact with my^brethren of the flying pen, no matter 
in what language they may report, the more am I inclmed to apply to 
Stenography the lines of Alexander Pope — 

" For fornis of Government let fools contest, 
Whate'er is best administered 'is best. 
For modes of faith let graceless zeaJots fight ; 
His can't be wrong whose life is in the right." 

• 

The Pbesident quite agreed that the idea of having a universal system 
of Shorthand for all languages was hardly a practical one, th9ugh, a^ 
Mr. Fretwell said, it was an ideal which might usefully be kept before our 
minds. It was useftd to express, with approximate accuracy, the sounds of 
foreign words and phrases. Mr. Pitman's system had the advantage, which 
scarcely any other system possessed, of an extremely accurate vowel notation 
for expressing the sounds in foreign words ; and if the reporter was not 
familiar with the word written he could make inquiry afterwards by means 
of the sound he had recorded. Each language must, however, for practical 
purposes, stand upon its own foundation in regard to Shorthand. It would 
be little use to transfer the signs representing the sounds of one language 
to the sounds of any other language, '^s their frequency of recurrence would 
be different; and the easiest signs for frequent sounds in the one case would 
not hold good in the other. So that each language should have a system 
adapted to its own particular character and genius. He had given utterance 
to similar views in a little work in which he had adapted Mr. Pitman's 
Phonography to the French language. 

Mr. A. B. Spabkkall agreed that it was impossible to adapt a system 
of Shorthand to every language without abandoning the original allotment 
of a few of the signs. A system of Pasigraphy appeared to him the most 
hopeful way for attaining a universal system, as figures were used in all 
languages. Mr. Melville Bell's system of " visible speech," which was an 
attempt to represent sounds by diagrams drawn from the position of the 
vocal organs in speaking, could hardly be reduced to the brevity required 
in Shorthand. 

Mr. PocENEtL regarded the Paper of Mr. Fretwell as valuable in dis- 
posing of the idea that the Phonographic elements were retained in 
Phonography when written at speed. The capacity of that system for 
writing "by sound" at speed had been so often repeated that li had come 
to be a belief; and it was as well that it should be dispelled. Again^ 
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Mr. Fretwell had disposed of another prevalent, but erroneous, notion thai 
a Shorthand-writer could take down at speed the words or sounds of a 
language he did not understand. 

The President said that as to taking notes of a speech in a langpiage 
the wiiter did not understand, no greater delusion could enter into the 
mind of any one. On the threshold there was the difficulty of catching and 
analysing the sounds on the ear, because, in order to write them, they must 
be very distinctly and separately heard, or the writer must know what 
sounds the speaker intended to utter, for, as in conversation, many sounds 
would be necessarily curtailed and often lost altogether. It was fami- 
liarity with the words of a lang^ge which enabled a writer to catch 
certain of the sounds and to supply the rest himself. The only possible 
way to take down foreign words accurately would be to have them pro- 
nounced slowly and distinctly with a pause between each syllable. 

Mr. PoOKNELXi observed that, ^ven supposing the proper sounds of 
foreign words could be taken down, the reporter, if ignorant of the 
language, could not transcribe them in proper spelling without the aid of 
some one familiar with the foreign tongue. 

The PsESiDENT remarked that he once took down from dictation, after 
a lecture, some Welsh words, and repeated the sounds he had written ; and 
the gentleman who had dictated them then asked him to explain what 
they meant. (Laughter.) 

A vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Fretwell for his Paper ; and 
Mr. Pocknell then proceeded with his own Paper, entitled — 

TIMOTHY BRIGHPS, OR THE FIRST ENGLISH, SHORTHAND, 

1588. 

Of Timothy Bright*s book there is only one copy known to be in 
existence, and that is in the Bodleian Library of Oxford. This book I 
heard of some years ago, but could not find out where it was deposited. I 
heard that Mr. J. E. Bailey, of Manchester, had by some means obtained 
a copy, and intended to publish it, but he has not yet done so. In a 
catalogue of the Shorthand books in the Chetham Library at Manchester 
I found the name of Timothy Bright, and when I next visited Manchester 
I sought the book there but could not find it. I sought out Mr. Bailey 
himself, who told me the only copy was at Oxford. The following year 
as 1 was taking a holiday northwards I called at Oxford, found the book 
and made a copy of the text, leaving the remainder for a future visit 
which happened last October. I have thus a MS. copy of the book, minus 
only a long dictionary of English words and synonymes at the end of it. 
It is a small duodecimo volume, in good preservation, and the Shorthand 
signs are all written in ink. It was originally in the library of Mr. Douce, 
who, I believe, was a large collector of literary treasures. This book I have 
reason to believe was never seen by any of the writers of Shorthand 
histories, except by Philip Gibbs, nor is it mentioned in any Short- 
hand work critically except by Edmond Willis. Gibbs quotes some of the 
instructions, and adds : — " The Doctor is to me, I own, in several things 
scarce intelligible, and I must desire to be expused from passing a judg- 
ment on his performance." Edmond Willis says erroneously that Bright 
" divides his character words into dozens," and this has been repeated 
throughout the histories. You will like to know something of this system — 
that is, how it was worked. It was not worked alphabetically in the sense 
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as we understand it, bnt there was an alphabet notwithstanding, and I 
may as well introdnce it to your notice at once. It was as toUows :— 

11 r 1 n rr r \'[^\'^f'\^ "^ 

»bc de fgh(ijy)lmnopr 8t(uyw) 
K Q and T are, he says, answered by C and I (C was used to represent 
both the soft sound and the hard sound of that letter). . . ^ 

These letters were, as you will see, incapable of being readdy joined, 
and were rarely used in this particular state as you see them; but with a 
certain additional mark at the end they were used to indicate arbitrarily 
chosen words with a, 6, c, d, Ac. The additional words were twelve in 
number, which you will see if I add them to the mark which stands for 
A, namely I only let it be understood that they were to be added to all 
the other letters in exactly the same way. Taking A then, the additions 
are as follows : and to save further explanation I may add the words to 
which they were assigned, by which you wiU see that the assignment 
was quite arbitrary except so far as that each word foUowsthe alphabetocal 
order (doubtless as a mnemonic aid). Thus we have 

J abound • 1^ about J accept 

U accuse J advance u air 

d again D age J aU 

L almost J also [^ although 

Except in the last two words, the final additions are chosen from the 
iniUu signs, but reversed. But twelve words were by no means all that 
could be expressed by these signs. Not that more than one word was 
appropriated to each sign ; but the same sign was linclined backward and 
forward, or laid flat, and so three dozen more words'could, when necessary, 
be obtained. Thus to proceed with the words under letter A we have 
these: 

^— V alter .^.^ am — 9 amend 



anger 


-3 anoint 


— 3 apparel 


appertain 


_o appoint 


— c arm 


art - 


-K ass 


-fi at 



These are all the words to be found under the letter A. Timothy Bright 
did not And it necessary to use up his other slopes for words beginning with 
this letter. It may be noticed that he seems to have preferred using the 
horizontal sicype next after the perpendicular, then the slope from right to 
left, and lastly the slope from left to right. If we go to B we find 
examples of the other slopes towards the end of the list as follows : — 

s/ bone < book J borrow / both 

and then the other slope, of which under this letter B he onlv required 4, 
and does not appear to have followed quite the same order in his ** addition*' 
to the character of B, since having used the one tick sign he goes on to the 
hook at once thus — 

> bruise v hum ^ busy- >> but 

In the S and C groups the four slopes of 12 characters each were exhausted. 
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Yon will have observed that the small ticks bear their relative positions to 
the strokes thronghout, and this plan is carried throughout the list of 
words, which number 537« and which must, of course, be committed to 
memory. The author, after saying the system can b^ acquired in two 
months, adds "thou art first to learn the characterie words (those I have 
already shown you) by heart, and therewith the making of the figure [sign^ 
of the character to do it readily and clean. Then to be able to join [write* 
every character to the word pronounced without hoojs. or sight of any 
pattern before thee." 

The next step in the programme laid down is to apply these signs to 
other words, in a way quite drigiual so far as our conception of a Short- 
hand system is concerned. Standing alone as above, as I said before, they 
represent only that word, but by a particular mark added — which seems 
to be ^nerally a dot on the left or the right side, as the case may be-r- 
they will represent either a synonyme of the word already assignea or a 
word of an entirely opposite or contrary sense. To assist the reader to 
determine the synonymes the author appends a list of English words, 
giving in the first column the alphabetical word which one may want to 
express, and in the second column the synonyme to be found in the 
Characterie Table, or table of Shorthand signs of which I have given a 
fqw above. Thus I copied the following as a specimen : — 

i^t column, or Synonyme. Second column, or Characterie Sign. 

Abandon Forsake 

abash Bltuh 

abbot JBUhap 

abet defena 

Abhorring Flee 

abide contintte 

able can 

abolish destroy 

above over 

There is also another table which apparently is to serve the same purpose, 
but is differently arranged, and is called '* Appellative Words.*' Here we 
find synonymes also, or what are intended for them, though some of them 
would hardly apply, I fear, in the present day. For instance, under "-4if'' 
are given the words "breath," "exhalation," "mist," "reek," "steam," 
"vapour;" and under "Art" are given " alchemy,'* " astrolc^y,** "astro- 
nomy," "chorography," "cosmography," "geography,** "geometry," 
"logic,** "music," "poetry," "rhetoric.** There is some attempt at 
instructing the pupil how to distinguish between these, but I have fiuled 
to comprehend it, unless it comes under the rule to write the particular 
word near the general word by the initial letter sign. I will rather go on 
to that part of the book which explains the working of the characters. A 
good put of the instructions are taken up in explaining the nature of the 
signs to those who are novices at Shorthand. These parts I pass over too, 
as you may infer them from the figures I have shown you. It is curions 
to note that the author permitted toriting hy sound, as we erroneously call 
it. I will give you his words: — "A word of the same sound, though of 
different sense, is written with the same, asfaste for abstinence from .meat, 
for swiftness and sweness ; so if it much differ not, as ... . whole and 
hole." 

He says the properties of words, if ^ot plainly expressed by adding dots 
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to the side of the character, maybe gathered from the nature of the speech. 
Thus you may write " a virtue man** for ** a virtuous man," 

If you have to sigpiify a derived word ending in er you express it by 
adding two dots at the right side, as 

labour J labourer J: 

[This is my own illustration.] 

The word "ship** as a termination may, he says, stand also for "hood," for 
you would not read "neighbourship" or " friendhood." He says "the 
language will plainly deliver the meaning." This termination is to be 
written under the word itself, as 

firiend c>/ JHendship ^ neighbourhood k. 

The word "Aw" may be written by the sign for "he" with a tick on 

the left thus, \b he $ "U his. 

The plural is to be denoted by a dot on the right, as b a^e [ ^ being 

the arbitrary sign for the], {^' the ages. By the same arrangement these 
18 denoted by the character for this with a tick on the right, as 9—2 this ; 

^ / ♦ THB8B; had by the character for have u with a tick on the left^ 

thus \ hods did by the character for do c-g with a tick on the left V-^; 
were and wa^e are to be written both alike by the characterie word for 

ware >' The termination ed is represented by a dot on the left. The 
illustration here given is the arbitrary sign for I f , and the character 
for love n— Q and the "left** side to the horizontal seems to be equivalent 

to " below," as the illustration is written thus ^* , J loved ^ and the future 

tense is shown by a dot on the right [which is " above** in the illustration] ; 

p 
*h^ aL»^ The sign for wiU B-^, with a dot on the right (which is now 

illostrated by a dot at the "end"), is converted into the word "should,** 

thus S-**- A " word of doing," ending in ing, is shown by two dots under 

the character, as c-^ do, c;^ doing. 

The next part of the book is in some respects obscure as regards the 
meaning of the author. " Numbers," he says, " are written by the heads 
of the compound characters with a straight body hanging, and take increase 

by place as ciphers in arithmetic,*' so that I suppose | would be 1, and 

a 

12; the two together would be 12, and so on, but no illustration is given. 

b 

Then in regard to proper names, unless they answer to the characterie 
words, such as Field, Bay, &c., the names of persons may be written in a 
peculiar way, so that^ as he says, " the head of the character bearing the 
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figure of a letter added, also to the foot, and go joined ia one figare, may 
serve for two letters, asacj ad|^ 8eJ**&c. These would clash with 

^he characterie words under the letter A, hut to avoid that a mark at the 
side of the first character will show it is a name. Bat no illustration is 
given of the mark to he made. If these letters would not be sufficient to 
make a proper name, as in but few cases would they, then he says :— " Add 
other two, till all the word, or so much as is necessary, shall be written," 
but again there is no illustration how to add the other letters. 

The foregoing is what the author calls the ^* solitary signification of 
characters," and then we come to an explanation of the ** accompanied 
sigUTfication," which is also a little confusing, owing to the method in 
which the instructions are communicated. At the outset I hardly know 
what to understand by the following: — 

'* The accompanied signification is that which the character expresseth 
by an addition to it. The addition is the heads of the straight characters, 
ectch answering a letter qf the alphabet. These additions cany the first 
letter of the accompanied signification to declare what it is." 

I gather a better idea of this method from his illustrations. Thus he 

gives the way of writing "life and death,'* which is ^ which are the 

\\ 
full characters for " life^' and for ** and,** but only the letter '* <r to express 
death. And in another illustration thus : — 

A CD The first sign is pc^ with a tick, which is not properly explained; 
9 * the one on the right is the w shortened for whole; the third cha- 
^t racter seems to be the top of I without the perpendicular hanging 

q stroke, and two dots insufficiently explained; and the last is a 

r shortened p, also with a dot not sufficiently explained. The sentence 

IB "whole, lump, pcirt.** 

In the case of repeated words so many dots indicate the repetition, or the 

numher to be placed on the left side. The illustration (which shows the 

dots below) is thus : — "JEarth, Sarth, Harth, hear tXk word of the Lord** 

^ / The first is the character for *^ earth'* The two dots repeat the 

^ * word twice ; the next reading downwards is ** here :" the circle is 

the particle ** the;** next is the character for **wordi** then the 

particle " of;** the circle again is '* the,*' and following is the 

character for " master,** or synonyme of " lord,** 

Then for repeated sentences, instead of dots below the character, a circle 
to the right will represent i^ as — 

^^ The preceding mark on the left I think is an error; 

9 1 • O 9- ^ ^^® other I read : ** In perils of waters ; in penis of 

' '^T • d robbers ; in perils of the sea-water" (the character for 

^ y see being the letter S shortened, and the word water, 

I suppose, being added for the sake of distinction). 

^-^ Then we have an explanation of the way in which 

o synonymous words, or words of the same kind, are 

^ to be written. If you want to write raae or furjf, 

o you have . no character for it, but you have the 
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Bynonymous word anger, which you write — ^ aad after that you write 
half the r for rage ; or half the/ for fury. 

So you have a sign for metal, but you can't write brass, tin, or lead except 
by the word metal and then the initial letter h for brass, t for tin, or I for 

lead; thus u-t> ], metal brass; v— o "f, mdtal tin; ^r-n I, metal 
lead. ' 

The negative of a word is expressed by the positive word with a dash 
through it> as :— thus, for is not, expressed by am noi?, he writes / am, 

— f-/ if not; b, good; H, not good. 
'Neither good nor bad is written — 

J JN The first is the character for neither or nether; and the tick 
r against the second character to the right for "neither" is, I 

*^ presume, the top of the character for b, because he explains that 

the "shortening** is to be phiced on such phrases on the right side. 

When a contrary word to a word in the Characterie Table is first in the 

sentence, as Death and Life, there being no word decfth in the Table, you 

have to write l\fe ^ first, then <; ) , on the right side ; the conjunction 
" and ;" and then the letter I for life, as— 

^ i '^ Death a^ Life:* 

. j> When you want to write fast you may take the character for 

I 1 the sense and not the express words. Thus in the phrase High 
Heaven, you can leave out high ; in the words '* Eternal God*' yon can 
leave out eternal; and if you want to say "he took himself to his heels," 
you write merely the words he fled, and flsd would be expressed by the 
past tense of the character^v* 

Then, again, the phrase, Ureator of Heaven and Earth, can be expressed 
by the single word God, which is in the Table ; the phrase, Redeemer of 
Mankind, is expressed by Christ. (The nearest word in the Table is 
Christian, which I suppose would answer the purpose, unless, perhaps, 
Christ is to be represented by a proper name.) Then for the phrase 
" master, servant, children, father, m>other, old and youn^* the words whole 
family will suffice; imt I see no character in the Table for the word 
family. When these expressions are thus used a mark is put against them 
to show they are descriptive. 

This is the conclusion of the explanations ; and probably some of the 
difficulties in understanding the method of writing would be removed if 
one had the Dictionary appended to the book to refer to. But I think 
you will understand i¥om this attempted analysis how the system was 
worked. It must have been a very laborious method to acquire, and when 
acquired could certainly not be used for anything like verbatim reporting. 
It seems to me to stand midway between Cryptography or Secret Writing 
and Alphabetical Shorthand, which John Willis wrote fourteen years after- 
wards. It was, as I said at the beginning, partially alphabetical, but not 
in the way we understand the alphabetical Shorthand of to-day. 

This system is looked upon as original in the histories of Shorthand, 
and as the precursor of the Stenographic art in England. Doubtless in a 
sense it is so ; but, on the other hand, we must not be astonished if we 
find in it characters which seem to show that the marks used by Timothy 
Bright can be traced further back than his day, even in England ; for in 
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No. 5 of the Magazine Shobthakd Dr. We«tby-Gibson has given ns the 
alphabet of John of Tilbury, in which, though no doubt only a secret 
character, the letters a and h are exactly those used by Timothy Bright 
for the same letters. The coincidence is very curious, the more so as John 
of Tilbury's alphabet is also on the principle of a perpendicular character 
as part of each letter, the distinguishing mark being applied in a r^^ular 
manner, but not as Timothy Bright used it. 

I will conclude the explanatory part of the system by adding the purely 
arbitrary signs which Bright used for what he calls tibe particles. They 
are as follows : — 

the T we P I 
9- will ^~ else ") be 

1 fle I hence <^ they 

•f myself % ourselves ^ so 

^ so as I and S in 

/of - to A a 

u for 9 with c it 

fc it is Y- iteelf 7^ as it were 

X that is to say (j, lest that -f thou 

1 eyes T self | ward 

J amen. 

There is a character also for without, but I am not able to illustrate it at 
present. 

It will be noticed that in the Oharacterie Table the heads of the 
characters are never used without some addition at the end. One would 
have supposed that the first letter need have had no addition, but woald 
stand alone. But when you look at these arhitraries and consider the 
rules I have pointed ou^ you will see that those characters come in very 
usefully in this place, and had they been used up before, Timothy Bright 
would not have had so simple a means of expressing those short words which 
occur so constantly in our language; and therefore we must give him 
credit for a good deal of ingenuity. Many of the above words are expressed 
by their initial alphabetical letters, and the word amen by a and the head 
of the letter m. 

On concluding, Mr. Pocknell asked Dr. Westby-Gibson to give some 
further account of Bright's system, and especially of the manuscripts which 
he had recently discovered, and which gave the " Characterie" in actual 
use, and the following supplementary Paper was then read: — 

MANUSCRIPT ILLUSTRATIONS OF TIMOTHY BRIGHTS 
SHORTHAND IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 1586 and 1589. 

By Dr. Westbt- Gibson. 

Mr. Pocknell having sent me a few days back the "proof" of his 
Paper on Timothy Bright's Shorthand Characterie, I have thrown together 
a few notes by way of supplement to it, the system being of great interest 
to literary men as the first published Shorthand work in England. 

It seems pretty certain now that the Bodleian Library at Oxford 
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possesses the only copy of this bof)k known to be in existence. It belonged 
to the Shakspearean scholar Mr. Bichard Douce, who bequeathed the whole 
of his valuable library to that institution. There our indefatigable friend 
Mr. Focknell, utilising two holiday trips^ has unearthed the little tome and 
copied its qutiint literature and characters, nearly 300 years old. Some 
knowledge of it existed among bibliographers. Beloe, in his Anecdotes of 
IMeraiwre and Scarce BooJce (London, 1807), describes the book and 
gives the title and dedication to Qaeen Elizabeth, but the date, by a 
printer's error, is noted as 1538. Several recent histories of Shorthand 
nave alluded to this scarce work, their information coming, apparently, 
from Philip Gibbs, who in 1736 gave those half-dozen words and signs 
which comprised all that was known in print of Bright's Characterie up to 
Mr. Focknell's time. Our Society, therefore, is the first that has ever had 
this little cabinet of curiosities laid open to view for examination and 
analysis, and — shall we say ? — wonder, at the strange appearance of this 
*' new-sprung imp'* of Modem Shorthand, as John Willis soon afterwards 
called it. 

Although its learned author claims it as " his own invention,, without 
precept or imitation of any," we certainly should very much like to know 
what other systems, probably relics of the old Tironian Notes, existing in 
MS. or what fantastic devices of cipherowriting elaborated in type, hlaek 
and red^ were before him or known to him in 1588, when the book was 
published. I have already tried to prove to this Society, at the second 
meeting of its first session, that the Lineal Alphabet ; or. Character of 
Dashes, of old Peter Bales, the calligraphist, was a Cryptographic Short- 
hand existing in 1575, or thirteen years earlier than Bright's printed book 
of Characterie, And about 1550, or a quarter of a century before B^es, 
the famous Bishop Jewel of Salisbury was a skilful writer of Shorthand, 
described, in a book published before Bright's time, as new and peculiar 
characters, "mysterious hieroglyphics which only a second Jewel or an 
(Edipus could interpret." A decade earlier (1540), but in Germany, Dr. 
Caspar Cruciger took down the religious disputation of Eck and Melanchthon 
at Worms, " with a rapidity swift as the utterance itself," and so legibly 
that the Chancellor Granvella, President of the States Assembly, on 
examining and comparing notes and transcripts, in consequence of the 
writer becoming fatigued towards the end of his task, declared there was 
no reason to alter a single word. I wish I could teU you more of this 
marvellously swift and legible Shorthand that was current in the days of 
Luther, probably the same used in the time of Savonarola, who was hanged 
and burned in 1498, but 1 am no wiser now than two years since when I 
said something to you of the matter. 

Much earlier still, however, even centuries earlier, and in England, 
in the distant days of Henry II., there was the remarkable system of John 
of TXlbury, a monk or abbot of repute — some say a bishop — who wrote an 
epistle to the King on the Notarial Art. It was an alphabetical system 
with vertical characters, which, in the Paper previously mentioned, X 
described as semaphore signs, A*om their likeness, with outstj>etched arms, 
horizontal or oblique, to the old signalling system. The method was said 
to have no resemblance to the old Tironian " Notes and Tittles.'* Curiously 
enough, Bright's Characterie, although more than 400 years later, has the 
most extraordinary likeness to that of his predecessor; on looking, how- 
ever, into the signs- put before us by Mr. Pocknell, I find Bright has 
varied his method with curved lines and loops added to the stem-strokesi 
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aad bai made use of oblique and horizontal positions of his main-stems 
which, as far as I can discover, were not utilised or thought of by John of 
Tilbury. The nature of both systems, being alphabetical and yet very 
arbitrary, brings them into still closer resemblance. I fancy Bright's is 
arbitrary in every respect except the initial alphabet-stem. The only 
value of his work seems to be that of a Literary Cariosity — certainly a very 
interesting one — ^for no Stenographic inventor or student is likely to find 
in the whole book a jot or tittle to serve any useful purpose in theae 
practical times. 

Some two years ago, when I knew little of the matter, and my thoughts, 
I must admit, were Sx guesswork, I pointed out that Bright seemed to be 
following in the track of the Chinese system of writing, with its 230 keys 
or radical letters and a multitude of some 80,000 simple or complex word, 
groups clustered about and depending upon them, and that '* to all appear- 
ance it was a characterie which, by amplification into classes, oilers, 
families, and species, would have produced a gigantic lexicon," but that 
"the mental labour to apprehend, comprehend, and retain, its myttteries 
would have been beyond a finite capacity." I have since found that be was 
even more Chinese in his methods than I had imagined, for it appears his 
characters or groups are initial letters (or keys) joined to arbitrary material 
for the remainder of his words, and, what is more like th& genius of "the 
flowery land," his writing is done vertically from top to bottom of the 
page. 

I have recently made the discovery of a Shorthand manuscript in the 
British Museum, which is in the very handwriting of Bright himself two 
years before the issue of his fiunous book. Mr. Vincent Skinner, a public 
man of the time of Elizabeth, wrote a letter dated from Enfield House, on 
the 30th of March, 1586, to Mr. Michael Hicke, Secretary to Sir Wm. 
Cecil, the Lord High Treasurer, recommending to his notice Dr. Bright, 
who was desirous of teaching his art to Mr. Robert (t.e., Robert Cecil, 
Kfterwards Lord High Treasurer to James 1.) A copy of the whole book of 
Titus,. three chapters, comprising 46 verses, was neatly written on a page of 
the letter in eighteen vertical lines, as a specimen of the Doctor's Steno- 
graphic abilities, to which Mr. Skinner thus alludes : — " This paper induded 
will showe it, though it cannot deliver it — wch are lynes of the whole epte to 
Titus, a matter of great use and admonition, to reach so much matter in so 
short compasse and to take a speech from any man's mouth as he delivereth 
it, wch both yr Lawiers in yr courthowses and students in the Universitiei 
maye make good use of." 1 made a fair transcript of the dghteen lines, 
but, unfortunately, a too-moist " printograph" has blurred the few impres- 
sions I was able to produce. The President and gentlemen present will, 
however, gain from these a fair knowledge of the childlike features of this 
early English Shorthand. 

I hastened to send a copy to Mr. Pocknell, and also a few lines of the 
same written afresh to guide him in his researches. In many respects 
this specimen seemed to differ from the few examples g^ven by that gentle- 
man as extracts from the printed book, showing that in the short space of 
two years, 1586 — 8, the inventor had seen fit to alter and modify his early 
drafts. 

Besides this invaluable specimen the British Museum has a cnrions 
Mttle square book of a dozen vellum leaves written in Bright's characterie, 
with the transliteration in ordinary writing. The covers have broad 
margins of velvet plush and gold lace, much stained and tarnished, sot- 
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rounding neatly-painted and gilt glass panels. The front cover has the 
title, or some motto or inscription, in gold, a copy of which I have handed 
to Mr. Pocknell, who has deciphered it by means of his copy of Bright's 
characters. The other cover, although much mutilated, has the date 
1589, and the same date is on the last vellum page inside. This curious 
book is called The Prophecies of the Sibylls. It contains ten short poems, 
written in the beautiful bastard Italian hand of the period, of which Peter 
Bales, the teacher of Boyal persons, was so great a master. Each opening 
gives a poem in current-hand, written horizontally, and in Short- 
hand, written vertically. The authoress was Jane. Seager (probably a 
relative of Seager Herald), and, a virgin herself, she dedicates her Uttle 
book to the Virgin Queen in a very quaintly-worded address on the first 
page. Mr. Pocknell has made good use of the specimen of this book — ^the 
poem on the " Libyan Sibyl,** of which I had the pleasure of giving him 
a copy. 

After comparison of the three things— Bright's Upistle of Titus, 1586; 
Brighfs printed work, with the Characterie, written 1588 ; and Mistress 
Seager*s Poems on the Silyls, 1589 — Mr. Pocknell has, I think, this evening 
given us a skilful and true analysis and illustration of the celebrated, 
though hitherto little known. Shorthand of the good-hearted pastor and 
Doctor of Medicine of the West Biding. 

In any case we are all, I am sure, grateftd to him for the labour and 
expense he has lavished on the subject, pleasing himself, I doubt not, while 
adding to our amusement and instruction. 



The Pbbsident said they were all much indebted to Mr. Pocknell for 
hunting up this ancient system of Shorthand, which had not hitherto been 
presented to the public in anything like the complete form in which they 
now had it. 

Mr. W. St. C. Boscawek was struck with the extremely primitive 
character of Brighfs system, as revealed in Mr. Pocknell's Paper. It was 
extremely interesting to him, as showing how Timothy Bright, at the latter 
end of the sixteenth century, worked out, in this country, a system on 
almost the same lines as were used in the most ancient systems of writing 
as exhibited in the Babylonian cuneiform tablets. This was especially 
marked in regard to the plan of using synonyms. The Babylonians, for 
instance, had a character which would express "know,'* "knowledge," 
** learn,** or " instruct.** There would naturally arise a difficulty in ex- 
pressing the word ^'thou** of the second person singular, so this was 
done by a representation of the idea of a '* person who was instructed." 
Again, a character representing a cross meant to " divide" or " cut,*' or the 
idea of "fire** or "burn," because cross-sticks were used for making a fire. 
So that Bright*s system of synonyms very much resembled this primitive 
method of expressing ideas. The most ancient writing was by pictorial 
representation, but these pictures had naturally their limit, hence tSie signs 
came to have synonymous values, and naturally caused a good deal of 
confusion, so that it became necessary to have some method of distinguish- 
ing them, just as Timothy Bright found it necessary to do the same. The 
Babylonians introduced a series of what were called " phonetic comple- 
ments** exactly similar to the plan Bright has followed. They employed 
the sign for the " sun,*' also for " day'* and " brightness,** but put at the end 
of the sign for " sun'* a mark to distinguish the word required from the 
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original ideograph or pictnregraph; and as tho early Babylonian, called the 
Accadian, had characters of a syllabic value, they distinguished the words 
" day** and ** brightness" by representing them by the form for the " sun" and 
putting after it the last syllable of the character which stood in their Ian- 
guage for •* day** or " brightness," just as Timothy Bright used the sign for 
•' metal** And put after it the initial letter of the words " tin," " lead," or 
" brass*' to distinguish the metal intended to be signified. And so they went 
on elaborating their system in that way to a great extent with what were 
known as "determinatives." In those early systems exactly the same 
difficulty occurred, which Bright also experienced, in representing proper 
names, and the characters caused great difficulty to the decipherers of 
the earliest known inscriptions, because in the astronomical and magical 
tablets found in Nineveh and Babylon tf^chnical terms not intended to be 
read by the vulgar crowd were written entirely by ideographs. Were it 
not for the use of the ** phonetic complements" of which he had spoken, 
the decipherers of the inscriptions would be hopelessly at a loss how to 
read these characters. The Paper that had been read struck him as being 
interesting chiefly on account of its showing how Bright worked and 
reasoned out his system. It was not only interesting to those who knew 
Shorthand, but to the student of culture and development in sociology, as 
showing the existence, within a comparatively short period — a few genera- 
tions — of the working out of a system in exactly the same way as was 
originally done in the early life of Egypt, Babylonia, and China ; for there 
was no doubt a connection between the Babylonian cuneiform and the 
Chinese in the matter of the alphabet and the use of signs, because the early 
Chinese books showed that the writing they used was not of their own 
invention, but that they got it from some people West of China. The 
enormous number of similar ideographs, and, indeed, similar sounds, which 
some of those ideog^phs represented, seemed to show that the system both 
of Babylonia and China must have originated somewhere in Central Asia 
from some common system, 

Mr. Hugh James, reverting to the discussion on Mr. Fretwell's Paper, 
suggested that a really scientific system of writing by signs representing 
sounds might possibly be arrived at by a careful study of the characters 
written by means of the telephone and reproduced in the phonograph. If 
those characters could be enlarged and stereotyped they would give some 
indication of a writing by sound which might be beneficial to those who 
were endeavouring to formulate theories of scientific systems of sound* 
hand. 

Mr. BoscAWEN mentioned that the Persians obtained their alphabet 
by taking from the Babylonian language certain iuitial cuneiform letters 
of words and combining them with some older alphabet. 

The Pbesident observed that the similarity between Bright's method 
and that of the Babylonian cuneiform, as perceived by Mr. Boscawen, who 
was so fi&miliar with the Babylonian writing, gave to the art of Shorthand 
almost a romantic character. In both cases a great deal of trouble had to 
be taken in deciphering. There was, of course, a sufficient indication, in 
the Paper that had been read, that Bright's system was not one of a prac- 
tical character ; and, indeed, it would be hardly fair to criticise it from a 
Stenog^pher^s point of view when the art had become so greatly developed 
since the days of Timothy Bright. 

A vote of thanks was given to Mr. Pocknell and Dr* Westby-Gihson 
for their Papers, and to Mr. Boscawen for his interesting explanations. 
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SnrCB oar last report of the proceedings of the Shorthand-Writers' 
Association the following meetings of the members have been held at their 
rooms, 2, Westminster Chambers, Yictoria'Street, S. W. : — 

Mr. W. Sbniob, the well-known writer under the nom-de-plume of 
Sedajpinfier, gave on the 14ch January, 1884f^ his experiences in Australia. 
Whether, he said, on the whole, life in the colonies was an improvement 
upon life at home was doubtful. Vague ideas were often entertained by 
persons as to the extent of the colonies. Only a fortnight before, an 
acquaintance had said to the lecturer, " I have an uncle out in the colonies, 
did you meet him ?** Australia, however, by itself was an enormous con- 
tinent, consisting of four or five colonies, and there were besides New 
Zealand and Tasmania, compared with which England was a very small 
place. Having described New South Wales^ Victoria, and South Australia, 
Mr. Sepior said Western Australia was an enormous territory once supposed 
to be an immense desert, but it had been discovered that those thousands 
and thousands of square miles contained some of the finest grazing country 
in the world, and there was just the chance that Western AustraUa might 
yet come to the front. For a man, who did not want to work hard and 
required no great excitement, Tasmania was the very best place in the 
world. All English fruits grew profusely, and it was strildng after a 
residence of several years in Queensland, where currant-bushes, straw- 
berries, poplars, and other English plants and trees were unknown, to see 
the willows lining the Tasmanian steams and our familiar fhiit-trees and 
flowers growing in the gardens. Mr. Senior gave a long and interesting 
description of various phases of colonial life, and on its conclusion received 
a hearty vote of thanks. 

On the 28th January, on the occasion of a recital of " Poetic Crems" by 
Mr. TuBQUAND FiLLAN, the Association devoted the evening to the enter- 
tainment of the ladies, and a large gathering was the result. Mr. Fillan 
exhibited his marvellous powers of recital and elocution, and gave some 
pieces in a manner which would bear comparison with that of the most 
popular reciters of the day. The enjoyment of the evening was much 
enhanced by some pianoforte music brilliantly executed by Miss Allen and 
Mr. Smith. 

Under the title of ''Stenographic Qleanings in 1883," Mr. A. Pabeeb 
delivered a lecture on the lltii February. Taking up the thread of his 
discourse twelve months ago, he now reviewed the progress of Shorthand 
during the past year. He first called attention to Anderson's Abbreviated 
Longhand, a lecture upon which that author had given to the Association, 
and referred to the History of Shorthand by the same writer, and the 
Ptess criticisms upon that book. The lecturer considered that the review 
in the Civil Service Gazette was the most fair and reasonable of all, 
especially when, in allusion to the blunders of transcribers, it stated that 
many of these errors were the result of mental incapacity in the writers, 
and that any system in the hands of a careless or incompetent person was 
open to blunders. It was necessary for the transcriber to use discretion, 
and not necessarily to write out literally what he had in his notes when it 
was palpable there was a mistake. Anderson's Catechism of Shorthand, 
which faiad for its special object the question which was the best system of 
£Dglish ShorthancC was then referred to by the lecturer. The work dis- 
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cusses principally Gumey's, Pitman's, and Taylor's systems, tbe pro's and 
con's of eack being detailed. Pitman's system coming in for a large, and 
perhaps undue, share of criticism. Shorthand Systems, another work by 
Mr. Anderson, was also examined, as well as the controyersy which had 
raged in the Bazaar upon the same subject. The lecturer next con- 
sidered some of the improvements and innovations of the American authors, 
particularly Andrew Graham's and James Munsen's. Daring the past 
year the Phonographic Reporter^ originally edited by Mr. T. A. Beed, in 
the tenth edition, to which it remained faithful to the end, had expired. 
Its decease showed the rapidly-decreasing numbers of the writers of that 
edition of Phonography. Other literature of the past year was brought 
under review; and the Society of* Arts certificate, and the manner in 
which it was awarded, was severely criticised by the lecturer, who had 
himself undergone the examination, and obtained a first-class certificate, 
although, when he had got it, he found it was worth very little ; it was not 
a document such as he could show or be proud of, and it was, moreover, 
only partial in its significance, since it required that the candidate must 
pass examinations in bookkeeping and mercantile affairs before a fuH 
certificate would be given. He also remarked that the PhoneHe Journal 
concluded its forty-second volume last year. The lecturer related some 
good jokes as to the speed of writing in America, but said that very just 
praise had been earned by the reporters of the Guiteau trial for the manner 
in which tiiey had done their work. The vote of thanks was heartaly 
accorded to mi. Parker for his lecture. 

The General Meeting of the Association was hdd on the 16th Feb- 
ruajy, when the Eeport and Balance-Sheet of the preceding year were 
submitted to the members and approved, the accounts showing that the 
Association was in a very flourishing financial condition. T. J. Woods, 
Esq., was again elected President of the Association, a position he has held 
continuously since its institution in 1866 ; Mr. A. M. Watson was again 
chosen Secretary and Treasurer; and the other officers were also ap- 
pointed. 

On the following Saturday the Annual Dinner took place at the Holbom 
Restaurant, at which a large number of members and friends assembled in 
the Queen's Boom. The President was in the chair, and remarking that this 
was the nineteenth occasion on which he had met them in such happy 
circumstances, he congratulated the Association upon its flourishing con- 
dition. The evening was a most pleasant one, tSl doing justice to the 
good fare provided, and many contributing to the enjoyment of the evening 
with songs and speeches. 

The summer programme commenced auspiciously on Monday, lOth 
Match, with a lecture by Dr. C. Lempriere on " Egypt in 1884. ' The 
President introduced the lecturer as a fast and long-tned friend of himself 
and of the Association, and as one who, ever since he had been an honorary 
member, had never refused to assist in their work. (Applause.) 

Dr. liEMFBiiBX, in commencing his address, remarked that in order to 
thoroughly understand the Egypt of to-day it was necessary to review its 
past history. In the very earliest times Egypt and Assyria divided the 
known world between them. When he was in Egypt for the first time, 
many years ago, a ring was found in the sand near the Great Sphinx, not 
far from Cairo, which had been pronounced by cDmpetent authority to be 
the signet ring of Menes, and as Menes, one of the very earliest kings of 
^gypt> was the grandson of Nimrod, this jewel was really the oldest known 
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record of any nation under the sun. From this remote be^nning the 
lecturer traced the landmarks of Egyptian history down to the present day, 
and showed that a succession of Pharaohs had swayed the sceptre from the 
time of Abraham to that of Cleopatra. Some of them were the most 
remarkable men the world ever produced. The Pyramids were an enduring 
monument of the monarchs who erected them about four thousand years 
ago, the base of the largest being of the same size as Lincoln's-inn-fields. 
The delineations which had been found among the ancient temples and 
buildings of Egypt enabled us to form a most minute picture of Egyptian 
■ocial and domestic life at that remote period. It was still an unsolved 
problem how the Egyptians, who were not acquainted with the use of steel, 
were able to eng^ve so deeply the syenite obelisks which had come down 
to our own times with inscriptions still distinctly legible. In literature, 
also, the ancient Egyptians were eminent. Cadmus, the inventor of the 
alphabet adopted by the Greeks, was an Egyptian ; and it is not too much 
to say that ^1 the early civilisation of Greece, which came to a climax in 
the nme of Pericles, was owing to the influence of the literature and 
architecture of Egypt. Speaking of the commerce of Egypt in later 
times, the lecturer said Alexander the Great discovered the situation of 
Alexandria to be the one of the whole world best suited to the require- 
ments of the commerce and wealth of all nations. Dr. Lempri^re then 
touched upon the battle of the Nile and the victory of Abercrombie, the 
remarkable career of Mehemet Ali, his son Ibrahim, and the reign and fall 
of his grandson Ismail, with the amount of wealth which was capable of 
being extorted from the inhabitants of the country. In conclusion, the 
oppressed condition of the fellahs was deplored, as well as the necessity for 
the bombardment of Alexandria and other events of the recent war which 
the English Government of the day had deemed necessary. 

In acknowledging the usual vote of thanks the lecturer took occasion- 
to remark that the hieroglyphics of Mexico did not appear to have any- 
thing in common with those of Egypt. 

On Monday evening, the 17th March, an interesting lecture was de- 
livered by Mr. Edwabd Pocenell, the subject being " Timothy Bright's 
System of Shorthand, 1588." The lecturer commenced by a humorous 
aUnsion to some remarks which had been made as to his having unearthed 
a fossil ; he thought, however, that the subject would prove of interest. He 
explained that the book was extremely rare, only one copy of it being in 
existence. This copy was in the Bodleian Library at Oi^ord, and he had 
on two occasions recently had an opportunity of examining it there, and 
of making an almost complete transcript of it. The system, although con- 
taining an alphabet, was almost wholly of an arbitrary nature, except those 
parts relating to the inflexions of words. It seemed, in fkct, to stand 
midway between Cryptography, or Secret Writing, and the more modem 
or Alphabetical Shorthand. The system, he remarked, could not be de- 
scribed as strictly original, some of the marks used by Dr. Bright having 
been traced by Dr. Westby-Gibson as far back as the twelfth century, 
when a system of cypher was invented by John of Tilbury, a monk of that 
period. It was curious, too, to notice that Bright's Shorthand in one 
respect resembled the writing of the Chinese from the fact of its being 
written vertically, instead of horizontally from left to right. A consider- 
able likeness had also been discovered between Brighfs system — especially 
in regard to the use of synonyms — and the Assyrian cuneiform character. 
The lecture was followed by a discussion, and the proceedings terminated 
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in a very cordial vote of thanks to Mr. Pocknell for his interestiitg 
lecture. 

At the meeting* on Monday, 24th March, an interesting acconnt was 
given hy Mr. H. Welkins of a holiday trip to Switzerland. Thronghoat 
the lecture the scenery was vividly described, the lecturer^s many hmnoroos 
and original remarks testifying to the keenness of his observation, and at 
its close Mr. Wilkins received a hearty vote of thanks for his interestmg 
address. 

At the meeting held on Monday, 31st March, the proceedings were 
pleasantly varied by the presentation of a certificate of proficiency to the 
lecturer for the evening (Mr. James NxtilIiB), who had most successfully 
passed an examination in a system of his own. invention, known as " Sylla- 
bic ShDrthand." 

This interesting ceremony being concluded, the President introduced 
Mr. Neville and his subject, " The Law of Gravitation ; or. The New- 
tonian Theory." Mr. Ne^e briefiy and succinctly touched upon the main 
features of the various systems of astronomy from the earliest times, and 
pointed out that, although Newton demonstrated the law of gravitation, it 
required much patient study and research on the part of his successors to 
establish its truth, one unexpected supporter of the theory being Bufibn, 
the naturalist, who argued by analogy, rather than from any special 
knowledge of the subject. 

The vote of thanks was proposed by Mr. H. James, seconded by 
Mr. Pocknell, and unanimously agreed to. 

J. Douglas. 
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TflB fifth meeting of the third session was held at the Victoria 
Chambers, Chancery -lane, on Wednesday evening, March 5th, 1884, 
Thomas Allen Reed, Esq., President, in the chair. 

The new members elected were :— 

Messrs. J. W. Clark, F.R.G.S., City Club, Fleet-street, E.C. ; Victor 
Hnraphries, B.A., 65, Chancery-lane, E.C. ; J. W. Pearse, 64, Hue de 
Coll%e, Bruxelles ; and J. Willis, 39, Westmoreland-road, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 

The following donations for the Library were received : — 

Cornelius Walford, Esq., various pamphlets on French Shorthand^ and 
Alfred L. Lewis, Esq., Newman's Aid to Shorthand, and Beale's FantO' 
grajphy. 

A Paper on the Origin of Writing, with illustrations, was then read by 
Mr. William St. Chad Boscawen, the well-known Assyriologist, and a 
member of the Society. This Paper we hope to give in a futnre number 
of the Magaziue, with some necessary illustrations, without which the 
subject-matter, in some instances, would not be sufficiently clear. 



The sixth meeting of the third session was held at the Victoria 
Chambers, Chanc6ry-lane, on Wednesday evening, April 2nd, Thomas 
Allek Reed, Esq., President, in the chair. 

The new members elected were : — 

Ulessrs. George Allport, Government Offices, Wellington, New Zealand ; 
W. H. Gurney - Salter, 26, Abingdon -street, Westminster; Joseph 
Sotithgate, 4, Belle Vue, Devizes; James Towell, 33, Chan eery 'lane, E.G.; 
and A. B. W. Whatton (Trin. Coll., Camb.), 9, Somer*s-place, Hyde 
Park, W. 

The following works were received as donations to the Library of the 
Society, from Julius E. Rockwell, Esq., Bureau of JSducation, Wash- 
ington, U.S.; Andrews and Boyle's Phonographic Class Book, 1847; 
Andrews and Boyle's Phonographic Reader, 1847 ; Gould's Art of Short, 
hand, 1860; hongley^s Manual of Phonography^ 18^9; Richardson's iVieo- 
Phonography, 1879 ; and Towndrow's Complete Guide, &c., 1832. 

The following Paper was then read by the author, a member of the 
Society, generalljfc known, from his Eastern Travels, as " Hajee Browne** : — 

PHONETIC WRITING AND LEGIBILITY AS APPLIED TO 

SHORTHAND. 
By Alfred H. Bbowkb. 

The argument which I wish to advance in the remarks I am gmug to 
make is — 

That writing to be Phonetic must be syllabic, and that the legibility of 
any system of writing will depend upon tjje degree of Phonetic and syllabic 
accuracy which it secures. 

Prom a very early period in the history of Shorthand the principle of 
Phonetic writing, or ** writing by sound," has been accepted as the one 
upon which systems of writing intended for the rapid reproduction oE 
spoken language should be based ; but from the first Shorthand inventor 

[** Shoethand," No. 15.— August, 1884.] 
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who instructed his papils to "write by sound" with an alphabet of 
signs, rather less acbEtpted to the purpose than the ordinary Roman 
alphabet, down to Mr. Pitman^ who for over forty years has claimed 
that he has provided a complete alphabet possessing a distinct sign for 
each distinct element of our language, it seems to me that the Short- 
hand inventors of the past have laboured in the wrong direction ; and 
have therefore failed to produce a system of Stenography at once FhonetiCy 
brief, and legible ; easily learned, easily applied, and yet reliable. 

All the as yet published systems of Shorthand are based solely upon an 
alphabetic analysis of the language, and not only so but upon what I 
hold to be an analysis founded upon an entirely erroneous assumption — 
namely, that the consonantal sounds of the language form the framework 
upon which all the rest hangs. Even Mr. Pitman, to whom, as a 
I^onog^pher first and a ** Shorthander'* afterwards, we ought to be able 
to look for better teaching — even he maintains the old erroneous methods, 
and in his Stenographic system has devoted all the best of his materials 
and devices to the production of a system of writing which has no greater 
claim to the title it bears, " Phonography," than the fact that it is — ^as far 
as its alphabetic basis will permit — more Phonetic than the systems it suc- 
ceeded. Excepting Mr. Pocknell's LsGhiBLS SHOBTHAim Mr. Pitman's 
svstem is undoubtedly the most Phonetic system that has yet been pub- 
lished, but I deny tiiat it has anything more than the faintest possible 
claim to the title of " Phonograpny" or " writing by sound.** Let me 
justify this assertion. Take the word 

MASOSETIC. 

This may be written in Mr. Pitman's system msrtk, and as all the vowel 
sig^is can be dotted in, you can make it as complete and accurate a repre- 
sentation of the sound of which the word consists as the Longhand form 
is — ^but is it Phonetic ? Is it a Phonetic picture of the word ? Is it a 
representation of the word which will enable a reader, who has never met 
the word before, to utter with accuracy and certainty the sounds of which 
it consists ? I say it is not — not a whit more than the Longhand form of 
the word. Here is the proof :— 

ma — so — re — tic. 
ma — so — ret — ic 
ma — sor — e — tic. 
ma — sor—et — ic. 
mas — — ^re — tic. 
mas — — ret — ic. 
mas — or— e — tic. 
^ . mas — or — et — ic. 

Here are eight distinct methods of pronouncing the same arrangement 
of the five consonants and four vowels of which this word consists, and 
neither in the Longhand nor in the *' Phonographic" (!) representation 
have we the slightest clue as to which of the eight methods is the one for 
a reader to choose. As regards both ways of writing it we have, of couise, 
for our guidance the uncertain rules of our language as to the syllabic 
division of words, and those who happen to know that the word masoretic 
is a derivative of Mabobah will find that knowledge assist them in 
solving the question ; but I must emphatically assert my opinion that inas- 
much as neither in the Longhand nor in Mr. Pitman's Shorthand outline is 
there the slightest indication of the proper syllabic division of the word» 
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n^itber is there a Phonetic representation of the word. Mr. Pitman*^ 
outline is one which, for the practical purposes of Shorthand, is certainly a 
sufficiently accurate representation of the word. Such a word as this can 
scarcely clash in any position (I might have chosen a word or outline 
which would be liable to clash) ; and if Mr. Pitman's Shorthand consisted 
of such outlines as the one I have given you, I would regard it as an admi- 
rable system. 

In Mr. PocknelVs Legible Shorthand the word masoretic would be 
written m'si'r^t'Je, and this representation of the word is preferable to Mr. 
Pitman's, because when both are written without vowels Mr. Pitman's 
reads msrtk, while Mr. Pocknell's reads m'sVt'k ;• but Mr. PocknelPs 
outline gives no clue to the syllabic division of the word. Precisely the 
same objection applies to the outlines which in other modern systems 
would represent this word. Professor Everett, in his system, wduld, no 
doubt, write the word fully with all its vowels, but the mere addition of the 
vowel signs adds but little to the legibility of the outline, compared to the 
unquestionable lability which a clear syllabic division of the consonantal 
outline of the word would give. 

This one illustration is almost sufficient to prove my proposition '*that 
writing to be Phonetic must be syllabic," and its corollary, '''that the 
legibility of any system of writing wiU depend upon the degree of Phonetic 
and syllabic accuracy which it secures. From this one example it is evident 
that l^ble Phonetic writing on a purely alphabetic basis is not to be obtained 
with anything more than partial success, but if we proceed a step farther, 
and assume for the moment that the consonantal sounds of a word are, 
as Shorthand inventors have so often told us, the real framework of the 
language, we shall find that the so-called "Phonographic" outline, 
deprived of the dotted*in vowels, loses all claim to the character of being a 
Phonetic sign, for without the vowels it becomes simply the equivalent of 

HSBTC, 

and this consonantal group would, to any one unacquainted with 
the word for which it stands, be utterly unintelligible, no matter how 
familiar they might be with Mr. Pitman's system. For more than a 
century on the altar-cloth of a Welsh church the congregation saw, 
wondered, and vainly guessed at the meaning of the letters 

PRSVRYPRPCTMN 

VRKPTHSPRCPTSTN 

until an ingenious guesser inserted the vowel e seventeen times and 

tiius obtained the couplet — 

■ Persevere, ye perfect men, 
Ever keep these precepts ten, 

referring to the table of the Decalogue which overhung the altar. Now if 
these words were written in Mr. Pitman's system without the vowels, as- 
they would necessarily be written in reporting, 

PRSVR T PRFCT MN, 
VR KP THS PRCPTS TN, 

the only aid to legibility which the reader would have would be the division 
of the letteris into word-groups — a very important aid, no doubt, and per- 
haps a sufficient one where all the words have characteristic consonantal 

* The inserted commas show where the outline indicates the presence of a 
vowel* 
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forms and are familiar; but a wholly insufficient aid if the words have no^ 
characteristic consonantal forms, or are not familiar ; but if we go a step 
further and not only divide the letters into word-groups but into syllabic 
groups — 

PR_S— VE Y PR— PCT MN, 

VR KP THS PR—OPTS TN, 

wo find the legibility considerably increased, and if we add an indication of 
the whereabouts of the vowel sounds we get a form still more legible, 

p*r — s* — vV y* p'r — fct m*n, 
*— v'r k'p th's' pr'— c'pts t'n, 

so legible, indeed, that any attempt to pronounce the couplet must come 
sufficiently near the correct sounds as to be at least recognisable. Now to 
show that this legibility is due to the syllabic principle, let us take the 
words FBE8-ENT and fbe-sbi^t. 

In tlie old Shorthand systems, including Mr. Pitman's, both of these 
words would be i*epresented by signs for the cousonantal group 

PRSNT. • 

In Mr. Pocknell's system they would be represented by 

PR'S'NT, 

the positions of the vowel sounds being clearly shown, but when standing 
alone in Mr. Pocknell's system, as in the older ones, as, indeed, in the 
ordinary Longhand, the sign for these words may stand for either pre-t&d 
or pres-ent, and consequently neither the Longhand nor the Shorthand, 
outlines referred to can be termed Phonetic representations of dther word; 
whereas if written syllabically pres-ent and pre-sent both words would have 
a distinct, and, therefore, legible sign. 

In the early part of this Paper I said that I did not consider the conso> 
nants as the framework upon which our language is built. I hold that the 
vowels are that frameworK. A vowel may by itself form a syllable or arti- 
culation of the voice, but the consonant cannot ; and as all the language 
consists of syllables, so we find in every syllable a vowel sound, and every 
syllable consists first and principally of a vowel sound. Without the vowel 
sound there can be no syllable, and once we go beyond the very limited 
number of vowel sounds, we get no other sounds in the language but 
syllables consisting not of consonantal sounds modified by combination with 
vowel sounds, but of vowel sounds modified by combination with conso- 
nantal sounds ; and consequently we find that the vowels are the real frame- 
work of the language and not the consonants, and if we are ever to have a 
perfect system of Shorthand, or of Phonetic writing, it will be a system 
based upon this view of the form and construction of our language. But 
for the ordinary purposes of Shorthand the adoption of the syllabic prin- 
ciple secures all that is necessary for practical purposes in the way of 
Phonetic writing and legibility, and that that principle can be brought 
into practical operation I have, I claim, proved by the realisation in my 
system of Legible PnoNoaBAFHY of a system of Shorthand possessing 
" a distinct outline and sign for every distinct form of syllable in the 
English language." It is not, however, my object at present to call atten- 
tion to my own system, but to invite attention to the principle upon which 
it is based. The practical merits of any system will always be, to some 
extent, independent of the truth or falsehood of the principle which forms 
its groundwork. 
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There is one point I shoald here speak of — a purely practical one* iu con. 
Aection with the application of the syllabic principle to the formation of a 
Shorthand system— and that is, tbat with sach a system the mental hesita- 
tion which has been referred to, and so much discussed at previous meeting:! 
of this and other Societies interested in Shorthand, would be entirely elimi- 
nated ; for a comparatively few weeks' practice of such a system would 
necessarily render the writer familiar with the outline or sign for every 
syllabic form iu the language, and with th^se at his command he could 
not possibly experience any difficulty in writing any word with the most 
perfect certainty of being able to read it again. The " mental hesitation 
difficulty" which occasionally intrudes itself upon the attention of the 
oldest and most experienced reporters and Shorthand-writers is the direct 
result of the imperfect method, or rather principle, of writin«^ employed iu 
the Shorthand systems now in use. Mr. Pocknell's system- seems to me 
certainly to get rid of this difficulty almost entirely, and with the most- 
satisfactory results as to the subsequent legibility of the writing, but the 
adoption of the syllabic principle must, as I have endeavoured to show, 
fully realise both these desirable ends in combination with ''Phonetic 
wri^ting-," Nor must I omit to add that the syllabic principle will as infal- 
libly insure to the systems based upon it— simplicity of construction, an 
absence of perplexing iniles, the almost entire avoidance of exceptional 
characters, outlines, amd exceptions to rules, and last, but not least, will 
dispense with the necessity for arbitrarily selecting or arranging outlines 
to prevent the clashing of words having the same consonantal forms, and 
othier minor evils which I hold to be the direct result of the adoption o£ 
the alphabetic principle of writing that up to the present time has been 
employed by all Shorthand inventors and adapters* 

Elisha Coles, whose work was published in 1674, appears to have been 
the first Shorthand author who conceived the idea of syllabic Shorthand, 
but the system which he published cannot be described as even an attempt 
at the formation of a syllabic system of writing. Bell, Ellis, and Pitman, 
the three men who have devoted themselves with the best results to the 
study of Phonetic science, all failed to realise the importance of the syllable 
as the true unit of spoken language.. Since the formation of this Society two 
systems of Shorthand have been published — Campendiotu Shorthand by 
Mr. Guest, and Syllabic Shorthand by Mr. Simson, both of which have been 
spoken of as " syllabic," and Mr. Neville has,. I believe, in preparation yet 
another system said to be founded upon the same principle ; of the latter 
system I know nothing, but the other two I have had opportunities of 
examining. Mr. Quest's system has absolutely no claim, and Mr. Simson's 
has little if any, to be described as " syllabic." Some twenty or thirty 
years ago a little manual was published in Manchester — a copy of which 
Mr. Pocknell now has in his Shorthand library. It was entitled A New 
System of Phonography, and was by an author who modestly withheld 
his name, but described himself as " A Keporter for the Press." On the title- 
page of this work the author claims that " In this system every stroke of 
the pen in reporting is- equivalent to a syllable or articulatiou," but in his 
specimen we get the word name written nm, with an outline which certainly 
has no right to the title syllabic, and instances of the same kind occur in 
the other two systems of which I have spoken. This Manchester system 
is, I may say in passing, remarkable as being the first system in which the 
device of thickening a primary character tor the addition of d oi t was 
regularly employed, as also the less commendable device of lengthening a 
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primary to prefix < — a device which, strange to saj, has found faronr with 
some writers who indignantly protest against Mr. Pitman's pr and pH 
hooks M illogical. This Manchester author was also the first to apply 
the word '* Oompendiom" to a single character represenlang two or more 
alphabetic elements. 

While avowedly aiming at the attainment of Elisha Coles' ideal of a 
Shorthand system, " every syllable should be answered by a single dash, 
every word of one syllable by once setting of the pen to paper," the 
authors I have referred to have aU failed to realise their object because 
they have sought it in a totally wrong direction — that of alphabetical 
writing. Some of them have devoted time and labour to the study of our 
language, to the calculation of the frequency of the recurrence of the 
various consonantal sounds, and to other inquiries of a similar nature; 
but none of them have attempted to study the language as it should be 
studied — whether for the purpose of the Phonetic student or of the Short- 
hand inventor — syllabically. Had they done so they would have found that 
the syllabic forms of the English language, complicated and intricate as they 
appear, and numbering probably something over 7,000, are in reality based 
upon certiiin principles of articiUation that so regulate and control the occur- 
rence and arrangement of the alphabetic or elementary sounds of which they 
consist as to enable the student to arrange them all in sixteen classes — fifteen 
of which are derived by simple and regular modifications of the first class— 
the single-vowel-sound syllable. These sixteen classes are shown in the 
table below: — 

Tablb 1. — English Stllabio Fobms. 

1. a. 6. an. ' 9. land. 18. plants. 

2. la. 6. and. 10. lands. 14. splan. 

3. pla. 7. ands. 11. plan. 15. splant. 

4. spla. 8. Ian. 12. plant. 16. splants. 

In this table are g^ven all the classes of phonetic syllables which are 
found in the English language with the exception of a very small group of 
the form worlds. Given the twenty-one consonants of the alphabet* 
which are sufficient for the purposes of Shorthand as so many elements, 
and adding one as representing all the vowel sounds, we should have twenty- 
two primary elements with which to form over 7,000 syllables, or groups of 
from one to seven elements. But the natural laws which regelate the 
formation of the 7,600 syllables so formed are so simple and regular in their 
operation, that having selected suitable signs for the representation of the 
consonantal elements, every possible syllabic form may be provided with a 
distinct and legible sign by less than a dozen rules for the modification of 
the original twenty-one elementary or primary signs. Time prevents me 
entering to-night into a description of the principles which underlie the 
formation of the syllables of our language, but in Table II. the leading 
principles are illustrated. 

In this table the centre heavy line represents the vowel sound, 
which, as I said before, I hold to be the principal element of the syllable, 
and all the syllabic forms in Table I. are formed from it in the foUowing 
manner : — 

Class 1. By the vowel alone. 

„ 2. By the vowel preceded by a consonant from column 2. 

„ 3. By a syllable of class 2, modified by the addition of a conso* 

• P, b, t, d, ch, j, k, g, f, T, th, 8, sh, m, n, 1, r, w, y, h, kw. 
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naat from (xdamn 3, betireen the consonant and vowel of tbe original 
syllable ; and so on through the series. 
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Notice that whenever two eoalescent consonants are followed by a vowel, 
the three elements conjoined forming one syllable, then the two consonants 
must be either from the 1st and 2nd columns or from the 2nd and brd ; the 
consonants in the 2nd column always following those in the 1st, and those 
in the 3rd always following those in the 2nd. 

A similar principle of sequence regulates the final eoalescent consonant 
groups which are illustrated in columns 4. 5, and 6 of the table. In these 
groups the elements contained in column 5 always follow those in column 4, 
and those in column 6 those in column 5. 

There are a few syllabic groups containing four elements, such as that 
in nror&ttf, but they are very few in number, and follow the rule as to the 
sequence of elements illustrated by Table II. 

In conclusion, let me repeat that my object has been to advance the 
theory *' that writing to be phonetic must be syllabic, and that the legibility 
of any system of writing will depend upon the degree of phonetic and 
syllabic aocnracy which it secures. Heretofore, when I have either at tbp 
meetings of this Society or elsewhere put forward this theory, I have been told 
that the theory is admirable, but that it is one that cannot be applied 
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pmcticallT, and I hare therefore, in tbe latter part of the present Papei% 
attempted to show as briefly as possible that the syllabic principle is the 
one of all others which is best fitted as the basis of a system of Shorthand 
at onoe simple and easy to learn, brief and easy to writer and legible and 
ea«y toreaol 



The Pbbsident said the Paper was a very interesting one, and afforded 
ample material for discussion. Mr. Browne had, however, attempted to 
upset many cherished eonyictions as to the formation of language. In 
taking the syllable as the nnit, instead of the letter as the unit, Mr. 
Browne carried ns back to ancient days. He also npeet onr notions in 
regarding the rowel as the real rbot of the word instead of the consonant. 
He wonld like to hear what members had to say on the subject. 

Mr. EiTSOir said the subject would require more study than could be 
gtren to it on the spur of the moment after hearing the Paper for the first 
time. There appeared at first sight a good deal of useful suggestion in 
the Paper, but whether a system coidd be worked out practically according 
to Mr. Browne's theory he did not know. He thought Mr. Pitman's out- 
line for the word maaoretio quite sufficient for any writer who knew the 
word. It was a disadvantage in all systems that unfamiliar words were the 
most difficult to decipher when written without the exact vowels. All 
systems had their peculiar weaknesses. He should have preferred examples 
of words written syllabically than the mere theory, and then they would be 
able to see how it could be done. They were all aware of the influence of 
vowels in the formation of all words, and in the English language the 
vowel was of extraordinary value in determining the meaning of any group 
of consonants. No English syllable could be found without a vowel in it; 
and g^reat attention should be paid to the vowel in devising any system 
which should approach to theoretical completeness. But the syUables of 
the English language appeared to him to be almost numberless, and he 
feared they would task the learner a good deal, and, moreover,^ we were 
constantly adding new syUables to the language, taken fix>m other 
languages, and that might raise an additional difficulty. K they could 
^ind out syllables as Axnn a machine, and always find the vowels treated 
m the same way, such a system would be perfection, and if the exact value 
of the vowel could be shown they would have a perfect photograph of 
everj word, and save the labour of learning varying forms for particular 
woros. 

Mr. Lbwis said the Paper opened up many interesting points. He had 
been disposed to think so highly of a syllabic formation of signs that he 
had adapted it to some extent to his lather's system. He was not quite 
sure whether it was correct to say the vowel modified the consonant or the 
consonant modified the vowel. Sometimes consonants modified each other, 
as s and sh, t and th, &c. He did not gather that Mr. Browne could do 
without consonants in his system. The question was as to the advantage 
of teaching the syllabic form as against the spelling form. It was natnniJ, 
at first sight, to suppose the number of syllables to be learned would be too 
large and involve a great number of hieroglyphic forms. Mr. Browne, 
however, claimed to have reduced all the possible syllables to a moderate 
classification and a small number of rules ; and, according to the specimen 
given in the Bazitar, the outlines certainly appeared very brief; bat 
whether it was an easy system he could not say. 
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Mr. PooKKBLL said that here, as in his own case before another 
Nation when he proposed the theory of " Legible Shorthand/' the natural 
question was, " How do you do it ?" He was not quite able to say how 
Mr. Browne did it, but he knew that Mr. Browne had put into practice a 
Shorthand which purported to be founded on the theory just explained, 
and having tested Mr. Browne in actual dictation upon profession^ work, 
he was pleased to say that his transcription was almost perfectioa* He 
was not yet able to judge whether the theory had been carried out in the 
best way that was possible. That would be seen hereafter. Nor was be 
prepared to say that the syllabic theory was the only one by which a legible 
Shorthand could be obtained. He noted that Mr. Browne had stated that 
writing to be phonetic must be syllabic, but he had not said that Shorthand 
most be syllabic to be legible. He thought that in some respects Mr* 
Browne's syllabic Shorthand would be less legible, because less pictorial in 
monosyllables, than " Legible Shorthand." For instance, boidd Mr. Browne 
make the same distinctions as could be done in "Legible Shorthand," 
in g^ups of outlines of words of the same consonants, as, for instance^ 
fnad^ made, mead ; gentle^ gentile^ and genteel ; principle, principal ; 
without the use of vowel marks P If not, tiien, at any rate, there was 
Bomething to be said yet for existing systems. The table of consonants and 
their affinity, which Mr. Browne had exhibited, would be very valuable to 
any fiture inventor. They had been compiled by Mr. Browne, and imr 
proved upon, after the investigations of Leonard, Pitman, Parkhurst, and 
others, and that fact alone was one among many that might be given in 
illustration of the advantage of a Society for the investigation of the 
principles governing the art of Shorthand. (Hear, hear.) He thought he 
might go so fur as to say that if this Societyhad not existed, neither would 
they have heard anything of Compendiom Shorthand^ Syllabic Shorthand, 
or Legible Phonography. In reg^ard to the study of a really syllabic 
Shorthand, it was a matter for experience to decide whether the pupil 
would be able to write at as high a speed by following the syllabic outline 
of words as by the literal outline, seeing that the student would be ac- 
customed to the latter method in transcription, and would have to adopt a 
different and less familiar method in following the syllables when taking 
the Shorthand notes. It hiad been objected to the old systems of Short- 
hand that they destroyed the capacity of the writer to spell correctly. 
Might it not be, if that were true, that the fault would be exaggerated m 
a syllabic system ? He thought it would be admitted that his own repre- 
sentation of the word maeoretic was as legible as Mr. Browne's. The 
outline of the latter would enable the reader to get more accurately the 
pronunciation of the word at sight, but the Shorthand writer had to pro ' 
duce a written transcript, spelt correctly, and not a vocal rendering of it ;. 
so that when a word was transcribed on paper the Shorthand writer would 
be content that people should pronounce it as they pleased. The thing 
for tiie outline to show was where the vowels occurred, and also where they 
did not occur. 

Mr. Sfabkhall said that Mr. Browne's table bore out the alleged 
frequency of the letters s, », t, r, I in the English language. He desired 
to know how Mr. Browne would get the sounds of the syllables in words 
like argue ; also whetlier the o in the word masoretic should not have a 
distinct value as being a svllable in itself. 

Mr. CooKB observed that until Mr. Browne had published his system it 
was difficult to pass an opinion as to its practicability. As a writer of 
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Fitmaii's Phonography he had always thought that no system conld ap- 
IMToach it, hut attending these meetings as he had done, and hearing the 
discussions, his mind had hegun to get unhinged. No one could pretend 
that Phonography in the reporting style was phonetic, hut it had a pho- 
netic hasis, and the learning of vocalisation in the first stages accustomed 
the student to the phonetic value of the outlines when unvocalised. 

The PBBSiDBirr could not agree with Mr. Browne that the vowel was 
the root of the word, and not the consonant. . The vowels were the letters 
that constantly changed in words otherwise of the same consonants, and it 
would therefore he a singular circumstance if they could he regarded as the 
roots of the words. If they traced words to their derivations, the ccmso- 
nants were the letters that suffered the least change. As to syllables hdng 
the true units of speech, he was not aware whether they could strictly say 
that there was such a thing in nature as a unit of speech. If there were 
such a thing as a unit of speech it must surely he the vowel or the articula- 
tion. Oonsonants and vowels seemed to him to be the elements of speech 
rather than syllables. The syllabic form of writing preceded that of the 
literal form. If it was now proposed to go back to tiie syllable they might 
expect hereafter to be asked to go back to the word as the unit or element. 
If, however, syllables could be brought under a system of classifiication, 
within a moderate compass, it would, of course, be possible to have a 
syllabic Shorthand. A system of log<^^phic printing — printing 
by words instead of single letters — had been tried, but abandoned 
•because it was more trouble and consumed more time to find the 
words than it did to compose them by single letters. One 
could not hope to express everything in the Shortfafmd form either by 
the syllabic or the literal method. Some one by-and-by would, perhaps, be 
telling them that they did not represent tone. They could not represent 
tone in Shorthand. He believed there was some method of doing it in the 
Chinese signs, but it could not be done in the few. elements available for 
Shorthand. He did not think the sign for mcuoretic could stand for any 
other word in Phonography^ and, as had been said, if the writer did not 
know a word it was very little use attempting to write it, as he oould not 
be sure of writing the right word. It was a matter of practical working. 
He congratulated Mr. Browne, however, on the ingenious way in which he 
had brought his subject forward, and only regretted that they had not 
heard more of the further development of his scheme, so that the Society 
might judge how it worked. At present he was not quite convinced of the 
great improvement it would be over the present systems. Nevertheless, 
they would all thank Mr. Browne for the explanations he had given of 
his views. (Applause.) 

Mr. Bbowitb, in reply to the observations made, said he must first 
thank the meeting for the reception accorded to his Paper; his object had 
not been to bring forward his own system, but to invite discussion upon 
the theory upon which it had been constructed. With reference to 
Mr. Kitson's remarks, he would say that " Legiblb Phonoorapht" (his 
own system) was syllabic — not in the sense in which the Manchester 
system referred to in the Paper just read, or the systems of Guest or 
Simson were "syllabic*' of writing so many syllables with an equal number 
of strokes, though some of the strokes represented two or more syllables, 
while others represented considerably less than a syllable; but in tJ^e sense 
that the characters used were syllabic. He contended that when the word 
masoretie was written syllabicaUy (without the exact vowels) even thope 
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entirely unacquainted with it would be able to read it with a near approach 
to accuracy, whereas with such an outline as that of Mr. Pitman's nothing 
of the kind was possible, for in that outline the reader had no clue what- 
ever to the syllabic form of the word, and could not possibly tell with which 
of the forms — omoj, amsa, masa, mas-ay omasa, or others it com- 
menced. In Mr. Pocknell's system, to which reference had been made, 
this difficulty would not occur, for as this portion of the word was hi that 
system legibly written m's' the reader would at most have the choice of 
only two methods of reading it — thus mas-a or ma-sa, and this for the 
practical purposes of Shorthand was a sufficiently accurate representation, 
immeasurably more so than Mr. Pitman's unphonetic and illegible m», 
■No such doubt could occur if the outline were syllabic, for in that case the 
reader would have no choice, but however ignorant of the word could not 
fail to read it mas-a-rat-ac, in other words it would be as legible to him as 
the unpointed word in the original Hebrew characters would be to the 
proficient Hebrew scholar. The omission of the exact vowel sound was a 
characteristic feature of Oriental languages, and from the study of those 
lanj^ages he had derived many hints that had proved most valuable aids in 
his effort to reduce his theory to practice by the formation of a system of 
Shorthand. The possible syllables of theEnglish language were about 10,800 
in number, but very little more than the hidf of that number, or probably at 
the outside 7,000 phonetic syllable forms, were really employ^, and the 
tables he had ^ven showed that the 10,800 syllables could be arranged in 
sixteen groups, and that those sixteen groups might be graphically repre- 
sented by twenty-one characters modified as required by the operation of 
nine simple rules. He could not claim for his system greater legibility 
than that secured by Mr. Pocknell in his Legible Shorthand. In his 
graphic method of distinguishing between the outlines for mad, made, and 
meacl, <&c., Mr. Pocknell had an advantage ; but with the syllabic method 
of writing these words the representation was, he held, more phonetic and 
equally legible; and he also held that the syllabic method was the one 
which could least give rise to hesitation in the choice of an outline. In 
reply to the remarks made by the President, Mr. Browne said that the 
vowel unquestionably was the foundation of every syllable in the language 
— take the vowel away and the syllable ceased to be a syllable ; leave the 
vowel, and take away all the consonants, and the vowel by itself still 
formed a syllable. Consonants were liable to changes even more than 
vowels— witness Grimm's law. The syllable has been accepted as the 
nnit» not the element, of vocal effort or speech by many authorities, and 
its claim could not be disputed, because it was the result of one free impulse 
of the voice. There was a great difference between a "unit" and an 
** element." The unit might be, and in this case was,* often composed of a 
group of elements. He did not propose to go back to the old syllabic form of 
writing, he proposed simply a method of writing such as Mr. Pitman had 
been advocating for forty years — writing by sound — but instead of being 
content like Mr. Pitman with the mere representation of the alphabetic 
elements of words, he would arrange the signs for those elements in groups, 
similar to the groups (or syllables) they formed when uttered. This was a 
wholly distinct thing from the old syllabic writing ; it was not only not old, 
but it had, he believed, never before been attempted. The argument that 
a Shorthand writer could not read a word he did not know applied very 
truly to Mr. Pitman's " Phonography." Marie was certainly an unintel- 
ligible gproup of dumb signs; but the i^labic mas-a^rat-ac was a nearer 
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approach to the trae pronunciation of the word than many arerage reodertf^ 
would obtain from the word mcuoretic in ordinary print. The vowel is the 
root of the syllable, but its exact value is not material to a legibly corre(5t 
representation of the syllable — in fact, the position and value of the vowel 
in the syllable is precisely that of the root of a great tree. We can all 
reoog^se the oak, the elm, or the beech at sight without tearing up the 
ground to look at their roots, and yet without the roots they could have 
no life. It was so with the vowel ; without a vowel a group of conso- 
nants was a dumb, voiceless sign ; put the vowel in, or for Stenographic 
purposes mark , the place in which it occarai amongst the consonants, and 
you give voice to the group. The President had said that Stenographic 
materials were too limited in number to admit of the full indication of all 
that was desirable. That was so in Mr. Pitman's and all alphabetic 
systems, but the greatest practical result of the adoption of the syllabix7 
method was the economy of material. In his own system he bad per- 
fect syllabic writing, and there were yet many available minor characters 
and devices employed by Mr. I^tman for which he had no need, and yet 
when written in the fullest style, with every consonant g^ven, his system' 
was as brief as Mr. Pitman's reporting style. To put forward, as an argU' 
ment against syllabic writing, the statement that every one did not 
always divide a word in exactly the same way was as logical as to say 
that Phonography and the spelling reform were absurdities because every- 
one does not pronounce every word exactly as others do. 



ANNUAL DINNER OP THE SHORTHAND SOCIETY. 

April 26M, 1884. 

The second annual dinner of this Society was held at the Holbom' 
Restaurant on Saturday, the 26th of April, the President of the Society^ 
Mr. Thomas Allen Reed, in the chair. About fifty gentlemen, repre- 
senting all branches of the Shorthand and reporting professions, sat 
down ; the chief guests being Mr. P. Stewart Macliver, M.P. for Plymouth,, 
and proprietor of the Wettern Daily Press (Bristol), and Mr. James 
Keene, proprietor of the Bath Jowmal, Among the members of the 
Society present were, Mr. Cornelius Walford, P.I.A., F.S.S. (Past Presi- 
dent); Mr. E. PocknoU (Vice-President) 5 Mr. W. H. Gurney-Salter (of 
Messrs. Gumey and Sons, Parliamentary Shorthand Writers) ; General 
Hannyngton (India Office) ; Mr. Debenham ; Mr. Francis Turner (barrister)^; 
Mr. F. J. Clarkson and Mr. Thompson Cooper (representing " The Gallery") ; 
Mr. T. J. Woods (President of the Shorthand Writers* Association) ; l£x, 
W. Mullins (President of the Phonetic Shorthand Writers' AssociationX; 
Mr. Thomas Anderson ; Mr. Brodribb {Tvmes) ; Mr. Heckscher (Reoter^s 
Agency); Mr. M. H. Lowe; Mr. Basil Cooper, B.A. ; Mr. Foreman;. Mr. 
Bradshaw; Mr. Miller; Mr. J. G. Petrie (Hon. Treasurer); Mr. H. HI 
Pestell (Hon. Secretary) ; Mr. A. J. Cooke; Mr. Allen ; Mr. Randall; Mr. 
F. Walford ; Mr. Theodore Wright and Mr. A. J. Wright (representing 
the Legal Shorthand Writers) ; Mr. Blogg ; Mr. Coupe ; Mr. J. H. Staeey; 
Mr. Stacey, jnn.; Mr. Fairbaim; Mr. E. A. Cope; Mr. Ingram (Hon. 
Seoretary of the Phonetic Shorthand Writers' Association) ; Mr. Itiddle ; 
Mr. J. H. Ford (Meporter's Journal) ; Mr. Victor Humphries, BJu (repre- 
senting Professor Everett); Mr. Eitson; Mr. Sharpe; Mr. SparUudl; 
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^T. Alexander Grant ; Mr. George Smith (Coalville) ; Dr. Westby-Gibson 
(^^dXtoT oi Shorthand), &c. 

The Pbesidbnt proposed successively the "Queen," and the "Army, 
"Sktj, and Heserve Forces." 

General Hanktkgton replied to the latter toast. He was an old 
«tadent and ^Practitioner of Mr. Pitman's Shorthand, which he learned 
■forty years ago. The connection between the Army and Shorthand might 
become a very large one. In the field and in camps thousands of occasions 
•occurred where the use of Shorthand would be most valuable as a means 
of communication between commanding officers and officers at the out- 
posts. Another use for Shorthand occurred at courts-martial, where the 
evidence had to be recorded by the most tedious process possible. 

The P&ESIDEVT, in proposing the *' Houses of Parliament,'* said that 
the toast was one of special interest to an assembly of Shorthand men. 
There was an admitted connection of mutual service and dependence 
<between Parliament and the Press. Without the aid of Shorthand, sena- 
torial eloquence would, after fulfilling its immediate purpose, vanish into 
•thin air, and the wisdom which it enshrined would not be, as it now 
happily was, the common possession of a ^teful counti^. Not that the 
utilitgr of the reporter's services in the Legislature had been always recog- 
nised. His calling was formerly a proscribed one; but now the* reporters 
were the recognised conduit-pipes through which Parliamentanr eloquence 
flowed to the country at large. Whatever might be thought of their 
services, reporters would never be wanting in gratitude to those whose 
words were not to them mere words, but daily bread. In some cases, 
possib^, they would be still more grateful if the sentences ran a little 
more smoothly, and revealed their meaning a little more clearly ; if verbs . 
and their nominatives ceased to play hide*and-seek with each other, and 
figures of speech were just a trifle less mixed. On the whole he believed 
that reporters liked their work. They had the advantage of listening to 
every kind of sentiment, and whether or not they had any very pronounced 
political opinions of their own, they always tried to do justice to Liberal 
and Conservative alike, for they had long ceased to follow the example of 
their distinguished predecessor. Dr. Johnson, who always " took care that 
the Whig rascals should not have the best of the argument." He had 
j»leasure in coupling with the toast the name of Mr. Macliver, M.P., who 
united the two functions of a legislator and a Press man. 

Mr. P. Stb^itabt Maoliybb, M.P., in reply, said he felt highly honoured 
by being called upon to respond for the Houses of Parlmment in an* 
assembly which he mi^ht, without flattery, call a highly •intelligent assembly. 
The Houses of Parhament would lose very much of their efficiency and 
their influence upon the country if there were no Shorthand writers : they 
were an exceedingly able, intelligent, and discriminating body of men. 
They pursued their duties with great assiduity amid difficnltieB, and 
througn tedious hours and tedious subjects. Every one who knew what 
the proceedings of Parliament were, and who had watched the reporters, as 
he himself had done (having a special interest in them), must have been 
convinoed that although their duties had multiplied of late years, they had 
been able to fulfil them with efficiency and satisfaction. Of the House of 
Lords he could say little, but the men who sat there were to be commended 
on one account. They did their business quickly, and went home like 
respectable men to dinner, and to spend their evenings in the bosom of 
their families. That was not the case in the House of Commons, for mem* 
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ben of that assembly never knew when their work wonld eease. The 
present House contained a remarkable number of exceedingly able men 
who were giving their time and attention to the interests of the conntry. 
It also contained some who were neither able nor useftil ; and occasionally, 
as one saw some of them, one wondered how tbey came to be there. StUI 
they were the choice of the constituencies, and we were all bound to bo# 
to the choice of the constituencies whatever that choice might be. He 
did not know what the House of Commons wonld be without the Short" 
hand writers, and, in fact, the whole country was largely indebted to those 
who practised their art in the G^Qery, and therefore he was very glad 
to come into an assembly like this where there were professionals and 
amateurs, and where the art was studied for its own intrinsic merit. 

After a brief interval, Mr. Macliteb rose to propose " Prosperity to 
the Shorthand Society." He observed that in looking around the table he 
saw at once indications of prosperity, and having had an opportunity of 
looking at the magazines of t&e Society he was satisfied that it had & great 
career before it. It was the custom of the present day for- professional 
men and those engaged in trade to form themselves into oommunitiea 
such as this. The advantage of doing so was apparent to all who had 
tried it. It was one good feature that many of the members pursued the 
art not for professional purposes but because they had a love for the art 
itself, and because they desired to study it in its past history and in its future 
development. He had very little doubt that sooner or later similar societies 
to this would be established in the large centres in the country, and that 
these would by-and-by become affiliated with the great metropolitan 
Society into which this Society would grow. He wished its members -ail 
the success and prosperity that they sought and deserved. 

The P£ESIDSNT, m acknowledging the toast, said it had been naturally 
received with great sincerity and enthusiasm : for in wishing prosperity to 
the Society they were wishing prosperity to themselves — ^a sentiment 
which usuidly secured an amount of unanimity. The Society was not a 
benevolent one ; it was not a Trade Union ; it was not even a reporting o^ 
Shorthand Society in a professional sense. It concerned itself specially, 
with the history, the literature, and the mechanism of Shorthand^ and it 
invited the co-operation of all who felt an interest in the subject. Th^ 
did not expect every practitioner of Shorthand to trouble himself aboat 
such matters. Many would be content to write their daily folios or 
columns without the least concern as to who took down Cicero's orations, or 
as to the exact number of reporters employed by Gregory Kazianzen, or a» 
to what further developments of Shorthand were still possible. But there 
were some of them who liked to exchange ideas upon those and kindred topics ; 
and the Shorthand Society afforded them the opportunity of doing sow 
Even in their short experience they had many a livdy contest on the merits 
of rival systems by their respective authors. They had seen, f (nr example, 
Mr. Pocknell doing his best to strangle (metaphorically speaking) Mr. 
Pitman and Mr. Quest; and had admirod the courage of Ptofessor Everett 
as he had dashed into the arena and belaboured his antagonists all round. 
But the Society was not only a field for gladiatorial displays ; there were 
many interesting researches connected not only with Shorthand bat with 
writing in genenil, which had given rise to interesting discussions at the 
monthly meetings. The majority of their members, about 150 in number 
(tndudmg many who were engaged in the daily use of Shorthand in ^r- 
liament and elsewhere), were Englishmen; but others were natives «f 
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America, France, New Zealand, Germany, Bussia, Brussels, Italy, and else- 
where. The Society, therefore, was enabled to ascertain what was going 
on in other lands. They had no fewer than twenty-two Shorthand inventors 
or authors in their list of members ; and from many of these gentlemen, 
as well as from others not in the same category, they had received in- 
teresting communications and also a number of valuable works for the 
library, which it was hoped would soon become an important feature of 
the Society. Their quarterly magazine, " Shobthand," edited by Dr. 
Westby-Gibson, contained a record of their proceedings. He held in his 
hand the thirteenth number, and he thought that all who had read it 
would admit that it was well worth the perusal of all who took a rational 
interest in the Stenographic art and kindred topics. The Society occupied 
a unique position, and had already justified the anticipations of its founders 
— ^he might almost say its founder, Mr. Pocknell, with whom he believed 
the idea had originated. They had all drunk prosperity to tho Society, not 
merely as a necessary formality at a convivial gathering, but, he hoped, as 
an indication that they meant in the coming days to do their best to pro- 
mote that prosperity, and to take care that the Society should not be made 
the platform of a particular .school, but that it should be a gathering 
ground for all schools. 

Mr. CoBNELius Walpobd, F.I.A., F.S.S., Past President, in speaking 
to the subject of the " Literature of Shorthand," said that during a com- 
paratively long life the literature of Shorthand had afforded him very much 
interest. He began when a boy to take an interest in Shorthand books, 
and since then had been more and more pleased with the study of the 
wonderful devices and arbitraries which some of the early writers of Short- 
hand employed. In days gone by the men who invented systems of Short- 
hand were frequently scholars ; they were generally writing-masters, men 
who were mathematicians and embodied all the arts as then understood. 
They brought all their brain-power to work upon it, and none of the early 
systems of Shorthand were withont a large amount of interest to those who 
v^ould take the trouble to unravel them. The custom of such inventors as 
Bich, Hopkins, and Bridges was to teach their system to as many judges 
and members of Parliament and persons of distinction as they could find, 
and to induce these persons to write pieces of poetry on their merits ; and 
he was bound to say that If they never wrote Shorthand better than they 
wrote poetry they did not do much credit to their masters. Out of the 
three or four hundred Shorthand works which he had acquired there were 
very few which he should care to recommend persons to give their time and 
attention to for practical purposes. In some the inventors seemed to have 
embodied the utmost amount of stupidity, and these so far from being of 
any conceivable use to anybody were just the reverse, perplexing, bewilder- 
ing, and entirely unworthy of being called Shorthand systems. He had 
lately borrowed a publication called The Ghrand Mastery which consisted of 
the correspondence between Molineux, of Macclesfield, who adopted the 
system of Byrom, and a gentleman of Somers Town. They had a very 
confidential correspondence extending over several years, which was printed, 
the issue being limited to twenty-five copies. The talk in regard to some 
of the systems was a little scandalous, and they appeared to have adopted 
very much that view in regard to them which he had just ventured te 
express. Molineux, when challenged as to the brevity of his system, said 
that brevity was one thing and utility another, but he believed his system 
could be reduced to the most extreme brevity. Writing a big B with a 
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cr688 at the top, "There/* said he, "that stands for the whole Bible." Ih^. 
Shorthand they might, no doubt, have any amoant of abbreviations they 
pleased ; but when they came to utility they must be very careful indeecL 
not to have too many abbreviations and arbitraries. They might have the 
finest arbitrary in the world which any fellow could remember, and which" 
writers of Shorthand could remember at any other time, but which they. 
could not call to mind when they wanted it. Any one who would take the 
trouble to investigate Shorthand literature would find in it a vast field, of 
amusement. Mr. Wulford mentioned Shelton as the author of an obsolete 
system, which had resulted in a vast deal of amusement and instruction to^ 
mankind, the immortal diary of Samuel Pepys having been written in the 
Sheltonian character. 

Mr. W. H. Gusnbt-Salteb, speaking on the topic of ** Shorthand in 
the Legislature,'* after referring very briefly to the associations which the 
toast called up in connection with the reporting of debates, disclaimed any 
share of the praise justly due to those who had performed that work so 
well. He then proceeded to return thanks on behalf of the corps with which 
he was immediately connected, and gave some particulars of the use of 
Shorthand for reporting the evidence in Parliamentary Committees. He 
pointed out that there was one difference between the manner in which 
that work is done and Shorthand writing or reporting- elsewhere — namely, 
that instead of the Shorthand writer transcribing his own notes, they are 
deciphered for him by a clerk who dictates them to two and sometimes^ 
three longhand writers, by which means the Shorthand writer is enabled 
to remain at his post for it may be four or five hours, and yet produce by- 
midnight a transcript of the whole proceedings, extending often to 30,000 
words, a quantity which he could not have written out with his own hand 
in less than twenty or twenty -one hours, writing continuously at the rate^ 
of twenty-five words per minute. Of course this system involved the: 
necessity of writing very legibly. 

Mr. Fbanois Titbneb (barrister-at-law) next s'^ke to the topic of 
" Shorthand and the Law," and observed that among the sentiments which 
had commanded most hearty approbation was the expression of a desire- 
that the Shorthand Society should continue to grow and prosper. With- 
regard to the employment of Shorthand writers, he observed that it mtslb 
not always a paying affair, for sometimes the judges, in a most unpleasant 
and disagreeable way, disallowed the costs of the Shorthand notes. It was 
witli mingled feelings that he looked upon the employment of Shorthand 
in connection with the law, because if there was one thing more than 
another that was unpleasant, it was to be confronted with anything that 
was unfavourable in the course o£ a triaL But, speaking with all serions- 
ness, he desired to express the gratitude which he thought every member 
of his own profession must feel to those who followed the very difficult and 
laborious profession of reporting the proceedings of the courts of law; and 
he was glad for the sake of this Society to know that the employment of 
the Shorthand writer in courts of law was not subject to some of the 
drawbacks that existed in the Houses of Parliament. During the very 
short experience which it was his own g^ood or ill fortctne to have in the 
Gallery, he found there was one man whom the Shorthand writer r^arded 
as the model of all that was excellent, and to whom they were disposed to 
accord their very warmest gratitude, and that was the man who moved and 
successfully moved a " count out." He remembered on one occason the — 
not curses, because they had nothing to do with such things ; but, the 
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m&complimentary remarks which wore made when one gentleman came in 
just at the wrong moment, made a House, and prevented the rising. He 
was credihly informed, and verily believed, that in the Hoase the Short- 
hand writer was generally paid by salary, and when he was reporting in the 
law courts he believed he was generally paid by folios. He would only 
express his hope — and there were many indications of it — ^that the Short- 
hand writer in the courts of law would become more and more an important 
personage. Certainly there was a continually-increasing inclination on 
the piirt of the judges to ask, when a new trial was being moved for, 
whether there was any Shorthand note. He wished on behalf of the legal 
profession to express their sense of the great obligations under which 
Shorthand writers continually placed them. He would hope for them, and 
for himself and fellow-members of the bar, a continued increase of legal 
business, untroubled by any mean question of costs. He would hope that 
year after year the Shorthand writers and the Shorthand Society would 
continue to increase and prosper, and that year after year they would meet, 
here or elsewhere, for the exchange of thoughts, and to congratulate each 
other on the progress of their respective professions, and the alliance of the 
one with the other. 

Mr. James Eebkb (Bath Journal) proposed the next toast, the health 
of "the President of the Shorthand Society." He said that he felt him- 
self qualified to undertake the task, if long acquaintance with Mr. Beed 
was a qualification. He had known Mr. Reed — well, longer than he cared 
to mention. He knew him when he began first to take an active part in 
the advocacy of Phonography ; and together they had had several tests 
of the speed at which Mr. Beed could write, occasioned by the doubts of 
some people whether a certain number of words per minute could be 
written. He remembered well that in his earliest and most impulsive 
youth he thought Phonography was something exceedingly wonderful 
and Mr. Pitman a tremendous man, and in writing to him he also 
^ poetised" it. He still remembered the first and last lines of his compo- 
sition. The first line was : — 

" With the first dawn of science on the earth." 

And the last line was — 

" And whom but Rtman can we thank for this ?" 

Between the two lines thby might put a good deal. Of all the poems 
composed in honour of Shorthand, he did not think any one underwent 
such an amount of publication as this, for it was issued by thousands, and 
sent round here, there, and everywhere. Mr. Walford's reference to the 
legibility of Shorthand recalled to his mind an incident that occurred in 
the printing-office of the JBath Journal, At the time of the Com Law 
agitation, 184i5, Messrs. Cobden and Bright were visiting Bath, and as 
their coming was notified some weeks beforehand, Mr. Isaac Pitman took 
it into his head that he would try an experiment as to the legibility of his 
Phonog^phy. So he went to the meeting and reported Mr. Cobden's 
speech. On his return home he read it through, dropping in the vowels 
that he had omitted in rapid writing. The notes were then sent in to our 
ptrinting-offiec to a couple of compositors to whom Mr. Pitman had given 
a little instruction in the reading of the system for about six weeks. They 
set it up immediately from this copy. Mr. Pitman corrected it, and it was 
printed at once |~., being the first experiment he knew of in printing 
xUrectly from the reporting notes. The continued attention which 
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Mr. Reed had always giren to the subject, the great assistance which he* 
had rendered to reporters in his varions works, and the care with which he^ 
had followed up the system o£ Shorthand which he practised, certainly 
showed that he had powers in that direction which were very rarely to be 
matched, and he certainly thought it was a great thing that the art of Short- 
hand had such worthy expositors as he found around him, especially in the 
person of his friend Mr. Beed. 

The Pbbsidsnt made a suitable response, In the course of which he men- 
tioned an instance in which matter was set from hffi own notes, which,, 
however, he was careful to mention were taken at a moderate speed. 

{To he conimued.) 

Shorthand -Writers' Association. 

Ths Summer Session of this Association has now been brought to » 
successful termination, and we regret that space will not allow more thait> 
a brief notice of the valuable lectures which have formed the programme 
for that period. 

We have much pleasure in recording that since the last report Mr.. 
Henry W. Murray has gained the Certificate of the Association, having 
passed a very satisfactory examination. It is hoped that others may be- 
enoonraged to come forward and achieve a similar honour. 

On Monday the 21st of April Mr. Alfred Kitson, a long-absent member, 
delivered a lecture upon "The French Press.'' Gk)ing back in the histoiy 
of French journalism to the days of La Gazette, which Cardinal Bichelien 
made use of as a wire-puller, he traced the development of the French* 
Press down to the present time, pointing out the peculiarities and features 
of each paper as it came into existence, and its influence upon the people,, 
and interspersed his story with rare descriptions of the well-known Parisian 
journalists. The value of the lecture was attested by Dr. Lempri^re, who 
moved the usual vote of thanks, and by Mr. Needell, who seconded it. 

Mr. Needell, one of the Vice-Presidents, gave an entertaining dis- 
course on the 12th of May on the life of President Gku-field, whose career 
was traced with abundance of humorous anecdote and stirring narrative, 
from the •* log hut," in Ohio to the •' White House" in Washii^n. The 
President, in introducing Mr. Needell, referred to his long connection 
with the Association, of which he had been one of the original founders, 
who had rendered it excellent service in the past, and who was present to- 
give them another proof of his undiminished desire for its prosperity. The 
lecture was of considerable length, occupying about two hours, and was at 
thrilling interest from beginning to end. 

A lecture on " Stammering, Mental, Manual, and Lingual," by Mr.^ 
Edwin Guest, occupied the evening of the 28th of April. The lecturer- 
attributed stammering in its threefold aspect to hesitation, mental defects, 
hurry, inability to lay aside useless knowledge, and exhaustion or fatigue. 
Each point was i^tly illustrated, the references to the vagaries of memoiry 
and unconscious cerebration being specially interesting, and stress was laid 
upon the necessity of recognising the simihirity in principle of the mode of 
operation of the mind, hand, and tongue. Each kind of stammering, the 
lecturer said, might be due to constitutional causes, but in ordinary cases^ 
training would noitigate, if not remove, the impediment to a satas&ctory 
performaace of the functions of the particular oi^n. As the subject was^ 
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•of some impoitance, a desire was expressed that a discnssion upon it should 
he had, and accordingly the 16th of June was appointed, when an animated 
<discn88ion took place, Mr. Focknell, Mr. Parker, Mr. Kitson, Mr. Needell, 
<and others taking part. 

A lecture of exceptional interest was given on the 19th of May, 
entitled "An Indian Village," by H. G. Keene, Esq., C.I.E., late Judge of 
the District Court of Agra, in which the lecturer, ader alluding to the vast 
extent of the land of the Hindu, gave some vivid sketches from life which 
had come under his own observation, describing the villages, the style of 
living amongst the people, their religion, and the social aspects of the 
scene. According to his experience the Hindus required to be governed, 
their ideal was essentially different from ours, they did not desire to be 
free, and it was foi^ their rulers to note that fact. 

On Monday, the 26th May, a valuable Paper was read by Mr. 
Walter Hamilton, F.R.G.S.. F.R.Hist.S., entitled "Comical Parodies 
of Modern Poetry/' in which he said that a well-meant parody was 
a decided compUment to an author, proving as it did that his work was 
worthy of imitation. Some parodies were almost as good as the originals, 
•and tiiere was no doubt that parodies had been occasionally written 
by men of genius and erudition. Parodies were of three kinds : prose, 
poetical, and pictorial. As an example of the last-named, generally termed 
<;aricatiu*e, he handed round for inspection a well-executed imitation of 
Prith*s celebrated picture, entitled " Derby Day." It was an easy matter 
to parody some authors from their characteristic diction; and, as an 
tnstanoe, he mentioned the burlesque novels of Bret Harte. Of all the 
authors whose works had been made the subject of parody, he supposed 
there were none to be compared with Shakespeare, very few of whose plays 
had escaped burlesque. He did not, however, entirely approve of this prac- 
tice of burlesquing the immortal bard. As to the question, what pieces 
had been most parodied, he considered " Hamlet's Soliloquy," Tennyson's 
■"Lady Clara Vere de Vere," and Longfellow's "Excelsior" stood first 
and foremost. Mr. Hamilton, in exemplification of his subject, recited 
numerous parodies of great literary excellence. 

A lecture on the subject of "American Railroads" was given by Mr. 
Douglas on the 23rd June. After dwelling upon the general aspect of the 
■subject, and pointing out the direction in which the railways of the United 
States tended, by which so many competing lines were brought to one 
focus — ^namely, the large ports in the Northern States — the lecturer 
endeavoured to indicate some of the causes of the present troubles of 
those enterprises, particularly as regards the absence of restrictions in 
building parallel lines, bad and corrupt management, false or imperfect 
accounte, the practical irresponsibility of directors, and unf ait competition. 
At the same time he desired to show that if those points could be guarded, 
there could be no sounder investments than those of American railroads, 
or at any rate those which had been carefully designed, and which were in 
the right direction. 

On the 14dih July Mr. Andrew Allen delivered a lecture upon " Chatter- 
ton, the Boy Poet." Though the lecturer was evidently a stem disbeliever 
in the existence of ** Thomas Rowley, the fifteenth century poet," to whom 
Chatterton ascribed the various pieces and poems which he produced, 
Mr, Allen gave an extremely fair and interesting account of the life of the 
Bristol Poet. He interspersed his lecture by the delivery of frequent 
telling extracts from the epics and roundelays with which Chatterton's 
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name is associated. An admirable insight into the literary intellect an<f ■ 
spirit of the age was afforded by Mr. Allen in his account of the poet'fr 
correspondence with the litterateurs of his time. Indeed, Chatterton'0' 
correspondence, domestic and otherwise, seemed to be the basis and mate- 
rial from which the lecturer- ibrmed his views and estimate of the poef s 
life and character. A brilliant and well-delivered account of the suicide 
of one who, Johnson declared, was '* the most extraordinary young mair 
that had encountered his knowledge" closed a lecture, in which the close . 
attention of the audience had been centered all the evening. 

Circumstances over which the Association had no control have rendered 
necessary a termination of the tenancy of their rooms in Westminster 
Chambers. Fortunately the Council have been able to secure a temporary 
meeting-place at" "Ye old Storey's Gate Taveme," where Mr. Allen's 
lecture, above mentioned, was given, and where a Smoking Concert took 
place on the 28th July. The new lecture*room, whilst somewhat smaller 
than the old one, is in several points preferable, and it la hoped that 
the future meetings of the Association will be as pleasant and as nume- 
rously attended as those in the past have been. 

J. DotTGLAS. 
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The Editos of Shobthai^d proposes to issue a Refbutt of a carioii» 
and very iutercsting work, published nearly 300 years ago, by the celebrated 

JOHN WILLIS, 

OBIGIl^ATOB OF THB FIB8T FBIKTED SYSTEM OF 

ALPHABETIC SHORTHAND. 

This Book is a Learned and Amusing Dissertation on the Art, tie 
Profit, and the Easiness of Short Writing, and is quite distinct from, and 
prior to, his well-known Stenographie, &c. (15 editions), and School- 
master^ &c. (3 editions.) The known Editions of his Stenographic, &c., 
have only 34 or 42 pages of letterpress, while the subject-matter ol this 
book comprises 102 closely-printed pages. On comparing the two works 
sclurcely any similarity appears in the text'^, and the tabks are difierent. 
The alphabet, however, is the same in both with the exception of four 
of the characters, thus showing how well digested, in this particular, "was 
this system on its first publication. 

The Reprint will be in the best style, in antique type, conforming page 
by page with the original, and the title-page will be in facsimile. The 
size will be a crown 8vo, with wide margins, and the binding old-fashioned. 
To the volume will be added notes on the author's Text, an Account of his 
Life and Works, and an Essay (with illustrations) on Early Shorthand 
Systems— several of which have been entirely overlooked by Historians and 
Bibliographers. 

Only 250 copies will be printed; each will be numbered, and issued to 
Subscribers only, price 12s. 6d. ; atid the work will be commenced on receipt" 
of 100 names to justify the venture. 

Address : John Westby-Gibson, LL.D., 10, Great Coram-street, Russell- 
square, W.C, 
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The Shorthand Society. 

ANNUAL DINNER, April 26th, 1884 
(^Continued from p» 158.) 

Dr. Westbt-Gibson (Editor of " Shoethand) spoke to the subject, 
" Becent Shorthand Discoveries." He said that several Histories of Short- 
hand, and good ones too, had been written of late here and abroad, but all 
of them failed to give the history of its childhood in England. It was a 
sort of ** Topsy ;'* they could not tell who made it, they " 'spect it grow'd," 
and so dashed into the second or third stage of its remarkable life, and 
progress. Something, however, had been done to illustrate its early his- 
tory since their last gathering. Mr. Pocknell had unearthed and analysed 
tbe only existing copy of Dr. Timothy Bright's " Characterie," 1688. This 
book was in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, and was certainly a very 
remarkable book, a "Curiosity of Literature," however, and little 
more, as it offered not a single item of any practical value to the modern 
schools of Stenography and Phonography, and would never yield a jot or 
tittle of help to reach the wonderful " Shorthand of the Future !" After 
describing this work (an. account of which has already appeared in this 
magazine recently) Dr. Westby-Gibson said that Bright's book contained 
no continuous example of the art, but in the British Museum he had found 
a square book of a dozen vellum leaves written in Bright 's characters a 
year after Bright's book came out. It was written by Mistress Jane 
Seager, virgin, as she calls herself, and dedicated to the virgin Queen 
Elizabeth in 1589. It contained ten short poems entitled, " The Prophecies 
of the Sibylls." The Shorthand was written vertically like the Chinese, 
but the transliteration in the usual way in the beautiful Italian hand 
of the time. Dr. Gibson had also discovered in the British Museum 
a Shorthand copy of the Epistle to- Titus, written by Dr. Bright, in 
a system prior in date by two years to that of 1588, showing that the 
Doctor had from time to time altered his method prior to publication. 
His first system could not be read by the key to the one of 1588, but it 
was stated in a letter which accompanied it, dated November 30, 1586, to 
'have been written by Bright himself. He had ascertained that this version 
had been taken from "The Breectes Bible," which differed in some 
respects from the present version. In conclusion, Dr. Gibson said he 
hoped to be able to discover some relics of a system of Shorthand attri- 
buted to Master Jewel, afterwards Bishop of Salisbury, about 1555 ; and 
advised young members of the Society to take up the subject of Shorthand 
discovery. 

Mr. E. PooKNBLL proposed " The Kindred Societies." He regretted to 
find that he was the only Vice-President able to attend. Lord George 
Hamilton, M.P., was detained by public business; the Rev. Professor 
Heckler was in Stockholm ; Mr. C. H. W. Wyman was unfortunately ill ; 
Professor Everett was unable to leave Belfast; and Mr. Isaac Pitman was 
detained by work at Bath. Probably, however, he (the speaker) was not 
incompetent to propose this toast, as, being a member of the kindred 
Societies in London, he could bear testimony to the valuable services 
rendered by Mr. Woods and Mr. MuUins to their respective Societies. 
There was no rivalry between these Societies, except as to which should 
do the best and the most work in the popularisation of Shorthand. All, 
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however, were open to receive new ideas on the subject of Shorthand. It 
had been said that Shorthand progressed in cycles, and that this present 
movement was a little before its time ; but it was a good thing for Short- 
hand writers to be a little beforehand, and what was good for the indi- 
vidual should hold good for the species. Most of those present were 
aware of the great Phonographic movement commencing in 1842 and 
1843. Mr. T. A. Reed, their President, took an active part in that move- 
ment, which, as Mr. Keene had shown, had poets who poetised and 
prophets who prophesied. The little poem of which Mr. £!eene had avowed 
himself the author was to be found in the Phonotypic Journal of 1843. 
It was very interesting to read in that volume the proceedings at the 
Phonographic Festivals at Nottingham, Birmingham, and Manchester. 
Those were the golden days of Shorthand Societies and classes. Large 
numbers of Societies were then formed all the country over. They were 
represented now by Societies of a later creation. The present movement, 
however, he thought, was a step in advance, for the Societies of forty years 
ago were established to advocate one system, whilst the leading Societies 
of to-day were engaged in an attempt to improve the art of Shorthand 
reagrdless of any particular existing system. One of the largest existing 
Societies was the Phonetic Society of Edinburgh, and it was pleasing to 
know that it was represented here by Mr. T. J. Woods, its honorary Vice- 
President, so that Mr. Woods was present in • a double representative 
capacity. This Society he would include in the toast, as well as all those 
numerous Societies in Germany, France, the United States^ and Canada. 
The progress of the Shorthand movement was a reality, and the time 
might not be far distant when the hopes of the early Phonographers 
would be realised, with a difference. A future generation would no longer 
say— 

** Hail I happy day, we long to see 
All nations write Phonography" (•««), 

But they would render it — 

" Hail ! happy day; hail ! happy land. 
All men and women write Shorthand." 

He coupled with the toast the names of Mr. T. J. Woods and Mr. W. 
Mullins. 

Mr. T. J. Woods (President of the Shorhand Writers' Association), in • 
responding, agreed that there was not the least rivalry between the different 
Shorthand societies. They all wished the others success. The difference 
which characterised his own Society was that it was composed wholly of 
practical Shorthand writers, whose living depended upon using the art in 
their daily business. 

Mr. W. MiTLLiNB briefly replied on behalf of the Phonetic Shorthand 
Writers' Association, re-echoing the sentiments of Mr. Woods in regard 
to the fact that his Society had no antipathy towards the others which 
existed. 

Mr. Thomab Andebson spoke very briefly on the subject of ** Short- 
hand on the Continent." 

Mr. T. J. Woods being called on to speak of " Shorthand in Offices," 
gave an account of the work required of Shorthand clerks. His own 
experience of Shorthand in offices dated back some thirty-five years, when 
as a writer of Taylor's system he was looked upon in office work almost 
as a rara avis. The increased office work consequent on the great com- 
mercial activity of that period could not have been accomplished without 
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the nge of Shorthand. Now, however, the Shorthand clerk was a necessity 
in all large business or professional concerns, and he advised young men to 
qualify themselves, not only in Shorthand, but in general knowledge. 

Mr. CoENELius Walfobd informed the meeting that he had received 
an invitation to attend the International Congress of Shorthand Writers, 
to be held in Harrisburg (U.S.), in August next, and he looked forward 
with pleasure to being present at that Congress, as well as at the British 
Association meeting in Canada. 

The proceedings then terminated, every one expressing gratification at 
the highly successful character of the gathering. During fthe evening 
song^ were volunteered by Messrs. Blogg, Sharpe, A. J. Wright, A. J. 
Cook, and W. MuUins, and Mr. W. H. Harper gave Dr. Westby-Gibson's 
new soDg "England,** Mr. Fairbairn followed with a ventriloquial enter, 
tainment; Mr. Andrew Allen recited "The Spanish Mother;" and 
Mr. Theodore Wright gave a performance on the flute. Mr. W. Harper 
presided at the piano. 

Thb seventh meeting of the third session of the Society was held at 
the Victoria Chambers, Chancery-lane, on Wednesday evening, May 7th, 
1884, Thoaias Allbn Beed, Esq., President, in the chair. 

The new members elected were : — 

Messrs. Wm. Cocks, 33, Chancery -lane ; M. C. Johnstone, Osborn 
House, Bolton-gardens, S. W. ; James Eeene, Bath Journal, Bath ; P. 
Stewart Macliver, M.P. ; George Smith (of Coalville), Welton, Northamp- 
tonshire ; T. Snell ; Mattieu Williams, Willesden ; and Alfred J. Wright, 
Shorthand-writer, 89, Chancery-lane. 

The following books were received as donations to the Library : — 

Prom Mr. M. Williams, "Shorthand for Everybody;" Alf. H. Browne, 
** Hinton's Stenography ;" from Messrs. Brown and Holland, " Neophono- 
graphy," and several Pamphlets and Magazines ; and from Dr. Westby- 
Gibson, " The Visible Origin of Language." 

On account of ill-health Mr. Charles Wyman having intimated his 
wish to resign his post of Vice-President, the Society, in accepting the 
resignation, expressed their great regret. 

Mr. CoBNELirs Walfobd, Past President, having stated that he had 
mmie arrangements to visit America, and should attend the International 
Congress of Shorthand- Writers at Harrisburg, August 21st, the Shorthand 
Society requested that gentleman to represent their body, and give the 
eordial salutations of the members to their American friends. 

The following Paper was then read by the author : — 

SHAKESPEARE AND SHORTHAND. 

By Matthias Lett, 

Author of " History of Shorthand Writing,*' London, 1862. 

Iw response to the invitation of my friend, the President of the 
Shorthand Society, I would submit to you the following observations on 
the question. How much are we indebted to Shorthand for the earliest 
known copies of some of Shakespeare's plays ? 

It is desirable that we should have clearly in our minds the dates 
involved in the question. William Shakespeare was born in 1564 and 
died in 1616, and the plays to which I particularly refer are : — 
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1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 



" Hamlet." 

" Romeo and Juliet." 

Henry V." 

The Merry Wives of Windsor." 
*' The Taming of the Shrew." 
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The state of Shakespeare's works has given rise to much conjecture 
and much criticism. Suggestions, emendations, and corrections have, as 
is well known, been made from time to time in regard to his plays, and 
the one which has probably attracted most attention is " Hamlet." For 
very many years the earliest known edition of " Hamlet" was the 4to of 
1604. But on the title-page appear these words : — " Newly imprinted, 
and enlarged to almost as much again as it was, according to the true and 
perfect copy." This clearly proves that there must have been a previous 
edition : and about the year 1825 there w^as discovered a 4to edition of 
" Hamlet" bearing date 1603, and the theory has been put forward that 
this 1603 edition was produced from the manuscript of a Shorthand- 
writer, who took down the play while being acted. Many of the best 
known Shakesperian commentators have discussed this question, and it 
may be convenient here to refer to one or two opinions on the point. 
Mr. Dyce says : — " The 4to of 1603 exhibits a text mangled and corrupted 
throughout, and perhaps formed on the notes of some Shorthand-writer 
who had imperfectly taken it down during representation." 

Mr. John Payne Collier says that where the mechanical skill of the 
Shorthand-writer failed he filled in the blanks badly from memory. 

Mr. Knight says : — " It may, as Mr. Collier says, have been published 
in haste from a Shorthand copy taken from the mouths of the players,*' 
although later on he expresses doubts. He adds that the ** Hamlet" of 
1603 is a sketch of the perfect " Hamlet," and probably a corrupt copy of 
that sketch. Let us now examine for a few moments one or two of the 
** discrepancies." 

1603 Quarto. 1604 Quarto. 

'* A beast devoid of reason." " A beast that wants discourse of 

reason.** 

'* Why she would hang on him as if " Why she would hang on him 

increase As if increase of appetite had grown 

Of appetite had grown by what it By what it fed on.* 

looked on." ^ 
** Such changes,'* says Mr. Enight, " are not the work of Shorthand- 
writers.** 

" My lord, 'tis not the sable suit " 'Tis not alone my inky cloak, 

I wear.'* g^ood mother." 

"Nor the distbactsd 'haviour "Nor the dbjbcted 'haviour of 

in the visage. the visage." 

" Of life, of crown, of queen at " Of life, of crown, of queen at 

once deprived" once disjpatcKd" 

^ These are but wild and whirling " These are but wild and hurling 

words." words." 

In the 1603 edition Polonius is called Corambis. Thus in Act 2, 
Scene 1 : " Enter Polonius and Beynaldo." In the 1603 edition it is 
" Enter Corambis and Montano." 

•• Make mad the guilty and appal the free :" in the 1603 edition the 
word " appal" is omitted. 
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In the soliloquy, " To be or not to be," the line, ** The pangs of 
despised love, the law's delay," is not In the 1603 quarto. 

Another peculiar comparison is given. * Mr. Knight reads : " I have 
heard oi yoxiv prattlings, too, well enough. God hath given you one joacc,'* 
while Mr. Collier reads : " I have heard of your paivbtings too weU enough. 
God hath gfiven you one/ac«.'* 

Mr. Collier also quotes from the 1603 edition ten lines in blank verse, 
which he says "is mere prose, though chopped up into apparent verse." 

These illustrations are taken haphazard with a view of showing the 
state of the two editions ; and it is impossible, within the limits of this 
Paper, to do more than cursorily, glance at the discrepancies between them, 
which are very glaring. Some scenes are transposed ; others are omitted ; 
stage directions added i the names of the characters are not the same, and 
many qf the lines end very abruptly, bearing no comparison with those in 
the ^to of 1604. Another point of cousiderable importance is the matter 
of stage directions, and by way of illustration I will note here the one 
suggested by Mr. Collier. As the Ghost leaves the Queen's room, Hamlet 
exclaims, " My father, in his habit as he lived !" Steevens says, " If the 
poet means by this expression that his father appeared in his own familiar 
habit, he has either forgot that he originally introduced him in armour, 
or must have meant to vary his dress at this his last appearance." When 
those words were written the 4to of 1603 had not been discovered ; but in 
that 1603 edition the stage direction is — " Enter Ghost in his night'gqwne.*' 
It is evident that the actor who played the Ghost was dressed in a night- 
gown on the occasion of the visit of the Shorthand-writer to whom we are 
supposed to be indebted for this 1603 edition, and that he not only took 
down what he heard but also what he saw. Campbell, in his edition of 
Shakespeare, says : — " I can entertain no doubt that it is a piratical copy, 
perhaps taken from the stage in Shorthand, of the real Shakespearian 
•Hamlet.'" 

The next play is " Romeo and Juliet," which came out in 1597. There 
is great inequality, we are told, in different scenes and speeches, and the 
MS. was probably made up partly from portions of the play as it was acted, 
but unduly obtained, and partly from notes taken in the theajire during 
representation. And in some places there is precisely that degree and 
kind of imperf ectness which would belong to MS. prepared from defective 
Shorthand notes. 

Mr. Dyce speaks of the " imperfect text" of the 4to, 1597, " nor are its 
imperfections merely those of a piratical edition." 

Mr. Staunton says a correct copy of the text can only be obtained by a 
collation of both these editions— i.e„ 1597 and 1599, the 1599 being 
described as " augmented." 

In the Critical Essay, appended to " Romeo and Juliet" we are told of 
the 1597 4to, that it differs from later impressions ; that it bears marks of 
haste and irregularity, and that many of its variations are due to the 
imperfect manner in which it found its way to the press. Singer Shake- 
speare, vol. viii., page 263. 

One illustration may here be given. In the death scene Juliet snatches 
Romeo's dagger, and as she stabs heraelf says : — 

*' This is thy sheath : there rest, artd let me die." 
The word " rest" appears in the 1597 quarto ; but in later editions it is 
rust. Upon which Mr. Collier argues, if Shorthand were employed, rest 
and rust would be spelt with the same letters rst. That argument, how- 
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ever, would not avail unless an alphabetical system of Shorthand was in 
existence ; and as we shall see later on that the first alphabet of Short- 
hand was not published until 1002, the quarto of 1597 could have been 
taken only by the inventor of that system or his private pupils (if he had 
any), unless, indeed, Timothy Bright's Table of Words was used. 

Concerning the play of " Henry V.," this was entered on the Stationers* 
books August 14th, 1600, and printed the same year. There were no less 
than three imperfect editions of this play published — namely, 1600, 1602, 
and 1608. Pope says the first scene of the first act was added since 1608 
by Shakespearci the speeches generally enlarged, and whole scenes and 
choruses added by Shakespeare, while no perfect edition was published 
until 1623 (the first folio). Malone says Shakespeare did not add after 
1608> and he seeks to prove this by reference to the Chorus to the Fifth 
Act, which must have been written in 1599. " The fair inference to be 
drawn (says Malone) from the imperfect and mutilated copies of this play, 
published in 1600, 1602, and 1608, is not that the whole play as we now 
have it did not then exist, but that those copies were surreptitious, and 
that the editor, not being able to publish the whole, published what he 
could." And in his introduction to this play he says : — " It not unfre- 
quently happened that the person who took down the lines as the actor 
delivered them for the purpose of publishing the quarto, 1600, misread 
what was said, and nsed wrong words which in sound nearly resembled 
the right." Malone also says : — " It should be observed that supposing 
these copies to have been made out by the ear (which there is great reason 
to believe was the case), the transcriber might easily have been deceived." 

Mr. Phelps, in his edition of Shakespeare, says in his introduction to 
" Henry V.** : — " A"careful comparison of the two versions would appear 
conclusively to show that the first was a spurious publication derived from 
the imperfect Shorthand notes taken down during the representation." 

With regard to the ** Merry Wives of Windsor," Collier says " it had 
come out in a very imperfect state in 1602;" "it has been generally 
admitted that the 4to of 1602 was piratical,'* and he is of opinion that it 
was made up " partly from notes taken at the theatre and partly from 
memory," like the first edition of ** Henry V." 

" I scarcely entertain a doubt that the quarto of 1602 is a surreptitious, 
much mutilated, and very inaccurate text of the author's (Shakespeare's) 
first sketch of ' the play,' as originally performed both before Her Majesty 
and elsewhere." The quarto of 1602 has been described as "a rough 
draught and not a mutilated copy," and also as a copy " which was imper- 
fectly taken down during representation." 

Mr. Staunton, Mr. Halliwell, and Mr. Knight take a somewhat different 
view. There is a tradition that Elizabeth was so delighted with the 
Falstaff in " Henry IV." '* that she commanded a play to be written in 
which the Kiiight should be exhibited alone .... and she directed it 
should be finished in sixteen days. This would account for the evidences 
of haste and discrepancies." 

As to the " Taming of the Shrew" the date is doubtful, and requires a 
more detailed examination than it is possible to give to it within the limits 
of the present Paper. In Notes and Queries^ 1st Series, vol. viii., p. 74, 
mention is made of a 4to ** which came out some years before the folio 
1623." Mr. Collier, in hie edition of Shakespeare, speaks of three 
quartos — one at Cambridge, with the imprint 1631, a second without 
any imprint (this is in the British Museum), and a third in the hands of 
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Mr. Collier himself, with a memorandum : " 1607 (or 1609) stayed by the 
author/' I do not lay much stress on this, but simply give the references 
for any one who may desire further to investigate the matter. 

I may here incidentally mention a passage from *' Henry IV.," Part I. : — 
*' No more the thirsty entrance of this soil," which Steevens suggests might 
be read " entrants*' — ».<?., those who set foot on this kingdom. 

It should be remembered that in Shakespeare's time there was a desire 
to prevent people becoming acquainted with plays that were produced, 
except by representation on the stage. It must also be recollected that 
although Shakespeare's plays created a great impression at the period of 
their performance they were not regarded with that veneration that is now 
entertained for them. Nevertheless they were popular, and, we must 
assume, understood by the audience. The printers and publishers, eager 
to satisfy an eager public, were early in the field with their surreptitious 
editions, and it may fairly be assumed that Shorthand has played a part 
in the production of some of the editions of the plays of Shakespeare. We 
shall see this illustrated presently by reference to contemporary dramatists, 
some of whom have left on record complaints of their treatment by 
"Stenographers." Plays were taken down in Shorthand first and then 
copied into fair Longhand ; that it was the practice to do so at this period 
is beyond doubt. Surreptitious, piratical, and imperfect copies of various 
plays are known, printed without authority, and palmed off upon an unsus- 
pecting public as the genuine productions of great genius. In accounting 
for discrepancies we must remember that actors interpolate words and ideas 
of their own. Blank verse, declaimed with fine effect, might be turned 
into prose, halting lines, or broken lines, by even a skilled Shorthand- writer 
nsing the best system known ; and tbe text of a play taken clown accurately 
and transcribed correctly would possibly differ materially from the original 
MS. of the author. 

Having indicated the opinions of some of the most celebrated Shake- 
spearian commentators that the earliest editions of some of the plays were 
surreptitiously printed, and that the means adopted were Shorthand notes 
taken while the plays were actually being performed, let us now turn to the 
second branch of the question and consider what was the state of Short- 
hand at the time Shakespeare lived and wrote. 

Again it is desirable to remember dates, 1664 — 1616. the years of 
Shakespeare's birth and death. Within that period only three systems of 
Shorthand were known. I use the the words '* systems of Shorthand" for 
convenience only. The first is Timothy Bright, who published in 15^ a 
treatise called " Characterie, an Art of Short, Swift, and Secret Writing 
by Character." There was no alphabet, but there was a Table of Words 
with characters annexed, which (said the author) "thou art to get by 
heart." We are told that " it required such understanding, and memory 
that few of the ordinary sort of people could attain to the knowledge 
thereof," The author himself says in his preface : — " He had invented the 
like of few characters, short and easy, every character answering a word** 

If I mention here, in order of date, Peter Bales, it is to avoid rather 
than raise controversy. So again: — "The Order of Orthography — The 
Key of Caligraphy." Published 1590. T. Orwin. My own opinion is that 
this was " secret" as distinguished from ** Shorthand" writing. I am 
aware that in " The Art of Brachygraphie" we find this passage : — ** For by 
the means and help thereof (they which know it) can readily take a sermon, 
oration, play, or any long speech." But, on the other hand, all his 
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biographers agree in saying that he was a writing-master, and that he 
invented a secret writing. A specimen of Bales's so.called system is given 
in the "Biographia Britannica/' 2nd edition. It eonsisted of eight lines 
placed in horizontal, perpendicular, and diagronal positions : — " The method 
adopted by Bales was to divide the words into dozens, each dozen headed 
by a Roman letter, and every word in the twelve distinguished from the rest 
by a comma placed in its appropriate situation." Fac-similes have appeared 
in the magazine published under the auspices of this Society, entitled 
** Shobthand." Mr. Cornelius Walford and Dr. Westby-Gibson ha've dis- 
cussed this question of Peter Bales, and it cannot be in better hands. 
Speaking of the old systems before 1588 Dr. Gibson says "they are useless 
for swift writing, ambiguous for transcription" (vol. i., p. 75, " Shobt- 
hand") ; and the point concerning the " Latin" notes I will leave, without 
any disrespect, to be settled by Mr. Anderson and Dr. Gibson. At page 80 
there is " a more complete list" given ; but, with great deference to the 
compiler of that list, it seems to confirm my own view that there were 
several "secret" systems, but not Shorthand. " Cf yptographie" is the 
word used, and that is not Stenography. 

Up to this point no alphabetic system had been published, and it was 
not until 1602 that a book with the following title appeared : — " The Art 
of Stenography or Short Writing by Spelling Characterie. Invented by 
John Willis, Batchelour in Divinitie." The first edition is not known, I 
believe, but the tenth bears this imprint : — " London : Printed for Henry 
Seyle, and are to be sold at the Tyger*s Head in Saint Pauls Churchyard, 
1632." In the preface he says : — " It is now about 30 years since this 
art of Stenography (being the first book of Spelling characterie that was 
ever set forth) was first published," thus showing the first edition was 
published about 1602. 

Now this being the first system of Shorthand that contained characters 
for letters, I may perhaps be permitted to read here what I have already 
written, describing the system of John Willis, 1602 : — 

" The commencement of the first chapter of the book is curious as afford- 
ing an illustration of the author's opinion of Shorthand. Stenography (he 
says) is the art of compendious writing, wherein we are first to consider the 
general abbreviation of all words, and then the particular abbreviation of 
some. In the general abbreviation of all words two things are to be 
observed — first, what letters in every word are to be omitted ; secondly, 
how the needful letters of every word ought to be expressed, the great 
object being, in the first instance, abbreviation, and in the next the forma- 
tion of the characters. He then proceeds to give certain rules with regard 
to the omission of letters, and concludes the chapter with a list of words 
containing certain consonants which may be omitted. Eor instance, he says 
the letter B may be omitted in debt, lamb, subtle, and all words wherein 
this consonant is not sounded. In the next chapter we have his alphabet 
with the letter C omitted, because it has no sound of its own, being always 
pronounced as Kot S. Also the letters ph (f), and numerous others, which, 
be it distinctly understood, is the rule adopted at the present day. And 
he concludes the chapter with this important and true observation — ^true 
because it has been practically carried into effect by succeeding generations : 
— * It is to be observed that this art prescribeth the writing of words, not 
according to their orthography as they are written, but according to their 
sound as they are pronounced, observing their pronunciation in the shortest 
manner;' and the paragraph concludes with some examples illustrating the 
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above observation. The sncceeding nine chapters describe how words of one, 
two, three, and more syllables are to be written, and certain rules are laid 
down for the guidance of the student. The 12th chapter is, ' on combination,' 
which is * a small character into which two or three letters are contracted.* 
This h^s been reduced in modern times to the arbitrary character, such as 
the termination of words, ftZe, die, nie, tie, &c., &c. If we now give the 
heads of the succeeding chapters the reader will comprehend the intricacy 
of the system. * Of usual terminations.' * Of collaterals.* * Of the words 
of sort.' This is the 15th chapter, and as the rules laid down here are not 
in general use a short description of ' words of sort' may prove interesting. 
These * words' are a modification of Bright's Table, which has been already 
referred to. There are a great many words, and the author was evidently 
under th6 impression that the whole of these could never be remembered. 
For he says, ' If any person shall think the number of them too many he 
may practise as few of them as he pleaseth, and write the rest of the words 
at large.' The object of the 'words* is to accelerate writing; but I am 
inclined to think it would be a very complicated system if it were practically 
used. The ' words' are divided into ten sorts, of which nine are called 

* defectives,* while the 10th Table or ' sort' is termed symbolical, so called 

* because the figure of the character hath some agreement with the signifi- 
cation of the word which it standeth for, as being a symbol thereof.' Then 
follow the ten tables or sorts. A few instances may be acceptable :— 

j_ — a — among ) 

F — c — come > First Sort. 

Z — z — zion ) 

" In the third sort the characters are dropped and the alphabet sub- 
stituted thus : — 

A — also 
A — affect 
N — number 
O — obeyed 

" Words of the tenth sort are called symbolicals, and the invention of 
them is certainly ingenious. The sun is represented by a circle with a dot 
in it. The moon by a semicircle, the heart by the shape of a heart. The 
world by a circle and curves, and many others which exhibit great tact. 
The author then proceeds to consider the beginning of words, em^ im, in, en, 
to which he devotes a short chapter ; this is followed by a table of combina- 
tions, and the book concludes with some * rules for speed in writing,' 
which form the 18th and last chapter of the book. 

" Attached to this work is another by the same author, entitled * The 
Schoolmaster to the Art of Stenography, 1628.' The object of it is ex- 
plained in the preface : — * I have framed the book dialoguewise,' says 
Mr. Willis, * as a speech between the master and scholar, that I might the 
more orderly and briefly propound and answer all doubts, which I did con- 
ceive might come into the mind of a learner to ask, making every chapter 
of this dialogue to answer every chapter of the book of Stenogi'aphy, that 
both may be the better compared together.* 

" From the above extract it will be seen that the * Schoolmaster, &c.,' is 
in fact a repetition of the book itself, the instruction being conveyed by a 
schoolmaster to a pupil who is supposed to ask certain questions. It is 
tmnecessary, therefore, to enter into any detail of this book ; and I may 
dispose of it with the following extract, showing the purposes to which 
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Shorthand may be pnt, premising that the observation was written about 
the year 1620. The author is speaking of the art of Shorthand :— * Now 
this manner of writing taking up so narrow a room must needs be very 
profitable 5 first, for writing marginal notes and interlineations where they 
are needful; secondly, for noting sermons, reports, orations, or any speech ; 
thirdly, for speedy writing out of anything, whereof we desire to have a 
copy; and fourthly, for the penning of any set speech which is to be 
delivered in public' These are the profitable uses to which Shorthand may 
be applied. 

" The book went through fourteen editions, notwithstanding the immense 
number of words to be learnt ; proving, beyond all doubt, the utility of 
Shorthand-writing to all classes." 

Two years after Shakespeare's death — namely, in 1618 — ^there was 
published "An Abbreviation of writing by Character wherein is summarily 
contained a Table which is an Abstract of the whole Art. With plaine 
and easie rules for the speedy performance thereof without any other 
Tutor. By Edmond Willis. Of this system also 1 have given a descrip- 
tion, which I will here read : — 

** The title-page, as will be seen, is very high-sounding; but, on a perusal 
of the book, we find it contains the same systems as those already referred 
to. The first thing that strikes one is a table of 200 words to be ' got by 
heart,' the accomplishment of which opens the way to further difficulties. 
There is a list of * Double Consonants' and * Beginning of Words ;' * A List 
of Terminations for Endings of Words ;* ' Prepositions for the Beginning 
of Long Words ;* and * Terminations for Long Words of Many Syllables.* 
To these may be added a very intricate system of placing the vowels. A 
is to bb placed directly over' a letter ; E, even with the head of the letter ; 
I, on the right-hand side of the letter; O, even with the foot of the letter; 
and the place of U is directly under the foot of the letter. Then we are 
treated t j a very elaborate discourse on diphthong^, and how they are to be 
placed : with a number of details, which would occupy a very considerable 
time in learning. The characters themselves are cUfficult to write, while 
the joining of them leads to great confusion ; the cause of which is the 
vowels are written at full length and form part of the word. 

" The most curious part of the book, however, is the preface, from 
which we discover an interesting fact. I quote from the second edition. 
* After my Three-and-twenty years' experience in this Art, looking both 
upon myself and others, and finding much gain and benefit returnable 
this way, by taking sermons and speeches tesbatim, and that all former 
authors that wrote anything of this subject are now gone off the stage of 
this life, and their works almost perished, 1 thought it my duty to quicken 
again this Art,' &c., &c. ; and then he enters into a description of his first 
edition, and gives his reasons for publishing this one. But it will be 
observed that as early as 1627 Shorthand h^ shaped itself into a profes- 
sion, * much gain and benefit' having been obtained by Edmond Willis by 
taking sermons and speeches; so that although Shorthand was com- 
paratively only a new discovery, the ordinary laws of commerce were 
applied to it. 

" The author appears to have been a man of property, and following 
some other business ; for he says, in another part of the preface, • For mine 
own part, I have not herein cunningly concealed any part of my skill, as if 
my intention were to cluke disciples after me for further instructions, and 
60 to advance my fortunes that way — for I thank God my other caJling 
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whereto I give attendance doth (by God's Blessing) furnish me with an 
estate sufficiently suitable to the moderation of my desires.' Although he 
was not, as it appears, totally dependent on Shorthand for a living, it 
seems to have brought him * much gain and benefit ;* and he gives this 
book to the world, in order that others may do likewise. The preface is 
exceedingly long, and abounds with 'Thanks to God' for the Author's 
affluent position ; and he concludes by ' commending these directions, ija 
all humble submission, to thy favourable acceptance, and thyself with 
them to the gracious blessing of our God, whose characters we are all.* " 

The preface to the second edition was written in 1627 ; and he says, 
" After my twenty-three years* experience in this Art," and so on, which 
would take us back to 1604, contemporary with Shakespeare. Thus, 
although Edmond Willis did not publish his work until two years after 
Shakespeare's death, yet the system was known and was being used for 
many years previously. 

The next system was by Henry Dix, third edition, 1641. But this 
carries us a long way on: twenty^five years after Shakespeare's deaths 
eighteen years after the first folio, and nine years after the second folio. 

These are all the systems of Shorthand that can be said to be con- 
temporjiry with Shakespeare. Could plays be taken down by means of 
those systems? The inclination of my opinion is that they could; and 
that is a cause of some of the errors and discrepancies of which we hear so 
much. But the Shorthand-writer was surrounded by difficulties. An 
actor declaiming blank verse, although he may give an indication of stops— r 
that is to say, pauses — ^for punctuation, would not help the note-taker on 
the subject of blank verse. He would not know any more than we should 
at the present day where the line ended or where it began. One might 
easily test it by taking down in Shorthand at the Lyceum Theatre 
** Harold" or " Queen Mary" or other dramas of Tennyson, In making 
the transcript the lines would of necessity be different, and any print from 
our MS. would vary from the authorised edition. But what were the con- 
ditions under which the Shorthand-writer would take notes in a theatre, say 
about the year 1600 ? Here is the description : — ** Our old public theatres 
were merely wooden buildings, generally round, open to the sky in the 
audience part of the house, although the stage was covered by a hanging 
roof. The spectators stood on the ground In front or at the sides, or were 
accommodated in boxes round the inner circumference of the edifice, or in 
galleries at a greater elevation.*' And what was the condition of writing ? 
This is one of the processes for making corrections : — " By writing down 
the consonants or principal letters of the doubted word, and guessing 
what the word ought to be, for at that period (sixteenth century), 
words were abbreviated by the omission of many of the vowels, as in 
p r n z, which, being extended, might be read " prinzie" or " princely." 
Again as to faulty pronunciation. " *Tis not alone my inky cloak, good 
mother," was misprinted in the edition of 1611 " *Tis not alone my incky 
cloake could smother !" 

Having discussed the unauthorised 'editions of Shakespeare's plays, 
having coilsidered the state of Shorthand-writing, let us now see if any 
light can be thrown on the relations between dramatists and Shorthand- 
writers at the close of the sixteenth and commencement of the seventeenth 
centuries. It is well known that dramatic authors of that date complained 
bitterly of the treatment to which they were subjected in this respect. 
Marston, in his Preface to the " Malcontent," 1604, says : — *' Only one 
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thing afflicts me: to think that scenes, inyented merely to be spoken, 
should be inf ;)rcively pablished to be read, and that the least hart I can 
receive is to do myself the wrong. ... I have myself therefore, set forth 
this comedy," and so on. 

Again, from the 1623 folio : — ** Yon were abused with divers stolen 
and surreptitious copies, maimed and deformed by the frauds and stealths 
of injurious impostors that exposed them, even these are now offered to 
your view cured and perfect of their limbs, and all the rest absolute in 
their numbers as he conceived them." 

Thomas Heywood, the dramatist, was a contemporary of Shakespeare. 
In 1608 he wrote: — ** Though some have used a double sale of their 
labours to the stage and after to the press, for my own part I here pro- 
claim myself ever faithful to the first and never guilty of the last» yet since 
some of my plays have (unknown to me and without any of my direction} 
accidentally come into the printers' hands, and therefore so corrupt and 
mangled (copied only by the ear) that I have been as unable to know them 
as ashamed to challenge them/' 

Heywood had written for the stage in 1596, and in the Introduction 
to "The Fair Maid of the West" Mr, Collier says:— "No author of the 
time has more reason to complain of the pirating and surreptitious printing 
of his works" (than Heywood). " He himself elsewhere more than once 
makes it a matter of formal remonstrance." 

That '* formal remonstrance" is to be found in "Pleasant Dialogues 
and Dramas," by Thomas Heywood, London, 1637. In the part entitled 
Prologues and Epilogues, page 248 there is a prologue to his play *' Queen 
Elizabeth" (the other title by which it is known is " If you know not me 
you know nobody"). This play was first published in 1606, and I should 
gather must have been a great success. Subsequently Heywood wrote a 
prologue, in which he says they 

" Did throng the seats, the boxes, and the stage. 
So much, that some by Stenography drew 
The plot : put it in print : scarce one word true." 

Several editions of the play of " Queen Elizabeth" were published. 

Another illustration of the early use of Shorthand is to be found in the 
play called " The Devil's Law Case," by John Webster, published in 1623. 
In Act 4, Scene 3, Sanitonella says : — 

" Do your hear, officers ? 
Yoxk must take great care that you let in 
No brachygraphy-men to take notes." 

The Rev. Mr. Dyce's note on the above passage is : — " Brachygraphy- 
men — i,e. Shorthand-writers — no great favourites of our old dramatists, 
who had sometimes to complain of their plays being printed without their 
consent in a mutilated state, from copies taken down by brachygpraphy 
during the representation." ["The Works of John Webster," 1857, 
page 131.] 

Now upon all this Mr. Collier says : — " We cannot wonder at the errors 
in plays surreptitiously procured and hastily printed, which was the case 
with many impressions of that day. . . . Other dramatists make the same 
complaint, and there can be no doubt that it was the practice so to defraad 
authors and actors, and to palm wretchedly disfigured pieces upon the 
public as genuine and authentic works. It was, we are satisfied, in this 
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way that ' Romeo and Juliet/ ' Henry Y./ and ' Hamlef first got out 
into the world." 

At a later period (1649) " A Bartholomew Fairing'* was published, in 
which we read — " Ralph Shorthand ! . . . . My Stenographical Sermon 
Catcher/' &c, &c. For this reference I am indebted to the Magazine 
published by this Society. — Shobthand, vol. i., page 50 (note). 

It is also curious and worthy of remark that later Shorthand authors 
commend Stenography as being useful for taking down (among other 
things) plays. — Weston's "New Shorthand Grammar," 1747. 

This question of the text of Shakespeare's plays is of the utmost im- 
portance from a literary point of view, and it is a subject that may well 
occupy the time and attention of this Society. The folio editions are said 
to be founded on the quartos. Whence came those quartos, and from what 
MS. were they printed ? That Shorthand was used in and about the time 
of Shakespeare can scarcely be doubted. Dr. Ingleby says we have no 
authoritative text at all, and that correctors, transcribers, and compositors 
have been much too ready to alter whatever they were unable to under- 
stand. 

In 1811 — 1812 Samuel Taylor Coleridge delivered in the Scots Corpo- 
ration Hall, Crane-court, Fleet-street, a series of lectures on Shakespeare 
and Milton, and in 1856 the following work was published. I give the 
full title : — " Seven Lectures on Shakespeare and Milton. By the late 
S. T. Coleridge. A list of all the MS. Emendations in Mr. Collier's Folio, 
1632. And an Introductory Preface by J. Payne Collier, Esq." The 
interest for the student of Shorthand literature centres in the preface. At 
page 2 there is a long affidavit set out, which Mr. Collier made in reference 
to a pamphlet called "Literary Cookery." According to paragraph 5 
Mr.Collier attended each of a course of fifteen lectures given by Coleridge, 
and took in pencil Shorthand notes of the same. Those notes he laid aside, 
and was unable to find any of them until the year 1854. He made tran- 
scripts and destroyed the original notes except two, which are exhibited to 
the affidavit and marked G and H. The lectures are as nearly as possible 
transcripts of his own Shorthand notes taken at the close of the year 1811 
and the spring of 1812. " My father taught me," he says, " at an early 
age the use of abbreviated characters, and I hardly know any species of 
instruction that in after life has stood me in greater stead." And further 
on he says : — " Knowing the great advantages of Shorthand I say this 
.... with a view to induce fathers of families to have their children 
taught Stenography with as much diligence as they are now instructed in 
any other branch of knowledge." * He describes his Shorthand books as 
" sheets of paper stitched together," and his notes remained undeciphered 
from 1812 to 1854 — a period of forty -two years. He adds that " a few 
defects may be attributed to the inconvenience of my position" — that is, in 
taking down the notes. Speaking of the surreptitious copies of early 
dramas, he sayt that individuals were frequently employed to take down 

the words in Shorthand as they heard them delivered on the stage 

Hence, too, the constant confusion between verse and prose noticeable in 
the printed productions of Shakespeare and of all his contemporaries, for 
those who took Shorthand notes did not distinguish the one from the other 
in the haste of delivery or transcription. Another set of errors arose out 
of the use of Shorthand. In every Shorthand as few letters as possible are 
employed, consequently the vowels are usually altogether omitted, and only 
indicated in case of necessity. Thus many words meaning very different 
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things being spelt with the same consonants might be and very often were 
mistaken for each other. In " Macbeth" there is this sentence : — 
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The time has been my senses would have cooVd 
To hear a night shriek." 

For coord read quaiVd, The blunder, no donbt, says Mr. Collier, in a 
foot-note, arose from the fact that this part of the play, as printed, was 
originally taken down in Shorthand, and that the same letters kid spelt 
quaiVd and eooVd, It is right here to say that ''Macbeth'* was first 
printed in the folio of 1623, and it is an ascertained fact that it was repre- 
sented at the Globe Theatre 20 April, 1610. The emendation is to be foand 
in the corrected folio of 1632. A great number of instances of this cha- 
racter, but not from Shakespeare, are given. I will quote four of them as 
amusing curiosities that will, no doubt, be appreciated by every Shorthand- 
writer. In Beaumont and Fletcher's " Pilgrim," Act IV., Scene 3 : — 

•* I dizen'd him 
And pinn'd a plum in 's forehead." 

Phtm puzzled many people. ** It must be the name of a cap," said one. 
"The authors intended to write nonsense," said another. "No," says 
Collier, "the Shorthand-writer, finding the letters p 1 m in his not^, 
hastily concluded, without thinking of the sense, that it meant plum, 
instead ofplume, * Pinn*d a plume (feather) in his forehead.' " 

In "l!he Woman's Prize," by Beaumont and Fletcher, Act IV., 
Scene 8 : — 

" Bianco, — ^You're an ass. 
You must have all things construed. 
Tranio. — And pierc'd too." 

In Shorthand c and s are alike, hence prsd, which should be parsed* 

As an instance of mishearing, in " The Island Princess" (Beaumont and 

Fletcher) we read, "We are all mere martins." The word " marting'* 

puzzled the editors, but, says Mr. Collier, it is a mishearing, and should be 

martifrs. 

In Heywood's " Fair Maid of the Exchange" we read as prose, " If 

time and place were in prosperity, I were yours for an hour's society ." 

Prosperity should be propriety, and it would rhyme — 

" If time and place were in propriety, 
I were yours for an hour's society." 

Because, says Mr. Collier, " in the Shorthand I write prosperity and pro- 
priety look very much alike, and probably it was so with the Shorthand 
written by the person who took notes of Heywood's comedy." 

I will only refer very briefly to the famous Perkins folio, 1632, with its 
MS. notes — (1) because it gave rise to a bitter controversy and painful 
discussion ; (2) because I do not wish to quote myself unnecessarily. The 
book was full of MS. notes in the handwriting of the time. Doubts were 
cast on the genuineness and authenticity of the writing. As I have said, a 
bitter controversy arose, and there was a warfkro of letters and pamphlets. 
We aro to-day only concerned with four Shorthand words which were 
found in the margin of a particular page. The play was " Coriolanus," 
Act v.. Scene 2. There are, at this point, several persons on the stage, and 
Menenius says, •* Nay, but fellow, fellow !" and here were found the four 
Shorthand words which I discovered to mean a stage direction : " Strug- 
gles, or instead noise." They are, as I believe, written in the system of 
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John Palmer, published in 1774, which was described as an improvement 
upon Mr. Byrom's Universal English Shorthand. 

In preparing this Paper I have endeavoured to collect what has been 
written on the subject of Shakespeare and Shorthand. If my words help 
towards the settlement of the question as to the text of Shakespeare I shall 
be weU content. 

The Pbesident said he had been long aware that the variations in the 
text of different editions of Shakespeare had been attributed to errors made 
by Shorthand -writers. He had been under the impression, however, that 
the plan of taking down plays in Shorthand was a modem cue. He had 
been once or twice engaged in that sort of work himself, and had had to 
go and hear the play more than once before he could produce anything like 
a satisfactory transcript. He had strong doubts about the possibility of 
taking down Shakespeare's plays accurately on account of the blank verse, 
which would be very bothering to the notetaker. Even rhyme was often 
difficult to follow unless well enunciated, for he remembered once having 
on his notes " Watching from the Roman eye" which, after considerable 
trouble, he found should have been ** Watching from their home on 
high:* 

Mr. A. KiTSON thought from the title of the lecture that Shakespeare 
was going to be claimed as a Shorthand- writer, since almost every pro- 
fession had claimed him, though he was not aware of any allusion to Short- 
hand in his plays. He was inclined to attribute the discrepancies in the 
texts, not to the Shorthand-writer of the period, but to the comparative 
illegibility of MSS. written in those days in Longhand, and the unskilful- 
ness of the printers in deciphering the copy from which they set up the 
type. He should not be inclined to attribute mere verbal errors in 
Shakespeare to the Shorthand-writers, because other dramatists com- 
plained, not merely of errors, but that the Shortlknd-writers actually 
pirated their works by rendering them in such a way that the authors 
could scarcely recognise their own plays. More probably the actors* parts 
were repeated orally to Shorthand-writers, and the actors themselves were 
responsible for the departures from the original text, since the system of 
" g^&gi'^g" was used when they had got their parts off imperfectly. 

Mr. GoBNELiTJS Waxfoed observed that the last speaker had skilfully 
knocked away some of the foundations on which the charge of stealing 
Shakespeare's plays, by the Shorthand-writers of the day, rested. Still he 
was of opinion that there was a good deal of truth in the charge that had 
been made, though he was not aware of any system being then in existence 
by which an accurate Shorthand note could have been taken. He could 
not believe that John Willis's system could have been made capable of 
doing such work. Dr. Westby- Gibson, however,, would be able to tell the 
Society more about the systems of Shorthand then in use. 

Dr. Westby-Gibson said it would be interesting if early Shorthand 
could be shown to have been the handmaid of Shakespearean literature, but he 
feared it was merely a fancy, and unfortunately Shakespeare had not left 
a word to guide us one way or other. He looked into the matter closely 
some years back, and came to the conclusion that the corruptions of 
Shakespeare's plays were due to many causes — chiefly printers' technical 
errors — errors in copy and badly-written MSS. of the actors' parts, con- 
sequent upon dictation, causing the substitution of similar sounds, mis- 
apprehensions of true rhythm^ the interweaving of prose and verse and 
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coniiision of stops, and blundering the text with stage directions. Dr. 
Westby-Gibson then gave an account of the early editions of Shakespeare, 
and also of the contemporary systems of Shorthand, and showed that such 
systems, whether symbolical or alphabetic, could never have availed to 
take down the speeches of players, especially as it would have to be done 
at the greatest inconvenience in the theatres of old times, and in 
antagonism to the interests of authors and actors. He also pointed out 
that the errors alluded to could not have been made by the early systems 
of Shorthand A q with them was not a hard c or k. The medial vowels 
were not written, but indicated by the position of the following consonant, 
so that pi^rc'd and parsed could not be of similar outline, nor rest and rust 
confounded as in modern systems. He was pleased, however, with Mr. Levy s 
paper, and should give the subject further consideration, and if he came at 
length to agree with that gentleman, he should candidly say bo. 

Mr. PocEKELL said he had lately been studying John Willis's system, of 
the ninth and tenth editions of which he had made copies, and having had 
the advantage of seeing Mr. Levy's Paper a day or two since, he had traced 
Willis's outlines for the words supposed to have been misread. He did not, 
however, find the slightest similarity of outline in the words supposed to 
have been substituted for the correct words, and therefore had no hesitation 
in saying that John Willis's system could not have been the one employed. 
John Willis's system was remarkably legible, as every outline showed both 
where vowels occurred and also where they did not occur. He wag disposed 
to agree with those who thought that the systems of that day were in- ' 
capable of being used for the rapid utterance of actors, and if Shorthand 
was used at all in connection with Shakespeare's plays it was probably in 
taking down the parts from the '* dictation" of the actors themselves. 

Mr. A. B. Spabehall, referring to the difficulty of deciphering Shake- 
speare's autograph, thought it not unlikely that badly-written manuscript 
of the original plays had led to the errors, which had been corrected in 
subsequent editions. 

Mr. J. G-. Petbie said that he had found very considerable difficulty, 
owing to the noise and other inconveniences of a theatre, in taking a strictly 
accurate Shorthand note of some of Mr. Irving's own speeches at the Lyceum, 
and therefore he concurred that it would be almost impossible for a Short- 
hand-writer to produce an accurate version of a Shakespearean play. He 
congratulated the Society on Mr. Levy's presence, and called attention to 
Mr. Levy's History of Shorthand^ in which he had advocated the formation 
of a Society of Shorthand- Writers somewhat on the model of this Society. 

Mr. Bbadshaw thought the instances of errors given in the Paper were 
very trivial ones, and scarcely bore out the idea of Stenographic employ- 
ment and blundering. 

Mr. CoBNELius Walfobd remarked that the suggestion of copies of 
Shakespeare's plays being made by writers from the (fetation of some one 
who would read from the original MS. was a very probable solution of the 
difficulty, as such a practice was certainly in vogue in Ancient Rome, when 
copies of the classical authoisi were so made by means of slave laboor, and 
were sold for a few pence, and that errors would creep in under such 
circumstances was only natural. 

A cordial vote of thanks having been accorded to the lecturer, 

Mr. Levy said he could have mentioned many other discrepancies had there 
been time, and could have referred to whole passages occasionally left out, 
as in the 1597 edition of " Romeo and Juliet." Possibly with the Short- 
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hands of the period the writers could not take down every word of a play, 
but the writers would take down a part and fill in from memory, which 
would be sufficient for the production of surreptitious copies. This opinion 
wag held strongly by Mr. Collier. Printers' errors could not account for 
the omission of whole passages of a play or for the transposition of passages. 
He had himself had great difficulty in taking notes of plays, and had had 
to attend twice or three times before he could make a satisfactory transcript 
of his notes. He was strongly of opinion that the plays of Shakespeare 
were published surreptitiously, notwithstanding the opinion put forward 
by Dr. Westby-Gibson. 

The eighth meeting of the third session was held at the Victoria 
Chambers, Chancery lane, on Wednesday evening, June 4th, Thomas 
Allen Reed, Esq., President, in the chair, and was devoted to the 
Exhibition of Stenographic Curios. Prior to the Exhibition Dr. E, F. 
Smith, United States ; Mr, E. Fox, New Zealand ; and Mr. C. M'Pherson, 
Cambridge, were elected members. 

The Annual Meeting was fixed for the 28th inst, and Mr. Thomas 
Allen Keed was nominated to fill the President's Chair a second year. 

STENOGRAPHIC CURIOS. 

A large number of Curiosities were then exhibited by the following 
gentlemen, and inspected by all present with great interest : — 

By Mr. Thomas Allen Reed, President : — A Bible (engraved by John 
Sturt) in Rich's System, generally called Wm. Addy's Bible. MS. 
books written in Phonography, and specimens of small writing on 
post-cards. Phonographic Notes (taken by the President) of a Speech 
by Charles Dickens, and a Letter from Dickens with reference to the 
Transcript of the Notes. Copies of " Penny Sheet" of Phonography. 
Copies of the Journal Officiel (Paris), and the Congressional Record 
(Washington), containing the Official Reports of the Debates of the 
French Chamber and the American Congress. A Contrivance for 
Writing without, turning over leaves. 

By Mr. Coenemtts Waleoed, Past President :— 1. MS. Copy of Timothy 
Bright's Characterie (1588), copied from the Bodleian Library by 
Mr. Edward Pocknell. 2. "Stenographic and Cryptographic.'* 
N[oah] B]ridges. 1659. 3. "Mercury; or. The Secret and Swift 
Messenger," by Bishop Wilkins. 1694. 4. " Tacheographie ; ou, 
L'Art d'Bscrite." Paris. 1681. Charies Al[ois] Ramsay. 5. Short- 
hand Dictionary [Mason's System as completed in 1707]. 6. The 
whole Book of Psalms in Metre, Rich*s Shorthand [the smallest 
Shorthand Book known]. 7. A MS. Shorthand Book of Psalms in 
Metre, system unknown, date 1774, 8. Proof Sheets of!Mr. Rock- 
weirs new work on Shorthand, to be published by the Educational 
Department, Washington Dt. 1884. 
Mr. Walford remarked : — 

" I have fine copies of Dix and Hopkins, but they are at the binder's. 
My other early Shorthand books are known to the members.** 

By Mr. A. B. Spaekhall, Librarian of the Shorthand- Writers' Association 
(by kind permission of the officers of the same), and by Mr. Kitson : — 
3 Copies of Bible in Taylor's Shorthand in Manuscript, written in 
1850, by Mr. J. T. Woods, President of the Association. An Italian 
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System by Dr. Tadeo Consoni, dated 1829. Pounded npou Taylor's, 
but with an adaptation of the 4 carves to salt the genios of the 
language, and a vowel scale. Stenographic. Duploye, par les Fr^res 
Duploye, reviewed recently by our esteemed President (T. A. Reed, 
Ksq.), in the columns of the Phonetic Journal, Alex. Melville Bell's 
"Reporter's Manual," containing the whole system, adapted for 
verbatim reporting, of ** Bell's Prize Phonetic Shorthand- Writing," 
1849. ** Shorthand Made Easy." A Locomotive System of Steno- 
graphy. No author's name furnished, but published by E. Stanford, 
Charing-cross. A system requiring an especial method of ruling 
12 squares within a square, and apparently giving a position for each 
letter of the alphabet, so that a stroke drawn from one letter position 
to that of the second letter indicates a syllable. Thos. Shelton's 
" Tachygraphy," 1674. "Academical Stenography," by T. Willianag, 
remarkable chiefly for the plates of mnemonical characters in colours 
with which it is illustrate 1826. A Copy of " Phonographic Exa- 
miner" for 1854. A Beautiful Specimen of Engraving on Stone. 
" Cadmus Britannicus ; or, Art of Writing Improved," by S. G. Bordley, 
probable date 1787. Dedicated to Sir Joseph Banks as President of 
Royal Society, an office held by him from 1777 to 1820, published 
30 years after its invention by a writer of Mason's system. Very 
ingenious and unique, as only two copies of it are known to exist, 
and neither of these is in British Museum. 

By Mr. A. B. Spasehall, from his own Library : — A Perpetual Calendar 
by Darenderocq, Engraved in 1787 by Pequet in Arabic. A German 
System, by Stolze, 1860. A German System, from Byrom's, 1817. 

By Mr. Hugh Jambs ; — 1. 1834. John Byrom, " Catechism of Shorthand." 
2. 1763. "The Alphabet of Reason." 3. 1774. John Palmer, *-A 
New Scheme of Shorthand" (Byrom's Improved). 4. 1775. York. 
Graves and Ashton, "The Whole Axt of Tachygraphy." 6. N. D., 
"Stenography; or. Art of Shorthand Perfected." 6. 1805, Oxford. 
Jeremiui Rich improved by Dr. Doddridge, "A System of Short- 
hand." 7. 1778. Thomas Gurney improved by Joseph Gumey, 
"Brachygraphy." 8. 1800. Norwich. William Harwin, «A New 
Easy and Expeditious System of Shorthand.'' 9. 1786. Samuel 
Taylor, " Essay intended to Establish a Standard for an Universal 
System of Stenography, 10. 1840, Llanymddyfri," "Troethawd ar 
Coelbren y Beirdd." 

By Mr Babnett (of Messrs. Barnett and Buckler, Chancery-lane : — Copies 
of several old Stenographic Systems, including those of Oxley, Gumey, 
Botley, Prosser, Taylor, &c. 

By Mr. Edwaed Pocknell: — A number of volumes of Stenog^raphic 
works, including a complete set of editions of " Phonography," begin- 
ning with Mr. Pitman's Sound-Sand of 1837, which, we may remark, 
was reprinted in Brown and Holland's Shorthand News in August^ 
1884b A number of editions of Gumey's system, beginning with the 
8th, were also among Mr. Pocknell's collection. The exhibit also 
included some American publications, viz.: Munson's, Graham's, 
Cross's, Lindsley's, Burns's, Scott-Browne's, Thornton's, and Curtis 
Haven's. Of histories of Shorthand Mr. Pocknell exhibited Gibbs's, 
AngeU's, Lewis's, Pitman's, Levy's, and Anderson's. A miscellaneous 
lot of volumes included a small Bible about 2 inches square and 1^ 
. inch thick, printed in the system of Rich ; and a MS. volume of the 
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Psalms of David, 16mo in Rich's system. Rich's Bible had been lent 
for exhibition by Mr. F. Lamb, Shorthand-writer, of Chancery-lane. 
By Dr. Westbt-Gibson :»— Manuscript Copies of several early Systems of 
Shorthand. Timothy Bright's *• Book of Titus," 1586, in an earlier 
method than the " Characterie" of 1588. Henry Reginald's " Crypto- 
graphic Shorthand," 1603, and his " Radiography" before 1628. 
John Willis's Earliest Alphabet, 1602. Thomas Archisden's System, 
ased very early in America. The Cipher of Mary Queen of Scots, &c. 



Shorthand -Writers' Association. 

The opening meeting of the Winter Session 1884-5 of this Association 
was held on Monday, the 27th October, when T. J. Woods, Esq., the 
President, gave the usual inaugural address. There was a good attendanee 
of members and friends at the meeting, which took place in the new room 
at Storey's Gate. 

The Peesident, who was loudly cheered on rising, asked for the 
indulgence of his audience if his remarks became somewhat discursive, 
because during the vacation he had been so much invalided as not to be 
able to read or write, and his medical a dviser had insisted that he must let 
his brain rest. He congratulated the members on their return from their 
holidays, with, as he hoped, renewed energy for the work of the winter. 
Speaking of holidays, he said he had received a curious and characteristic 
letter from his friend Mr. Blanchard, to whom he had sent as usual a 
notice of the meetings of the Association. Mr. Blanchard had said in his 
letter that he had taken a holiday this year for the first time for many 
years past, and that he bad had a very pleasant time of it for a month. In 
fact his own house had been given up to the plumber and painter, and he 
had migrated to the next door whilst the work was going on, and he had 
enjoyed the change exce^ingly. 

The Pbesident referred to the programme for the coming winter, 
particulars of which will be found .below, and said it would be observed 
that there was no ** shop " in it (except the lecture by Mr. Alfred Parker 
on " Stenographic Gleanings, in 1884"), and this was done designedly. 
They had had enough of discussions on rival systems of Shorthand, and 
were not improved by any of them. The programme had been drawn up 
with a view to a more general interest in the subjects of the lectures. 

He then related the incidents of his visit to Edinburgh during the 
vacation, and of the opening meeting of the Scottish Phonographic 
Association in the Odd Fellows' Hall in that city, at which Mr. Isaac 
Pitman had delivered an address. There were a thousand people present, 
the Lord Provost being in the chair. He, the President, was pleased to 
see such progress being made in the North. In one class there were as 
many as 250 members, though he stated that on inquiry afterwards he had 
ascertained that the proportion of learners who persevered until they were 
really proficient was not greater than one and one-eighth per cent. Aiiother 
peculiarity in Edinburgh, he observed, was that some of the young men 
as soon as they had got through the ** Phonographic Teacher,** began 
themselves to teach, and to advertise themselves as teachers of Shorthand— 
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a most pemicioos thing, of which there was too much in London, where 
he had heard of a professor who advertised not only to teach Shorthand, 
hut also to find situations for his pupils. 

The Pbesident then spoke of the eflfect of the telephone, and the 
invention hy which it was said that a message could he sent and the 
words gathered at the other end and recorded automatically, however fast 
they might be spoken. We had heard of similar machines from time to- 
time of late years, but none of them had come to any practical value, or 
interfered in any way with Shorthand. He alluded also to the many 
different systems of Stenography which were constantly being brought 
before the publip, and said that as an Association they were ready to give 
a patient and caieful hearing to any new matter which might be laid 
before them. The subject of spelling reform was also mentioned, the 
President remarking that it was necessary for those who were interested in 
this matter to educate all with whom they had to do to the point of 
adopting, or at least tolerating, the proposed reform. 

The President, after alluding in a very kindly manner to his inter- 
view with Mr. Pitman at Edinburgh, and to the perfect harmony of feeling 
which had been established between them, referred to the work of the 
Association, pointing out that it was a society of practical men, not 
learners, and that it held out every inducement to young men to join its 
ranks. Although its numbers were not very large, yet the single aim of 
the Council was the permanent benefit and mutual improvement of Short- 
hand-writers, and he hoped all would assist in the good work. As for 
himself, he would devote all the time and energy at his disposal to the 
welfare and progress of the Association. 

The vote of thanks was proposed by Mr. Needell, seconded by Mr.- 
Parker, and supported by Messrs. Neville and Wilkins, and carried 
unaniniously. 

The following is the programme of the weekly meetings (held each 
Monday) for the Winter Session 1884-5 : — November 10th, lecture, " A 
Glimpse of London Life 200 Years Ago," Mr. Harry Wilkins ; November 
17th, lecture, " A Meri'y Run through the United States and Canada in 
Search of Health and Amusement," Cornelius Walford, Esq. ; November 
24th, lecture, ** The Presidents of the United States," Mr. A. W. Kitson; 
December 1st, Council and Examination for Membership and Certificates ; 
December 8th, lecture, " Commercial Interests in the Mediterranean," 
C. Lempri^re, Esq., D.C.L. ; December 15th, lecture, " Some Suggestions as 
to the Growth of England,*' J. Redding Ware, Esq.; December 22nd, 
lecture, " Rambling Remarks, or a Little Run on the Continent, Personal, 
Topographical, and Anecdotal," J. F. Dillon Croker, Esq. j December 29th, 
Smoking Concert, under the direction of Mr. A. M. Watson ; January 5th, 
1885, New Year's addresses by the Vice-Presidents ; January 12tli, Council 
and Examination for Membership and Certificates; January 19tb, lecture, 
" Milton," Edward Keogh, Esq., Barrister-at-Law ; January 26th, Recitals, 
Grave and Guy, T. Turquand Fillan, Esq., Barrister-at-Law (on this 
occasion ladies will be invit^ed) ; February 2nd, Council and Examination 
for Membership and Certificates; February 9th, lecture, "Queensland, 
Personal Notes on Sports and Pastimes," William Senior, Esq. (Red- 
spinner) ; February 16th, " Stenographic Gleanings in 1884," Mr. Alfred 
Parker; February 23rd, Annual General Meeting; Saturday, February 
28th, Annual Dinner. 

John Douglas. 
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ANNUAL MEETING, 1884. 

The third annual meetiDg of this youthful but vigorous Society was 
held on Saturday, 28th June, at the offices of the President, Mr. Thomas 
Aiien Beed, in Cursitor-street, Chancery -lane. Among others present were 
Mr. Cornelius Walford, F.S.S., F.I. A., past President; Mr. Isaac Pitman 
and Mr. E. Pocknell, representing the Vice-Presidents; Dr. Westby- 
Gibson, Mr. J. B. Rundell, Mr. Theodore Wright, Mr. M. H. Lowe, Mr. 
W. Kitson, Mr. Francis Turner, Mr. A. B. Sparkhnll, and Mr. J. B. Eeene 
(Bath Journal), representing the Council ; Mr. H. H. Pestell, Hon. Secre- 
tary, and several Fellows and Associates, including Mr. T. Hill, Mr. Forman, 
Mr. Allen Beed, Mr. J. Miller, Mr. S. F. Harris, Mr. Christmas, Mr. A. H. 
Browne, Mr. S. A. Bradshaw, Mr. H. F. L. Masgar, Mr. H. W. L. Siglow, 
Mr. Thompson Cooper, &c. 

The Hon. Secretary (Mr. H. H. Pestell) read the following report : — ^The 
Council beg to report that, during the past year, 47 new members have 
joined the Society, and 10 have resigned, leaving the total number on 
the roll 163, as compared with 126 at the end of the previous year. At 
every ordinary meeting of the Council some one or more members were 
nominated, and at one meeting no fewer than 14 were elected. The 
nucleus of a Shorthand Library has been formed during the year, and 
about 130 books are now in the possession of the Society for reference by 
the members. Donations of volumes have been made by Mr. Isaac Pitman, 
Mr. N. A. Smith, Professor Everett, M. Delaunay, M. Plussky, M. Gu^nin, 
Mr. E. Pocknell, Mr. N. P. Heffley, Mr. J. H. Ford, Mr. T. A. Reed, 
Br. Westby-Gibson, Mr. C. Walford, Mr. A. L. Lewis, Mr. J. E. Rockwell, 
Mr. A. H. Brown, Messrs. Brown and Holland, Mr. Mattieu Williams, Mr. 
Longley, &c. The exhibition of stenographic curios at the June ordinary 
meeting revealed the fact that the members of the Society, individually, 
are in possession of a considerable number of works on Shorthand, and 
the Council hope that at no distant day the Library of the Society will 
be augmented from this source. When more ample funds are at the dis- 
posal of the Council, they hope to be able to enlarge the Library 
with purchased books, but at present they muse rely on donations of mem- 
bers and their friends. Eight foreign associates have been elected during 
the year. That class of members now numbers 19. They are resident in 
France, Germany, South Africa, New Zealand, America, Russia, Italy, 
Belgium, and elsewhere. The Society has also on its roll of members 
22 authors <)r inventors of published Shorthand systems. The second 
annual dinner of the Society was a very successful one, and representatives 
of all branched of the Shorthand profession attended, as well as the 
presidents of this London Societies, whose presence indicated the thorough 
accord existing aipong the Metropolitan Associations interested in the pro- 
gress of the art. • The Papers read during the year have been published as 
soon as practicable in the Society's magazine, Shobthand. They are of an 
interesting and valuable character, and, together with the discussions, will 
be of permanent interest to Shorthand writers. They comprise — Nov., 1883, 
** Shorthand as a Means of Mental Discipline," by Mr. T. A. Reed ; Dec, 
1883, " Copyright in Shorthand," by Mr. Francis Turner (barrister-at- 
law); Jan. 1884, "All-round Criticisms," by Prof. Everett, F.R.S., &c.; 
[" Shobthajtd," No. 17.— February, 1885.] 
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Feb., 1844, " Adaptation of Phonetic Shorthand to Foreign Langnages," by 
Mr. J. Fretwell; *'Dr. Bright's First EngUsh Sh(mhand (1588)," by 
Mr. E. Pocknell, and *' Illaitrations of Timothy Bright," by Dr. Westby- 
Gibson; March, 1884, *<Cnneiform Writing," by Mr. St. Chad Bos- 
cawen ; April, 1884, " Phonetic Writing and Legibility," by Mr. A. H, 
Browne ; May, 1884, *' Shakespeare and Shorthand," by Mr. Matthias 
Levy. The publication of the magazine monthUf wonld, in the view of 
many members, enhance its interest, but this change cannot be effected 
nntil the income of the Society is larger and more permanent. The 
balance sheet herewith presented givcB evidence that, with a little more 
promptitude amongst members in meeting the demands of the treasurer, 
the Council would be able to enlarge the scope of the Society's work 
to the advantage of all its members, and the Council earnestly hope that 
those members to whom this remark applies will aid them in their efforts 
in that direction. The magazine has been highly esteemed, and it is 
not too much to say that it has been the inducement to many members, 
especially the foreign associates, to join the Society. It is desirable, there- 
fore, on all grounds, that this publication should be fostered with eveiy 
care that the Society can afford, pecuniarily and otherwise, to bestow 
upon it. 

The audited balance sheet was then read by Mr. PesteU, in the absence 
of Mr. J. G. Petrie, the Treasurer. 

The Pbesidbnt (Mr. T. A. Reed), in proposing the adoption of the 
report and accounts, said thai the report was its own interpreter, and it 
was unnecessary that he should expound or enforce it. Their members 
had considerably increased, and if they went on in that way for a few yean 
they would become quite an imposing body (of course he did not mean in 
the* offensive sense). They would be looking out for better quarters, and 
perhaps considering what sort of palace they should erect on the Embank- 
ment. The Society offered a convenient medium of communication to 
those persons who were interested in the development of Shorthand as an 
art. During the past year he had endeavoured to induce some of his 
brethren among the Shorthand fraternity to join the Society, as hitherto 
the practical element had been somewhat wanting. A matter that the 
Council would have to consider was how to break down the opposition of 
those who objected to anything being done to foster the art, and the indif- 
ference of those who merely looked upon Shorthand as a means of nrntlnng' 
money. With regard to funds also, the Society was in a satisfactory con- 
dition, and the account balanced itself fairly well. As to the Journal 
which the Society published, he was sure it must be a great satisfaction to 
members to have an organ of that kind, and they were all much indebted 
to Dr. Gibson, who freely gave his services. They had also to thank Mr. 
Isaac Pitman, whom he was glad to introduce to the members on this 
occasion, for having been good enough to publish many of the proceedings 
of the Society in his Journal. This had been of great assistance to the 
Society, as it had the effect of making it known in a very much larger 
sphere. He hoped, also, that the publication of the proceedings had been 
of some value to Mr. Pitman's Journal, so that, as the Irishman said, the 
mutuality might not have been all on one side. (Applause.) 

Mr. Isaac Pitman (Vice-President) said he had been asked to second 
the report, and he did so with very great pleasure. It gave a gratifying 
account of the success of the Society during the past year, and he had no 
doubt that succeeding years would show a still greater increase. 
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The report was adopted without discnssion. 

Mr, CoBNBLiTis Walpobd stated that CoA^nel Demming had sent an 
invitation to the members to attend the forthcoming Congress in the 
United States at Harrisburg, and he intended to be present. 

The following " House List" for the ensuing year, prepared by the 
Council under the rules of the Society, was then submitted and unani- 
mously adopted, a ballot not being called for : — 

President — Thomas Allen Beed. 
Past President— CoTueMxis Walford, P.S.S., F.I.A. 

Vice-Presidents — Lord George Hamilton, M.P., E. Pocknell, Professor 
Everett, Isaac Pitman, P. S. Macliver, M.P., J. G. Petrie, W. H. Gumey- 
Salter. 

JEon, Treasurer — J. G. Petrie. Hon. Secretary — H. H. Pestell. 

Hon, Foreign Secretary — T. Anderson. 

Council— Z. E. Bailey, J. Westby- Gibson, J. B. Rundell, T. Wright, 
M. H. Lowe, E. A. Cope, Alfred W. Kitson, H. Wright, T. G. Clarkson, 
A. L. Lewis, F. Turner, T. Anderson, H. Findon, A. B. Sparkhall, W. 
MuUins, J. B. Eeene. 

Hon, Librarian — Hugh James. 

The formal business of the meeting being concluded. 

The Pbbsidbnt said, Mr. Isaac Pitman desired to take this opportunity 
of his visit to London to deliver a short address on " The Science of Short- 
hand.^' (Hear, hear.) He was sure the members would heartily welcome 
him (applause), and listen cheerfully to anything he might bring before 
them. 

Mr. PiTMAK said :^-The subject of my remarks will be, " The Science 
of Shorthand." The question has been raised if there is a science of Short- 
hand. Certainly there is. What is the science of astronomy ? It is a col- 
lection of all the truths, laws, and facts that are known respecting the suns 
and worlds of the universe. Are there any truths, laws, facts, and things, 
about which we can gain knowledge connected with Shorthand ? There 
are in the old school of Shorthand the letters of the alphabet, and in the 
new or Phonetic school the sounds of speech, to be represented ; and there 
are the signs available for writing them. There are laws by which these 
souDds are related to each other, there are customs or usages as to their 
occurrence in a particular language, and there are the relative values of 
the different signs as to ease of formation. If any knowledge is to be 
obtained respecting these things, then there is a knowledge or science 
of Shorthand. Science is knowledge, art is practice, handicrafb; art is 
the adaptation of science or knowledge to the purposes of life. 
Knowledge respecting the sounds of speech and the geometric signs, 
with an appended hook, circle, or loop, to represent them, constitutes 
the science of Shorthand. To acquire dexterity and accuracy in the use 
of these signs constitutes the art of Shorthand. 

To lessen my labour and the strain on your attention, I shall assume 
three things as axioms: — ^Detached in preference to joined vowels, the 
writing of the pairs of cognate consonants under one sign with a modifica- 
tion, and the admission of the double consonants 9, j into the alphabet of 
simple sounds. These preliminaries settled, we have first to consider the 
number of sounds -to be represented, and the frequency of their occur- 
rence in English. Any attempt to construct a Stenography on universal 
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principles, regardless of the facts of English speech, must fail. If in tbe 
progress of our investigation we direct our eyes only to the heavens, we 
shall strike our foot against a stone upon our own earth, and fall. Take, for 
instance, the two principles of forcing evfery consonant into organic pos- 
tion, whatever may be its effect on the writer ; and the writing of heavy 
signs for the voiced liquids m, n, I, r ; the breath forms of these four 
letters not occurring in English. Against these two stones Mr. Melville 
Bell struck his foot, and notwithstanding his wealth of Phonetic knpw- 
ledge, after only thirty years he is not known as a Stenographer. 

Having then nothing to do at present with vowels in the appropriation 
of the Stenographic material, and classing the eight pairs of allied conso- 
nants under eight signs, there are but sixteen letters to be considered :— 
four mutes, p^ t, 9, Ar; four continuants, /, ^, *,/; five liquids, », », j^, I, r; 
and three nondescripts or odd letters, «(;, y, A ; the first two of which are 
vowel-consonants, or consonants made from vowel», and A is a simple 
breathing. 

The next point to be investigated is the frequency of the occurrenoeof 
these sounds in English. I took the Leisure Hour for 1873, containing a 
variety of papers by different writers, and counted the occurrence of the 
letters or sounds in the first line of fifty-five columns. This experiment 
carried my calculation a little above 100 for the most frequent sounds. If 
I had pursued the subject to the extent of 1,000 the results would not have 
been different, for they agree with all my experience as a writer of Shorthand. 
(I may note in passing that you have made a very neat and necessary dis- 
tinction in your aimual reports and lists of members between a " Short- 
hand-Writer," one professionally engaged in the art, and a " Writer of 
Shorthand," one who merely uses it to save time and labour.) .The 
frequency of the letters is in this order, ranging from 110 to : — r 110, 
9 102, i 97, n 86, p 72, i 48, * 46, /41, m 31, ^ 24,/18, ^ 17, ta 13, All, 
y 7, y 0. 

There is in this calculation, as furnishing a basis for determining what 
letters ought to be expressed by an abbreviating principle in addition to its 
alphabetic sign, material enough to form a valuable paper. There is also 
a world of interesting associations in this Phonetic fanuly, in their various 
affinities, their likings and dislikings. Three of them, «, I, and r, may be 
called link-letters. They link themselves on to the others, either absolutely 
and make consonant diphthongs, as *' ^eak, Usp, lapse, st&j, hajtte, ha/ir, 
sJcooi, dXsIc, locJcs, «mart, snow, fence, sxims ; plaj, pra.j, glow, grow;" 
or, with the help of the obscure vowel they may make syllables ; as " tq^le, 
chapel, taper, caper, mvLScle, hvLzel." M and n are not only side by side 
in the alphabet, but, like loving sisters, they walk through the language 
hand in hand. These affinities must be regarded in the selection of signs 
to represent the sounds, so that the letters may run easily into each other 
as the sounds do. 

If we can decide on appropriating some half-dozen of the few signs at 
our disposal to as many letters, and if we can discover some general prin- 
ciple by which the classes of letters shall be represented, we shall find 
the whole thing done to our hands, a Shorthand alphabet made for ni 
by the nature of the sounds and signs, and awaiting our acceptance and 
practice. 

There are two sources of information here, the history of Shorthand 
as an art, and the science of phonetics as determining the classes and 
affinities of the several sounds. Our ^igns are only three, a right hne, and 
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a curre line bending to the right and to the left The directions in which 
these strokes may be written are only four, perpendicular, horizontal, • 
sloping to the right, and sloping to the left ; with an additional straight 
stroke written upwards. We have then only 3 X 4 = 12 signs for 16 con- 
sonants. Let ns see what can be done in accommodating the one to the 
other. The soft and beautiful female sounds must be married to the hard, 
unyielding geometric si^s, or there will be no progeny, no resulting art 
of Shorthand. There is a deficiency of four signs. As n has no mate in 
English, we can give its heavy form to the related g. The three nonde- 
scripts can be supplied with upstroke signs, commencing with an append- 
age; thus, i/ voy ^ y, ^ A; and the breathing may also have the 

same sign reversed, or written downwards ; thus, / A. It happens that 
these four consonants are the rarest in the lang^uage. This may reconcile 
us to the writing of a compound sign for three of them. 

The history of Shorthand determines the signs for six of these sounds, 

I ^» V./« ^"^ m, ^^ n, / r, ^ I; and the science of Phonetics points 

to the use of the straight line for the straight, hard, mute consonants 
Ps t, g, k; and the bending curve for the continuant sounds/, d, s,f. It 
also directs us to write sounds of a like nature by signs of a like nature, or 
in the same direction. Obedience to these two laws tends to the legibility 
of the writing. 

In these facts and principles we have the means of forming a Short- 
hand alphabet. They are like the deciphering of two or three words 
in an inscription in an ancient unknown language, they form a key for 
reading the whole inscription. 

The frequency of r and s, which stand highest on the list of letters, is 
a reason for giving to each two signs, an upward and downward stroke 
for r, and a joining circle for s, in addition to its alphabetic sign. 

These six index letters (which Mr. Pitman had placed on the blackboard 
in the places which they occupy in the entire alphabet), and the phonetic 
and graphic laws to which I have referred, point to the following arrange- 
ment for the remaining six unappropriated signs (which were then written 

on the blackboard in their respective places), \ ^, / g, — ^t ( d,) '» 

^ f. Add the corresponding voiced letters (then written on the 

blackboard), and we get the following arrangement of signs and 
sounds : — 

(( O «>) 

w, y, h. 

Here (pointing to the blackboard) behold .the Shorthand alphabet of 
nature and of history, prepared for your use ! Its practical value is con- 
^rmed by forty-four years* experience of hundreds of thousands of writers, 
of whom your eminent chairman is the head. 

On the motion of the Pbesidbnt, a vote of thanks was awarded to 
Mr. IMtman for his address. 

In the evening the President and Mrs. Heed entertained the members 
of the Council and some friends at their residence at Upper Hornsey Rise, N. 
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Thb first meeting of the fourth session (1884-5) of the Shorthand 
Society was held at Victoria Chambers, 55, Chancery-lane, on Wednesday, 
November 5th, 1884, Mr. Isaac Pitman, Vice-President, in the chair. 

The following new members were elected : — 

G^rge Ager, LL.D., author of numerous Telegram Codes, 1, Foulden- 
road. Stoke Newington ; Messrs. T. Jackson, 154, Tachbrook-street, S. W. ; 
W. Boss, 160, Upper Warwick-street, Liverpool; F. Parkinson, 128, 
High-street, Eingshind, Dalston; E. J. Singleton, Bed Hall, Leeds; 
L. H. Bruce, 24, Parker-street/ Westminster, S.W. ; and Geo. B. Bishop, 
President of the Law Stenographer's Association of New York. 

Donations of books for the society's library were made : — 

Mr. Isaac Pitman, "The Phonetic Journal," vol. 3; Mr. George 
B. Bishop (New York), "Outlines of a Modified Phonography" (1884); 
Dr. Ziebig (Dresden), pamphlets on German systems of Shorthand; 
Mr. Cornelius Walford, "New York State Stenographer's Proceedings" 
1880-83 i Mr. N. P. Heffley (New York), old editions of Phonography, 
and "Graham's Handbook;" Mr. T. A. Beed, "Leaves from Note-Book," 
vol. 1; Mrs. Bumz (New York), "Phonic Shorthand" (1884); Mr. J. 
Lowe (Newcastle), "Stenography," by author (1884); Mr. Alfred H. 
Browne, Stokes on " Bapid Writing and Memory ;" and Julius £. Bock- 
well (Washington), " Bibliography of Shorthand," &c., published by the 
N.S. Bureau of Education. 

In the unavoidable absence of the President, Mr. T. Allen Beed, Mr. 
Cornelius Walford, Past President, gave an account of his recent visit to 
America, and of the Shorthand Conventions of New York, Harrisburg, 
and Toronto, which he attended as the Delegate of this society. The 
Paper was entitled : — 

BEPOBT ON THE SHOBTHAND CONVENTIONS IN THE 

UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 

By Cobnelius Walfobd, Past President. 

If I appear before you to-night resembling, at first sight, a military 
hero, in all the glory of his war medals, let me promptly say that such 
honours as they represent have been gained in the most peacefxil manner ; 
they are, in truth, but the membership badges of the several Conventions 
I have attended, and have been presented to me as your delegate fi'om this 
Society.i 

The Congresses, or Conventions, to use an American term, which I have 
attended are the following : — 

1. The New York State Stenographer's Association. 

2. The Internatiox^al Association ^of Shorthand- Writers. 

3. The Canadian Shorthand Society. 

In the United States it is customary for all the learned professions to hold 
Conventions periodically, usually annually; and generally in the town 
where the President resides ; or in the case of large cities in some of the 
numerous resorts for summer residence which there abound. I believe the 
plan to be a most excellent one, if nothing more formal than the mere 
exchange of ideas resulted. But usually the proceeding^ take the shape of 
a permanent recoi-d for future reference, and for the edification of members 
who could not be present. 

It will be convenient to speak of the above Conventions individually, as 
they each present features peculiarly their own. 
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THB NEW YOBE 8TATB STBNOaBAFHIO ASSOCIATION. 

The ninth annual meeting of this association, I helieve the oldest 
association of Shorthand-writers in the United States, was held at the 
Laurel House (Hotel), in the Catskill Mountains, on Tuesday, the 19th of 
August, 1884, under the presidency of Mr. Theodore C. Kose, Official 
Stenographer to District Courts of Norwich, State of New York. 

The proceedings of this Association from its fourth meeting, held at 
Saratoga Springs in 1879, are in print. I am enahled, by the kindness of 
some of its members, to make up a set of these for our library. I already 
have a set for my own. The meeting of 1880 was held at Syracuse, N.Y. ; 
that of 1881 at Buffalo; 1882 in New York ; 1883 at the pretty town of 
Watkins, on the Hudson River, ^e association then consisted of 39 
ordinary members and 62 honorary. 

The Catskill Mountains are beautifully situat<ed on the west bank of 
the Hudson river, one of the most charming rivers in the world. These 
mountains afford a famed summer resort for the New Yorkers, and abound 
in fine hotels where many hundreds live and find health and amusement 
during the summer months when the city is unbearable. The " Laurel 
House" is one of the most frequented of these hotels. The view from the 
back is most superb, and the Falls are a very especial feature. It will be 
remembered that it was in the Catskill that Irving located his Rip Van 
Winkle for his fifteen years' nap. 

The attendance of members was not large, in fact various circumstances 
combined to make it unusually small. What it lacked in numbers it fully 
compensated for in enthusiasm. A more able, I may say brilliant, body of 
professional gentlemen it has rarely been my privilege to meet. They are 
all men who once seen are not soon forgotten. They gave me a very warm 
reception,^ and were enthusiastic in their inquiries regarding Mr. Isaac 
Pitman, Mr. Reed, Mr. Pocknell, and other members of our Society. 
Mr. Isaac Pitman is held in great veneration all through the continent of 
America and Canada ; he is regarded as the Father of Shorthand. All the 
systems now promulgated there are based upon phonography. 

The opening Address of the President was of a most practical character, 
and so, speaking generally, were the Papers which followed. The simple 
fact is, that this association was founded, and is maintained, in view of pro- 
tecting the status of the profession of Shorthand-writers.^ Its members 
largely consist of gentlemen and ladies who hold the positions of steno- 
graphers to the comrts of law and to other public departments. Such officers 
do not exist in the United Kingdom at present. In most of the States of 
America the several law courts have official reporters, who are paid liberal 
salaries and emoluments, to take full note of all cases heard before such 
courts. 

The Papers read were on " Technical Reporting," by Mr. George H. 
Thornton of Buffalo, a Past-President of the Association, Stenographer of 
the Supreme Court, Eighth Judicial District, and of the County and Sur- 
rogate Courts of Niagara, Genesee and Wyoming Counties;^ on "Steno- 
graphers to the Boards of Supervisors," by Mr. R. H. Lansing of Ro- 
chester, State of New York; on "Stenographic Laws,** by Mr. S. C. 
Rodgers (Rodgers and Ruso, Court Stenographers of Troy and Albany), 
who was President of the association in ISS), and who has contributed to 
ite transactions a most valuable series of Papers on the " Laws affecting 
Shorthand Writers" in the several States of the Union ; and who year by 
year reporte changes and new enactments with a vigilance characteristic of 
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hii profession ; " Salaries of Lady Sfcenographers,*' by Miss Jeanette Bal- 
lantyne. Law Stenographer, Surrogate Oonrt, Rochester, New York ; 
" Humoroos Incidents in Law Reporting," by the President ; ** Phonetic 
Reform,** by Eliza B. Bumz, of New York City, authoress of a long list of 
Shorthand works, mostly educational ; one by Mr. Bishop^ on " Nelson's 
System of Shorthand Writing ;** and one on ** Early Systems of Short- 
hand known in America," — the latter being the only attempt made to deal 
with the literature of Shorthand, or reference to the fact that any early 
history of the art existed; and for that attempt I was myself re- 
sponsible. 

These Papers will all appear in due course in the proceedings of the 
association. The next meeting will be at the International Hotel, Niag^ara 
Falls, in August, 1885, under the Presidency of Mr. Little. 

THE INTEBNATIONAL ABBOOIATIOV OF BHOBTHAND WBITEBS. 

The meeting of this association in the quiet city of Harrisburgh, the 
capital of Pennsylvania, may be regarded as quite an event in the history 
of Shorthand. Never probably had so large an assembly of stenographers 
been brought together. The number of delegates in attendance was 
estimate at 100; many came later. They came from nearly all the 
States of the Union, and from Canada. Never was a more successful 
meeting anywhere. Very much of this success was due to the untiring 
efforts of Col. Henry C. Demming, its President.' Col. Demming holds 
the position of Official Reporter to the Courts of the District of Harris- 
burgh. His professional offices are in the Court House. Everything 
5 resents a most business-like aspect. It is like Gumey's in miniatore. 
!he click of the type-writers in the several rooms lends an air of 
animation. 

This was the fourth meeting of this association. The use of the 
Chamber of Representatives was granted for the occasion. The Attorney- 
General of the United States (Hon. Benjamin Harris Brewster), had un- 
dertaken to deliver an address of welcome, but at the last moment ^was 
prevented from being present. Addresses were delivered by the Governor 
of the State of Pennsylvania (Hon. Robert E. Pattison), and by the Mayor 
of the city (Hon. S. H. Wilson). Your delegate was called upon to 
respond to these most cordial Addresses, but I was prevented by defective 
railway connections from being present in time to perform the duty, which 
was ably discharged by Mr. George H. Thornton. I most fully appreciated 
the honour intended. The Governor of the State gave a brilliant recep- 
tion to the members at his official residence on the evening of the first 
day's sitting.? 

The sittings of the Congress extended over two days. The Papers were 
of a very practical character. Here is a pretty frill enumeration : " The 
Profession," •* Fledgelings," " The Profession in Colorado." " What Consti- 
tutes a good Stenographer," ** Defence of the Minute Test>" "Waste 
Labour in Shorthand Writing," ''Qualifications of a Stenographer," 
'• Proper Rates for Professional Shorthand Services," " The Future Sys- 
tem of Shorthand," "Importance of Securing Greater Uniformity in 
Shorthand Writing," "Shorthand Logic," *• Shorthand Legishition.'* 

On this occasion the literature of Shorthand was permitted to claim 
some space in the programme for the first time. I had been invited to 
prepare a Paper specially for the occasion, and gave one on " Shorthand 
Literature of England and America." This Paper contiuned a compre- 
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hensiye review of Shorthand literature and libraries : an elaborate statis- 
tical review of the circulation of best known Shorthand systems, espe- 
cially of phonographic publications; but I could not fail to notice that 
the subject aroused no especial interest. I was reminded of the adver- 
tisement of the famous American Pill, which did not go " fooling around/' 
but attended strictly to business. The American Shorthand-writers keep 
mainly in view the dollars resulting from their labours. They will per- 
haps in time learn something of the interesting literary surroundings of 
Shorthand. There were also other Papers on more or less cognate sub- 
jects, as "Shorthand in Relation to Intellectual Culture — the world's 
work," " Shorthand in Relation to Education," and "A Modern Aspect of 
Phonographic Journalism." 

There was one section of the proceedings which attracted a good deal of 
attention, and that was "Writing Machines." Here was exhibited a large 
array of type-writers of great variety. The type-writer has become the 
almost necessary adjunct of the prof essional stenographer on the American 
continent. It relieves him practically from the drudgery of transcript — of 
^'extending" his notes into longhand. He either reads from his note-book 
to the operator on the type- writer, or it is done for him. A plain tran- 
script is thus secured, from which several copies can be quickly obtained, 
by the use of copying-ink, either before or after revision. Profession^ 
experts (mostly ladies; are trained to this work, and produce usually from 
50 to 60 words per minute — sometimes many more. In this department 
two Papers were read : "A Growing Field for Type-writer Operators," and 
" Wrinkles in Type-writing." 

In this department was also exhibited Mr. Bartholomew's Reporting 
Machine, It is a wonderful production — wonderful in its simplicity, as 
well as in its possible accomplishments. I saw its inventor several times 
record 160 words per minute, from matter read to him out of the news- 
papers of the day, by persons of whom there could be no suspicion of 
collusion. This, too, was several times accomplished in the Pulman car 
while travelling at a rapid speed. The machine, known familiarly as 
** Biirtholomew s Stenograph," resembles a small type-writer, but it seems 
to have this advantage, that any number of keys can be operated upon 
simultaneously. Thus, the letters forming a word, providing they do not 
exceed 10 in number, the number of digits on the two hands, appear to 
be struck at the same moment by an experienced hand. The records, 
in the form of dots and short strokes combined, are produced on long 
narrow slips of paper, worked off a reel on precisely the same plan as 
some of the newsroom telegraphs (Morse's, I believe) are worked in this 
country. These, not being in words, have to be translated by trained 
operators ; but being purely mechanical, if the operator has recorded cor- 
rectly the transcriber can have no hesitation. The operator himself read 
off the slips with great facility. When the machine can produce letters 
instead of dots and strokes it will have accomplished results for which 
many have striven without success. Whether this will ever be accomplished 
remains a problem. 

Looking at the machine in its present state of completeness, what are 
its advantages ? All that it records is passed through the brain of the 
operator — ^here it has a decided advantage over the machines which purport 
to record every sound uttered. With these last there must be extensive 
after-revision, as all who are engaged as practical reporters well know. 
Here, if the operator can possibly condense and render the text gram- 
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matic^lly, as he proceeds all that follows is simple ia the last degree. 
Bat this inYolves high mental, as well as mechanical, skill. At 160 
words per minute, taking the words to average five letters each, when 
spelled phonetically there is needed 800 operations. Can the mind 
have capacity to spare for the process of revision ? and how long at a time 
can the process he continued ? Mr. Bartholomew is a qniet unassuming 
gentleman. He appeared to make no effort; hut he had only to follow 
the measured pace of the reader in the tests I speak of. He seemed to 
think he could revise simultaneously when called upon to do so. I 
observed that the stenographers present did not appear to g^eet the inven* 
tlon very cordially. A^e they i^rald that the dollars and cents are in 
danger? I do not think so. 

I have said nothing about the personnel of the members of this Con* 
vention. Many of the authors of the Papers read exhibited great fitmiliarity 
with the subjects ; others, and these were the majority, gave the impression 
of a first, and sometimes rather crude, attempt. Of course the training of 
stenographers is to record the speeches and doings of others. But there is 
no reason why a reporter, who must be a scholar if he is to do his work 
effectively, should not also be a reader and an orator. I noticed the power 
of expression which some of the New York State stenog^phers possessed, 
Bodgers for instance. He has recorded speeches until the force of language 
has become eng^fbed in his nature. Every young reporter may cultivate 
a like talent. I hope it is hardly necessary to add that the remarks here 
made are offered in the most friendly sense. There were present many 
skilled stenographers, holding positions as official reporters either in Con- 
gress, in State Legislatures, or as Court Stenographers. The brevity and 
neatness of some of the note-books produced were very striking. Some of 
these gentiemen seemed to think that 200 words per minute in emei^^cies 
was no very extraordinary performance. 

There was one gentleman present whom I felt a very great desire to 
see — namely, Mr. Julius Ensign Rockwell, of Washington, the compiler of 
the Shorthand Bibliography, which we were all so glad to welcome in the 
early part of the present year. He is an unassuming, in fact rather bashful, 
but good>looking, young man. It was surprising to me that one so juvenile 
should have accomplished so much, particularly in a line which has hereto- 
fore found but little favour in America. I do not think the results of 
his labours are by any means appreciated in his own country. Let me 
again assure him that we in Europe largely appreciate what he has done 
for us. 

In the arrangement of this Convention it had been pindentiy re- 
membered that many of the delegates were giving up a portion of their 
summer vacation to it. Hence there was a happy blen<Ung of *' excursions" 
with the more severe business of the prog^ramme. The first of these waste 
the model farms of CoL James Young, of Middleton,^ taking the Pennsylvania 
Steel Works on the return journey. The next day's excursion was one of 
great interest— it was to the Battle-field of Gettysburg, taking the United 
States Indian School (at Carlisle) by the way. The third day was devoted 
to the Caves of Luray (in Virginia). In order to clear off the work for this 
last day's excursion it had been arranged that an evening session should be 
held on the second day. The excursion train did not return until 11 
o'clock p.m., but the session was still held, and we were hard at work in 
the Chamber of Representatives till long past midnight. 

No report on this Convention would be at all complete which failed to 
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make especial mention of the exertions of Messrs. Brown and HoUand (Mr. 
Brown and Mrs. Holland), the acting, and ever active* secretaries.^ Upon 
them necessarily falls much of the preliminary work in advance of the 
Conventions, nearly all the details incident to the sittings, and the care 
required to carry the proceedings through the press for puhlication — to say 
Bothing of makmg the financial ends meet. 

THB CANAPIAK BHOBTHAin) SOCIBTT. 

The third Anniversary, Convention, and Conversazione of this society 
was held in the Normal School of the h^iutifnl city of Toronto, on Friday, 
the 12th September, 1884. The President, Mr. E. E. Horton, delivered a 
Terv practical and effective address, especially reviewing the circumstances 
of Canada in relation to the development of ohorthand-writers. The really 
moving genius in this society is Mr. Thomas Bengough, and he is ably sup- 
ported by Mr. Frank Yeigh, editor of The CosmopoUtJM Shorthcmd Writer. 
The attendance was not by any means numerous, not exceeding twenty or 
thirty members and delegates. The objects for which the society had been 
founded were the promotion and protection of the interests of the Short- 
hand profession in Canada. A suggestion of mine to graft on the study 
of the literature of Shorthand was adopted, after a good deal of discussion ; 
and I also suggested other means for extending the basis of the society's 
operations — for it has not proved an entire success on the limited lines 
originally adopted. 

The same idea of setting up strong restrictive barriers agiunst outside 
intruders which I had observed to prevail in the New York State Associa- 
tion was to be seen here. It was, in fact, an open subject of complaint 
that unqualified stenographers were constantly cutting in, and not only 
reducing the tariff by under-charges, but, worse than all, bringing the 
profession into disrepute by incompetent work. I ventured to suggest that 
the ''shutting out" plan rarely succeeded, and that it was better to bring 
all aspirants within we range of this societv, and impress upon them the 
importance, the duty, of efficiency; and toat with the development of 
competent stenographers the demand for these wocdd continue to increase. 
The question is one upon which much may be said on both sides. I think 
efficiency always prodaims itself in the long run. 

The papers on the programme, most of which were read, were the follow- 
ing : — " The present Legal Status of the Shorthand Profession in Canada,'' 
" The present position of Shorthand Amanuenses in Canada, as to their 
number and ssJaries, and their relation to the professional stenographer," 
'* Business methods for Amanuenses," " The Technical Skill and Knowledge 
required by the Profeenonal Beporter," *' The Relation of Stenographers to 
the Spelling Bsform," ''Shorthand and the Press," "The Shorthand of 
John Willis." Mr. Thomas Bengough read a most instructive summary of 
the replies of a number of business and professional men to whom he had 
addressed inquiries as to what improvements they considered might be 
made in the qualification of amanuenses. It was made apparent from these 
that there is much scope for the employment of stenographers in business 
capacities in Canada, but it was also clear that many mdifferent young 
men had been attempting to hold positions for which they were not fitted. 

The Conversazione in the evening session (under the presidency of 
W. H. Orr) was one of the most enjoyable portions of the proceedings, and 
was very lai^ely attended, especially by ladies. Amongst those who took 
part in it were the Hon. Edward Blake, the able Minister of Fipance 
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ander the late Goyernment, and his hrother, Judge Blake ; also the Mm yor 
of the City (Mr. Boswell), and myself.^*^ I dwelt mostly upon the value of 
Shorthand in the administration of jastice and the despatch of pahlic 
business. Mr. Edward Webb, an English stenographer, who was present, 
gracefully acknowledged the address of welcome delivered by the Mayor. 
There were singing, recitations, and, by no means least, '* crayon sketches" 
by Mr. J. W. Bengough^ wherein the personal peculiarities of those who 
had delivered addresses were taken off with admirable humour, and so 
ended a most pleasant day. 

Note 1.— Vide Board Minute, 7th of May, 1884. "Eesolved unani- 
mously that Mr. C. Walford, Past President, be requested to represent the 
society at the International Congress, America, and present the cordial 
salutations of the members to that body." I held a like authority from 
-Mr. Woods, the respected President of the Shorthand- writers' Society, and 
from Mr. Isaac Ktman and Professor Everett. 

Note 2. — The thermometer was continuously over 100. The attendance 
of Dr. Thornton was called in many times — always to get me something 
cool to drink. I drank anything and everything that was moist. 

Note 3 — ^Vide its rules, Art. ii. " This association is organisBd for the 
purpose of establishing and maintaining a proper standard of efficiency in 
the profession, and of uniting in fellowship the stenographers of the State 
of New York," &c., &c. 

Note 4. — ^Mr. Thornton is a bright man, with a vast fund of humour. 
He has visited England, and I much regret we did not know of his pre- 
sence here. He is the author of The Modem 8tenogra,pher, a copy of 
which and of the portrait of the author I lay upon the table. Dr. Thornton, 
already referred to, is his brother. 

Note 6. — Mr. George B. Bishop is stenographer to the Board of the 
Stock Exchange in New York — a most responsible position. He is the 
author of Outlines of a Modified Phonography , a copy of which I lay upon 
the table. It is worthy of most careful attention. I owe Mr. Bishop many 
thanks for attentions received in America and since ; and now have the 
pleasure of proposing him for membership in our society. [He has been 
elected. — ^Ed.] 

Note 6. — I desire to put on record my personal thanks to Colonel Dem- 
ming, who did so much to make my stay in his city agreeable. 

Note 7. — There were a great many thirsty souls about that evening — I 
was one. The lemonade, served in unlimited quantities, was superb. 

Note 8. — ^Who of us does not remember the fine Aldemey breed, and 
its produce in the shape of splendid new milk — with something in it ? — and 
the fruit, and the splendid hospitality ? 

Note 9. — I owe them my personal thanks. They have commenced to 
f oxmd a Shorthand Reference Library. I have sent them some twenty 
duplicates ; I hope our friends here will lend a helping hand. 

Note 10. — It seemed to me but a proper recognition of the value of 
Shorthand in the transaction of public business that statesmen should 
attend on such an occasion. 



Some pleasant and interesting discussion followed, and a vote of thanks 
was unanimously given to Mr. Walford for having attended the various 
Conventions as the representative of this society, as well as for the enter- 
taining and useful Report he had given them on his return. 
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Tbe second meeting of the fourth session of the Shorthand Society was 
held on Wednesday, Decemher 3rd, 1884, at Yictoria Chambers, 55^ 
Chancery-lane, Mr. Thohas Allen Beed, President, in the chair. 

The following new members were elected : — 

Messrs. J. Gliddon, care of Messrs. Gumey and Co., 26, Abingdon- 
street, S.W.; F. Hill, 15, Carlton-road, Maida Vale, N.W.; H. Ambler, 
36, South Hill Park, Hampstead, N.W.; and M. Armitage, Post Office, 
Batley. 

Donations of books for the society's library were made as follows : — 

By Mr. Matthias Levy, " Shakespeare and Shorthand," " Syllabic 
Writing;" Mr. Armitage, ** Mayor's Shorthand," by Mr. P. Parkinson. 

The President's Address, unavoidably postponed from the opening 
meeting of the session, was then delivered. It was entitled : — 

THE EARLY HISTORY OP PROFESSIONAL SHORTHAND 

WRITING IN ENGLAND. 

By Thomas Allen Reed, President of the Shorthand Society, 

The Shorthand-writer is generally supposed to be a development of 
modem times. In one sense this is true, but in another sense it is far 
Arom true. I suppose there are few professions that can -boast of a more 
respectable antiquity than that of the stenographer. Whether the arc 
was practised by the Egyptians I cannot say : they had, indeed, their easy 
current hand as distinguished from the more stately hieroglyphic writing; 
but this could hardly have enabled them to write with anything approach- 
ing the rapidity of speech, and I am not aware that they had any method 
for recording orations as they were delivered. But the Shorthand-writer, 
in the strict sense of the term, certainly wielded his stylus in the Roman 
forum and the Senate, and many a classical production has owed its pre- 
servation to his labours. We have, then, a history to appeal to, and are 
not open to the reproach so often thrown at the man who never had a 
grandfather. In comparison with our literary ancestors, William the 
Conqueror and his " rabble rout" are mere parvenus. 

But I have no intention of tracing our lineage so far back as the days 
of Cicero or Demosthenes. To confess the truth, I am afraid that we 
-should meet with some rather serious gaps in our backward journey which 
we should find it difficult to bridge over, and the proofs I should have to 
advance of our being, as it were, in the right line of apostolic succession 
might not be accepted as indispensable. It will be safer, therefore, to 
iusume that somewhere and somehow the line of descent, though not 
always traceable, has been unbroken, and that Smith and Jones, who 
have to-day been recording in their note-books words of wisdom, or the 
reverse, in the High Courts of Justice, are the legitimate descendants of 
Cains and Balbus, who stenographed Cicero^s orations in the Roman Senate. 
My object will be to discover the line where it first appears, longo 
iniervallo, in our own country, and to trace it onwards to our own day. 

And here let me distinguish between Shorthand-writers and writers of 
Shorthand. I do not, of course, include in my sketch persons who may 
have learned Shorthand for ttieir own private use or amusement. For one 
who has acquired a knowledge of the art for professional purposes, hundreds 
probably have learned it without the remotest intention of so applying it ; 
and how many have begun its study and even made some pn^ress in it 
and then dropped it altogether only those can judge who have been 
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largely engaged in Shorthand teaching. Their name, helieve me, is le^oa. 
I refer now only to those who have made the nse of Shorthand (Shorthand 
as we now nnderstand it, not a mere abbreviated longhand), in taking 
down legal and other proceedings, speeches, lectures, sermons, and the 
like, a means of livelihood, devoting to it the whole, or, at all events, a 
considerable portion of their working honrs. 

As might be expected, there is very little reference in the early English 
systems of Shorthand, the first of which, as yon know, appeared in 1588, to 
the nse of the art professionally. Taking notes of sermons is one of the 
most prominent nses to which it appears to have been applied, and hence 
the many abbreviations found in the early systems suitable (or supposed to 
be) for tiiat purpose. Students were also invited to use it for making 
extracts, and for taking notes of lectures ; and statesmen and men of 
business were told how, by these cunningly-devised symbols, they might 
shorten time and lengthen life, and at the same time keep their affairs 
more or less secret. 

Weston, in his Dedication to the Hon. Oharles Delafiiye (ed. 1727) 
says, *'The great use of Shorthand in your employment under Gbvem- 
ment» for the speedy despatch of public affiurs, and accurately preserving 
many things of the greatest importance, makes me hope that tiie present 
work, though small, will not be unacceptable ;" and in his Pre&ce he says 
that the art is " useful to all sorts of persons, especially to those in great 
business, such as members of Parliament, ministers of State, gentlemen of 
the clergy, law, and other professions, both for despateh in what thev 
write .... and for taking down speeches, sermons, trials, plays, &c. * 
Nothing is here said about the Shorthand-writer proper. There is at the 
end of the work a testimonial as to the excellence of the system from 
nineteen persons whose names are given. They include four " esquires," 
the Warden of Winchester College, five " gents,** one architect, one grocer, 
one wine-cooper, two distillers, and one writing-master; but no profes- 
sional Shorthand-writer. It is evident from all the early literature on the 
subject that Shorthand authors contemplated a very general, and not an 
exclusive, or even chiefly professional, use. They were at daggers drawn 
as to the merits of their respective systems, and sent each other the most 
heroic challenges through the medium of the newspapers of the day. 
Hardly less fierce than the conteste of the ancient theologians over the 
homo-ousicm and the homouousian doctrines, when, as it has been said, 
Christendom was rent in twain on the question of a diphthong, were the 
battles of Shorthand authors (Byrom and Weston to wit) and their dis- 
ciples, over hooks and dots and circles. But in the history of these 
struggles, of which we have some amusing details, we hear very little of 
men who used Shorthand, as it is now used, as a means of livelihood. 
Perhaps they were too sensible to be drawn into useless squabbles, or were 
too intent on earning their guineas by the system they knew, to have 
leisure .or inclination For..minute comparisons with other systems of which 
they were ignorant — a state of mind of which we know something, in 
regard to matters stenographic, in our day. 

It had not occurred to me to go back for illustrations of professional' 
Shorthand writing to an earlier period than the publicataon of Timothy 
Bright's Shorthand in 1588 ; but Dr. Westby-Gibson has called my atten- 
tion to a very interesting instance of what he thinks may be called profes- 
sional stenographic work at a considerably earlier date, the stenographer 
being no less a personage than John Jewel, afterwards Bishop of Salisbury, 
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tUe dlstingfuished religions reformer. In the biographical sketch of the 
life of this prelate, appended to the Parker Society's edition of his works, 
it is stated that when the celebrated Peter Martyr, with some other foreign 
reformers, was invited to England, and made Professor of Divinity at 
Oxford, Jewel diligently attended his lectures and reported them. And 
when, in 154^, Peter Martyr held a solemn disputation (which was in 
Tjatin, and lasted five days) with Chedsey, Tresham, Morgan, and others 
on the Sacraments, Jewel, who, it is said, had "devised a kind of Short- 
hand by which he could almost perfectly follow a speaker," acted as his 
notarius. Again, when many of the English reformers were exiles at 
Strasburg, and Peter Martyr was lecturing on the Book of Judges, Jewel, 
who had followed his teacher, was one of his most diligent auditors. 
** He took down," we are told, " the substance of what was said, before 
dinner conned it over with Martyr, and after dinner made a fair copy, in 
almost exactly the words in which the commentary upon Judges was 
afterwards printed." Jewel also acted as a notary at the great disputa- 
tions of Cranmer, Latimer, and Ridley, at Oxford in 1554, on the Sacra- 
ment of the Altar. These disputations were partly in Latin and partly in 
English. At Cranmer's disputation four notaries were choseu, whose 
names are recorded — Mr. Say and Mr. White for the dominant party, and 
Mr. Jewel and Mr. Gilbert Mounson for Cranmer. At Kidley's disputa- 
tion on the following day this disdogue took place : — 

" Ridley : (addressing the Interlocutor, Dr. Weston). There is another 
thing besides, which I would gladly obtain at your hands. I perceive that 
you have writers and notaries here present. By all likelihood our disputa. 
tions shall be published. I beseech you for God's sake to let me have 
liberty to speak my mind freely and without interruption ; not because I 
have determined to protract the time with a solemu preface, but lest it 
may appear that some are not satisfied. God wot, I am no orator, nor have 
I learned to set colours on the matter. 

Weston : Among this whole company it shall be permitted you to take 
two for your part. 

JRidley: I will choose if there are any here with whom I were ac- 
qnainted. 

Weston : Here are two that Master Cranmer had yesterday. Take 
them if it pleiase you. 

Ridley : I am content with them. I trust they are honest men." 

Thus we find Jewel again acting in an official or ^t/a«i-official capacity ; 
but whether he received any remuneration for his work we are not in- 
formed. That he actually wrote some kind of Shorthand, possibly of his 
own invention, there seems to be no doubt, and, judging from the descrip- 
tion we have of it in a Latin work published in 1573 by Lawrence 
Humphrey, it could hardly have been a mere abbreviated longhand. 
" He was always," says the writer, '* a tachygraphist and a polygraphist, 
so that he could express many things quickly and neatly : he took- down 
discourses almost to the word {ad verhum)** The author also says that 
Jewel wrote " in certain new and peculiar small letters, the inte^retation 
of which would require another Jewel or an (Edipus." Some of Jewel's 
notes would form an interesting exhibit at one of our monthly meetings, 
but I am not aware that any of them have been preserved. They are said 
to be so obscure that they were of no use to any one after his death, but 
possibly some of our experts could throw light upon them. 

One of the earliest legal bond fide Shorthand reports that I have been 
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able to find is that of the trial of the famous Bepablican agitator, John 
Lilbum, at the Old Bailey in 1649, a century later than Jewel's work. The 
title-page of the volume in which it appears is as follows : — 

" The Tryal of Lieutenant-Colonel John Lilburn by an eitraordinaiy or 
Special Commission of Oyer and Terminer at the Guild Hall of London* 
the 24th, 25th, and 26th October, 1649 ; being exactly pen'd and token in 
shorthand as it was possible to be done in such Croud and Noise, and 
transcribed with Indifferent and Even-Hand both in Reference to the 
Court and the Prisoner; that so matter of Fact as it was Declared might 
truly come to the public view, — by Theodore Varax (Verax). The second 
edition." A copy of the first edition is to be found in the British Museum 
in a volume of pamphlets. 

At the back of the title-page occurs this note by Lilburn himself:— 
*' At the earnest desire of the printer I have read this following Discourse, 
and I cannot say but that I do verily believe the penman of it hath done 
it with a very indifferent hand betwixt the Court and myself, the prisoner ; 
and so far as in me lies I am for my part willing the world should see it. 
Southwark, 26th November, 1649. 

The trial lasted three days, and the volume contains 132 pages in small 
type, equal to about 1,000 folios of 72 words. The report is in the first 
person, and though probably not verbatim, appears far too full to have been 
taken in longhand. As an indication of the closeness with which the 
report was taken, there is a foot-note to a passage in which Lilburn calls 
one of the counsel " my lord," This (says the note) was the first or second 
time that Mr. Lilburn's tongue slipped in calling him " my lord." In the 
first edition of this report there is an appendix, not given in the second 
edition, which says : " And also there is more than bare hopes of publish- 
ing an exact copy of Lord Eeble's charge to the grand inquest, which I 
understand just now is complete in shorthand, and hath many remarkable 
things in it." 

There is also a report of a second trial of Lilburn at the Old Bailey, 
18th, 14th, 15th, 16th of July, 1653, in a volume of pamphlets in the 
British Museum. (See Lilburn, John.) The report is not so full as that of 
the previous trial in 1649, but the editor says at the end, ''Thus (good 
reader.) I have brought thee to the end of what I have to say at present, 
to the honest and greatly suffering man's Tryal, until it please Gk>d to 
afford another opportunity, wherein by the length of time and the help of 
the notes of several shorthand writers, and comparing them together with 
my own diligent observatioD, and as impartial as an honest and just 
map, to compUe an exact and large narrative of every day's whole passage ; 
which I believe will make a volume far bigger than both the first and 
second parts of Mr. Lilburn *s late trial at Guild hall, in October, 1649." I 
have not been able to ascertain whether this promised report was ever 
published. There are several abridged reports of the trial besides the one 
I have referred to ; and one of them is said to have been " taken in short- 
hand by a well-wisher to the publick good of this Commonwealth, and 
published^ for the satisfaction of the people." One is gratified to make 
the acquamtance of a reporter possessed of these patriotic and benevolent 
sentiments ; but if this report is a specimen of his professional skill he is 
not to be congratulated on his stenogpraphic acquirements. This long 
trial in 1653 seems to be the one referred to in the curious preface to 
Jeremiah Rich's " Semigraphy or Art's Rarity" (1654). The preface is 
signed by five persons, probably pupils of the author, whose admiration of 
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tbeir master and his system appears unboanded. " Words/' say they, " are 
too weak for work, and low expressions darken high actions ; and since the 
ability of onr author (as well for this art as others) is so well knowne, what 
need there anymore than his own Actions to blaze him to the world P Tet 
for encouragement of the learner, and out of love to the author, we who 
have tried severall others, and likewise learned this, doe affirm that he is 
the acutest, and his are the briefest as ever yet was known, which may 
appear by the works of many Divines, now extant, writ by this author. 
But (they add) what need there anymore than that grand triall of Mr. John 
liilbum at the Old Bailey, which (though it never was printed) yet Mr. 
Lilbum affirmed before severall gentlemen, that the said Triall was exactly 
taken by Mr. Bich ; and being asked he said he had sufficient proof of his 
dexterity in this art ; and might he have had a pen and ink allowed him 
which could not be because of his close imprisonment, he would have veri- 
fied it under his hand in Mr. Bich's vindication.*' I think there can be no 
doubt that this refers to the report promised by the editor whose words 
I have already quoted. The trial was in 1653, and Bich*s book was pub- 
lished in 1654. It could not have referred to the trial in 1649, because, as 
we have seen, the report of that trial is actually verified by Lilbum 
himself. Theodore Varax (or Verax, as it is printed, no doubt properly, 
in another edition), whose name appears on the title-pasfe of the report of 
the 1649 trial, may not actually have taken the Shorthand notes himself. I 
am disposed to think that he only edited the report. He was evidently a 
fnend of Lilbum's ; certainly his editorial notes show none of the cold- 
blooded impartiality of the professional stenographer. His real name was 
Clement Walker, a well-known royalist, who wrote several political tractates, 
and paid the penalty of his rashness in the Tower, where he died in 1651. 
Before leaving Lilburn's trial, I may mention a curious satirical tract pub- 
lished (evidently by a political opponent) in 1654, entitled " Last will and 
testament of Lieut. Colonel John Lilbum, together with his elegy and 
epitaph, first taken in Shorthand by Sister Abigail Lemmon, and since 
published by Buth Dox." Lilbum lived to read, and probably to laugh 
over, this account of his testamentaiy dispositions, but whether he quite 
appreciated the pleasantry of the allusion, in his elegy, to the anagram 
which his antagonists had fastened upon his name, ** (John Lilburne) O ! I 
bum in hell," is open to doubt. 

I have lately spent some time in looking through some of the collec- 
tions of State Trials, with a view of discovering, if possible, whether there 
is any evidence of the use of Shorthand in the early reports there given. 
This, of course, could hardly be expected in the case of trials before the 
17th century. Of the trial of the Duke of Norfolk, however, in West- 
minster hall, in 1571, there is a very full report, a good deal of which is in 
the first person. A description is given of the hall, and of a " scaffold" 
near the Chancery courts, on which a number of persons were seated, 
including " Mr. Thomas Norton, who wrote down this trial." I am afraid 
that we cannot claim Mr. Thomas Norton as a brother stenographer, 
for this was even before our distinguished prototype Timothy Bright ; but 
he seems to have manifested the instinct of our craft by setting out in 
foil some very long documents that were read in the course of the triaL 
He must have been a remarkably expert penman, or possessed an excel- 
lent memory ; or (another alternative) he may have supplied a good deal 
of his long report, like Dr. Johnson, from bis own imagination, or his 
impressions as to what the speakers ought, or were likely, to have said. 

{To he continued.^ 
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Shorthand -Writers' Association. 

The following meetings of the members of this Association have been 
held since our last report, Mr. T. J. Woods, the President, occupying the 
chair on each occasion : — 

On the 10th of November a Paper written by Mr. H. Wilkins, entitled 
A glimpse of London life 200 years ago," was, in the nnavoidable absence 
of the author, rea^ by Mr. Leslie. In treating his subject Mr. Wilkins 
took a Mride range. He made reference to the defective means of comma- 
nication which existed between different parts of the country, principally 
owing to the bad roads, which also abounded in thieves and robbers. la 
alluding to the political aspect of the time, he pointed out that the revenue 
of the country was then practically all the income of the monarch, who 
defrayed the whole charge of the State out of it. In the reign of 
Charles II. it amounted to about £1,200,000 a year. He reviewed the 
legislation of the period, and, as a specimen of the spirit of the age, quoted 
the Act against brokers, with its long and quaint preamble ; and the Act 
requiring that all dead bodies should be buried in woollen — ^this in order 
to encourage the woollen trade. At that time Bethlehem Hospital was the 
only place where specific maladies were treated, and visitors were allowed 
in at a charge of one penny, country people looking upon the place as one 
of the sights of London, like the lions at the Tower. After glancing at the 
condition of medical science, and its development after the Great Plague, 
the lecturer compared the condition of the common people with that of the 
present day. Then the houses were not numbered, the streets were not 
universally or uniformly paved, the sewers were open ditches, the streets 
were lighted with candles, and that only up to nine or ten o'clock. The 
towns were unsanitary, and the average length of life in London is said to 
have increased by twenty years in the succeeding two centuries. 

On the 17th of November Mr. Cobnelius Walpord delivered a very 
interesting lecture, entitled, "A merry run thro' the United States and 
Canada in search of health and amusement." On this occasion, as a con- 
siderable number of visitors was expected, the Council thought it well to 
hire a large room at the Westminster Palace Hotel, and the room was well 
filled. Mr. Walford had been over to America as. the representative of the 
various Shorthand societies in this country, at the Convention of Shorthand- 
writers held in Harrisburg, and he had improved the occasion by having a 
run through the States. He graphically described his visit, and reported 
the result of the meeting at Harrisburg, which was very satisfactory, and 
his lecture was much appreciated by the audience. 

On the 29th of November Mr. Kits OK grave his lecture on " The Pre- 
sidents of the United States." After quoting the sections of the Consti- 
tution which defined the qualifications and duties of the President, the 
manner of his election, and the other matters of detail connected with his 
office, the lecturer gave a sketch of the twenty-one individuals who had 
occupied the position, pointing out that of that number eight had been 
generals in the army, five had been cabinet ministers, and most of the 
remainder were lawyers. The names of Washington, Jefferson, Monroe, 
Lincoln, Andrew Johnson, Grant, and Garfield were more especially dwelt 
upon, and the Paper was full of valuable information and research. 

On the 8th December Dr Lbkfbiebe delivered a most interesting and 
instructive lecture on *' Commercial interests in the Mediterranean." The 
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doctor's wid6 experience, shrewd observation, and lucid style enabled him 
to present his subject in an attractive form. Much of the lecture dealt 
with the rise and progress of the commerce of ancient Egypt, Tyre, and 
Carthage. In other portions the lecturer glanced at the modem aspects 
of commerce in the Mediterranean, dwelling more in detail on the pur- 
chase of the Suez Canal shares, which, he said, had been found a very 
good investment. Of Cyprus, he affirmed that it was now tecognised as a 
great sanatarium b.u^ point d^appui for our troops. 

On the 15th December a Paper was read by Mr. READnra Wabb, the 
subject being " Some suggestions as to the growth of England." The 
lecturer, after a preliminary glance at the process of development that has 
been taking place in the animal kingdom during many ages, referred 
briefly to the earliest accounts we have of the British Isles, the description 
of them given by Julius CsBsar, and, later on, by Tacitus, the historian. 
He then referred to the progress of England during the reigns of the 
sovereigns who had successively occupied the throne, and affirmed it as 
his opinion that growth and development had gone on very rapidly; and 
that, looking at our wealth, the flourishing condition of our colonies, and 
the high state of civilisation at which we had arrived, we might fairly 
hold up our head among the nations, and congratulate ourselves upon our 
social and commercial prosperity. 

Under the title of "A little run on the Continent," Mr. T. F. 
Dillon Cboebb delivered an extremely chatty lecture on the 22nd 
December. Abounding in humour, and admirably illustrated by excellent 
impersonations, the lecturer conveyed a considerable amount of informa- 
tion concerning much of the playground of Europe, as well as of less known 
countries, like Holland, and evideuced a keen insight into the distinctive 
features of the various localities brought under notice. 

The evening of Monday, the 29th December, was occupied by a smoking 
concert, which was under the direction of Mr. A. M. Watson, and at which 
there was a large muster. Many of the members and their personal friends 
contributed to the success of the entertainment, and a very pleasant evening 
was spent. 

The New Tear's Addresses by the Vice-Presidents were delivered 
on the 5th January by Mr, Nbbdell and Mr. Douglas. The former 
gentleman, in alluding to the status of Shorthand-writers, referred 
to the art of phonography as an accomplishment rather than a means 
of livelihood. An experience of maiify years in constant practice made 
him more an enthusiast in the art than he was before, but at the same 
time he emphasised his conviction that it was to be used as a stepping- 
stone for advance in the future. Shorthand was simply an incentive to 
other knowledge, which might prove far more useful and valuable. He 
illustrated his views by frequent reference to the facts of every-day life, 
pointing out how largely its use had been extended by members of the 
legal profession, by barristers making their notes on briefs, and by 
individuals following a public life. Mr. Needell gave a brief record of the 
progress of the association since its formation, showing its career had been 
one of usefulness, and its work was as successM now as ever it had been in 
the past. Mr. Douglas, in his Address, referred to the debt of gratitude 
the association owed to the President, Mr. T. J. Woods, who that evening 
occupied the chair for the eighteenth year in succession. The association 
was never so strong or more useful in its work than in its eighteenth year. 
It was stronger in numbers, its financial position was sound, and the 
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warmth and good-feeling existing never was keener. He warned the mem* 
bers not to regard Shorthand as a luxury, as in past years, but as a stem 
necessity of modern life. The Shorthand-writer should be always acquiring 
fresh knowledge to assist him in his art, either in law, language, or kindred 
subjects. The complaint of modem commercial life respecting the com- 
petition of the German element in London would speedily be ended if 
young men entering life made themselves facile in what the German could 
not possess^i-viz., an accurate knowledge of Shorthand. But the education 
was not to end at that stage ; if to that qualification he added others eqoallj 
Important, he would find he could make a very fair show in the world. 

On the 19th January Mr. Ed wabd Eeogh, barrister, favoured the assocda- 
tion with an eloquent Address upon " The prose writings of John lililtoii.'' 
After alluding to Milton's early days, and his sad affliction of blindness, the 
lecturer dwelt upon the masterly productions of his subject, in which he 
declared he took a most profound interest. He said that, were all bis other 
works forgotten, the treatise "A plea for the liberty of unlicensed print- 
ting '' would establish his reputation as one of the greatest prose writers in 
the English language, and the free press we now enjoy was mainly brought 
about by that work. Yarious extracts given by the lecturer, fully 
brought out the fervour and massive grandeur of Milton's language. 

On the 26th January Mr. Tubquand Fillan, barrister, gave before the 
members some " Recitals, grave and gay," and on this occasion, owing- to 
the admission of ladies and large number of friends who desired to be 
present, the Council Chamber of the Westminster Town Hall was engaged 
for the meeting. The attendance was the largest ever recorded at the meetings 
of the association, and Mr. Fillan's readings were highly appreciated. 

For the remainder of the Winter Session, there is to be a lecture on the 
9th of February by Mr. William Senior (Redspinner), on " Queensland, 
personal notes on sports and pastimes ; " and one on the 16th Febroary, 
entitled " Stenographic gleanings in 1884," by Mr. Alfred Parker. 

The Annual General Meeting will be held on the 23rd February, for the 
appointment of officers and transaction of general business, and the session 
will terminate with the Annual Dinner, which will take place at the 
Holbom Restaurant on Saturday, the 28th February. J. Douolas. 

Thb Hittitk Inscbiftioks. — At the Shorthand Society's Meeting 
of February 4th, the discussion on Mr. Boscawen's paper on ''Oriental 
Inscriptions" elicited a statement of gpreat interest. On Mr. Boscawen's 
invitation. Dr. Westby -Gibson said that for three years past, as was ^reil 
known to Messrs. Bcscawen, Pocknell, Lewis, and others present^ and 
scholars outside, he had professed bis ability to decipher the mysterions 
ideographs and phonetics of the Hittite Monuments. After waiting in 
vain for fresh inscriptions, and as scholars genendly had failed to solve the 
riddle, he would now hasten forward his work on Uie* " Shepherd Kings of 
Egypt," which would illustrate the History of the Hittites. He ventured 
to say these hieroglyphics belonged to an Asiatic people long resident in 
Egypt. Native s^sts had been compelled to record Egyptian^victories 
over the Kings of Hamath, Zobah, and Carchemish, and the triumph of 
Amen and Nef over ** the vile Kheta gods, Sutech and Astarta, and their 
Assyrian helper, warlike Bar." These stones apparently belong to the times 
ci. the Thothmesides, who set up memorials at Hamath and Carch^niah 
(Jerablus), once called Nini, the "old Ninus" of some Roman writers on 
the Euphrates. They are certainly valuable historical records. 
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THE EARLY HISTORY OF PROFESSIONAL SHORTHAND 

WRITINO IN ENGLAND. 

By Thomas Allen Rbbd, President, 

(ConttMued from page 197.) 

Ov a later trial, that of John Udal, in 1590, I find that the report is 

^ven by the prisoner himself "from memory, with the help of others." 

One may be excused, therefore, for not accepting it as absolutely 

authentic. In some instances speeches of connsel, and others, are giren in 

such detail that they were probably supplied by the speakers themselves. 

In a trial in 1606 I find this statement: " Here Mr. Attorney ending; My 

liord Northampton spake to the prisoner this speech following." And 

then follows a long oration, interposed with a number of Latin quota- 

tions. It is, inde^, a carefully-compiled essay, which probably took at 

least twenty minutes to read to the prisoner (who must have admired 

the well-rounded periods), and which was probably printed from Lord 

Nortiiampton's own manuscript. The trial of Archbishop Laud in 1643 ia 

said to have been '* wrote by himself during his imprisonment in the 

Tower." If prisoners would occasionally amuse themselves in this way we 

might have some remarkable additions to our criminal reports, and perhaps 

some legal dicta that would, at least, have the merit of novelty. The 

report of the trial of Oharles I., in 1648 (taken, it is said, by one of 

the clerks of the court), contains a speech with this singular heading : 

.*' The speech Mr. Cook designed to have delivered if the king had pleaded." 

It was inconsiderate in the king not to plead, seeing that Mr. Cook had 

prepared an elaborate speech for the ocbasion; but though the public were 

deprived of the eloquence in store for them, posterity was not allowed to 

suffer a similar misfortune. The learned gentleman*s manuscript was, I 

suppose, handed to the reporter, an act of complaisance familiar enough 

in our own day, but not in courts of law, where verbally -prepared orations 

would have very little chance of being listened to. 

The critical reader of these reports will not fail to observe that about 
this time — the middle of the 17th century — ^they begin to be much more 
detailed. In looking through the trial of Christopher Love for high 
treason, I came at once to the conclusion that it could not have been 
written without the aid of Shorthand, and this conclusion was curiously 
confirmed by a passage in the speech of the Attorney-General, who si^s : 
** My Lord Drake was so active, and it was carried on with so much secrecy, 
and so much, as they thoi^ht, of caution that Master Drake writing, as 
that gentleman next Mr. Love doth, in Shorthand, he burned his papers 
.... so that no originals are to be seen." This trial was just about the 
time of Lilbum's, occurring between the dates of the two trials I have 
Inferred to ; and possibly the same Shorthand writer (our old friend Bich, 
perhaps, or one of his pupils) was the scribe. At any rate,, it is evident that 
Shorthand notes were being taken, and hence the fulness of the reporti* 

* I have since ascertained that anotlier edition of this report fumishfil' fflie 
name of the reporter, ** John Farthing, citizen of London, who toolrtiie trial in 
the said court for Mr. Love, and at his own request." Farthing, I find, published 
a system of Shorthand, and the title-page chrouicles the fact that he reported 
Love's trial. 
■ ["SHOBiTHAiTD/' No. 18.— May, 1865.-] 
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There is another very full report, extending to 26 printed folio pages, 
a few years later — ^namely, in 1660. It is the report of the trial of the 
regicides in that year at the Old Bailey. It contains many instances of 
unfinished sentences, as if the speaker were interrupted, a very common 
occurrence in law courts, hut not likely to he thus minutely noted in an 
abridged longhand report. Occasional expressions of feeling on the part 
of the public are also indicated in parentheses, as ** Here the spectators 
hummed."* The trial of Sir Henry Yane in 1662 is said to haye been 
*'done by himself and his friends." 

From this time forward there are many trials given at great length, 
M to which it is absolutely certain that Shorthand notes must have been 
taken. They are not, indeed, in all cases verbatim ; but the evidence is 
often given with great minuteness in the form of question and answer, 
and the speeches of counsel and the remarks of the judges have every 
appearance of having been very fullv taken. There are nevertheless some 
considerable gaps. In one case — the trial of Eeach for publishing a 
schismatical primer for children, 1664, the remark is made, " Here the 
Judge summed up the evidence and gave the charge to the Jury; but this 
the amanuensis has omitted." Several of the Popish Plot trials, following 
upon the supposed discoveries of the estimable Titus Oates, and the two 
tnals of Oates himself for perjury in 1685, occupy many closely-printed 
folio pages (a single day's proceedings sometimes extending to more than 
600 " folios"), and must have been closely stenographed. Great care seems 
to have been bestowed upon the summings-up, and the constantly-inter- 
jected remarks of that distinguished ornament of the Bench, Chief Justdoe 
Jeffireys, which have provided some very remarkable reading for posterity. 
The witoesses for the prosecution of Oates were not (as would be the csa% 
now) the note-takers of the very fully -reported previous trials at which the 
perjury was committed, but were persons who had served on the juries at 
those trials, some of whom produced notes that they had taken, which 
they said they had compared with the printed reports, and were thus per- 
mitted to refresh their memories. Oates, however, called as a witness 
a person named Blayney, who had taken notes independently at the 

Erevious trials, and I observe that, in answer to a question put to 
im on the subject, he gave a reply which all Shorthand writers can "well 
appreciate : ** I can never trust my memory at all when I take notes, and 
it is now so long since the trial that I dare not undertake to say that I 
can remember any particulars of it." In answer to the question, '< Have 
you notes of Sir Gteorge Wakeman's trial?" he replies, "l^o; your 
subpoena only mentioned Ireland, Whitebread and Langhom's trials; but 
I did formerly, upon another occasion, look for the trial of Sir Geofrge 
Wakeman, but I could not find it among all my notes." It is evidcoity 
therefore, that he was in the habit of taking notes at trials. It is not 
stated that he was the reporter of the printed reports of the trials in 
question (which were not fdlowed to be produced in Court), but it seems 
not improbable that he was. The numerous trials about tiiis period, at 
so many of which Jeffi*eys presided, afforded ample work for skilled Short- 
hand writers, and, having carefully gone through several of them, I mnst 
say that they appear to be the work of accomplished stenographers, 'who 
would not have disgraced the profession in our own days when the art is so 

* " The Gk>yeniment took care that the tryals of the regicides should be taken 
in Shorthand and faithfully printed."— Biflhop £<umef sScoistflr and Chronica/, Sccle. 
m«tica^ and CtoO, /rom 1659 to 1662. 
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much more cultivated y and, considering the deep interest that will always 
be attached to the trials to which I refer, I think that society owes a debt 
of g^titnde to those who have preserved them so faithfully and minutely. 

One of the trials in 1684 — that of Bosewell, a nonconformist minister^ 
for uttering treasonable language in a sermon, extends to 43 pages, or say 
500 " folios/* including a very long, and characteristic, summing-up of 
Jefireys. I have looked through the report with some curiosity, having 
read somewhere in a Shorthand book that Kosewell was convicted on the 
strength of a passage in his sei*mon taken down by a Shorthand-writer. 
This was not the case. The witnesses for the prosecution were some 
women who were among the prisoner's congregation, bat whose moral 
character was seriously impugned at the trial. The defendant denied the 
accuracy of their verbal reports, and called as a witness to contradict them 
a person who had taken written notes. Later in the proceedings Jeffreys, 
referring to the evidence of this witness (who was then absent), asked, 
" Did he take notes in longhand or Shorthand ?" To which ** a stranger 
that stood by" replied, ** In characters, my lord ;** of course meaning 
Shorthand. .Jeffreys evidently distrusted *' the characters," and believed 
the women who had no character at all. He summed up, more sito, dead 
against the prisoner, and obtained a conviction. Bosewell would, of course, 
have been executed, but he was fortunate enough to receive a royal 
j>ardon. The evidence in the case is given apparently verbatim, or nearly 
so. There are, indeed, in the case of one of the witnesses, some very 
remarkable gaps in his testimony, but these are explained by a statement 
in a note that during his examination some one was pincMng his legs ! 
We do not always find it easy to account satisfiictorily for our stenographic 
lacwks ; perhaps this may be accepted as a useful hint which may admit 
of considerable amplification. 

I need not refer to the later trials in the 18th century, because it is 
quite certain that Shorthand-writers were then fairly and frequently at 
work. Their names do not often appear; but I find that the trial of 
Bichard Franklin in 1731, at the Court of King's Bench, Westminster, is 
said to have been *' taken down in Shorthand, and translated into long- 
hand by Mr. J. Weston" — probably the well-known Shorthand author. 

The " Bemains of John Byrom," the well-known Shorthand author 
(bom 1691), published by the Chetham Society, Manchester, contains a 
great many allusions to Shorthand writing, but very few to professional 
work. Byrom spent a great deal of time in teaching his system to others, 
and he had many distinguished men among his pupils ; but I cannot discover 
that he ever reported speeches, except for his own amusement or practice. 
There is an en^ in 1729 stating that *' the draper at the Gk)lden Key by 
St. Andrew's Church called about writing out Mr. Stennat's sermon upon 
the Sabbath. We had some talk about it ; he wanted to know the terms, 
but I could not tell him ; we appointed Monday next in the afternoon to 
see the gentleman that had the sermons in Shorthand, in Fenchurch- 
street." And on Monday 5th, 1725, we are told : " George Leigh came to 
see us, and told me he had been hunting for me all day, for my Lord 
Macclesfield's nephew, Mr. Parker of the Temple, to take down his trial 
in Shorthand ; when I came home I found two notes from George Leigh 
about the above-mentioned affair." Whether he attended this or any 
other trial to take notes professionally I have not been able to discover. 
From one or two entries it would almost seem that, like many other Short- 
hand authors and teachers, he was not himself a very expert stenographer. 
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Thus he sajB (April 23rd, 1725), '* I went this afternoon to Si Doiistan's 
Church and took down as much of Dr, Lupton's sermon as I e<mld in 
Shorthand." And again on May 13th of the same year : '* To St Dunstan's 
Church, where I sat in a seat hy the pulpit and took Dr. Lupton's sermon, 
as much as I could, in Shorthand." 

In inquiring into the early professional use of Shorthand, my mind 
naturally reverted to the Old &dley, not, helieye me, from any personal 
associations in connection with that interesting historical institution, but 
from the fact that we find there a very early, perhaps the earliest known, 
instance of the official appointment of a Shorthand-writer to take notes of 
the proceedings. The appointment seems to have been made about the 
year 1737, or perhaps a year or two earlier, by the Corporation of London, 
and the person on whom it was conferred was Thomas Gumey, the adapter 
of what is now known as Gumey's system of Shorthand, founded on the 
alphabet of Mason. His reports were printed in a publication devoted to 
that purpose, which has lasted to our own day, and still preserves its ancient 
character. It was published some years before Thomas Gumey's appoint- 
ment; but I can see no indication of the use of Shorthand till about 1732. 
The earliest v<dume of these reports in the British Museum is that for 1729-30; 
but there must have been an earlier issue, for I find this foot note in the 
volume for 1732 : *' See the trial of Suzannah Grimes in the Session's Paper 
fbr April, 1725;" and there is another note referring to the Session's 
Paper of October, 1719. In the volume for 1729-30 there are a number of 
advertisements, chiefly of quack medicines, and one advertisement (the 
first) of Mason's Shorthand, under the title of *'La Plxmi (sic) Yolante, 
or the art of Shorthand improved : being the most swift, etc., method of 
Shorthand writing yet extant; composed after fifty years of practice and im- 
provement of the said art by the observation of oUier methods and intent 
study of it. By William Mason, 2s. 6d." In the volume for 1732 the 
evidence is often given in the form of question and answer, and there is a 
foot note to one of the reports in that volume. which says that ''these trials 
are taken in a fuller and larger manner than ever yet any trial was done in 
the Session's Paper; therefore would be of g^eat use to lawyers, etc., to 
collect together and bind up at the year's end." 

From about this date the reports are continued in much the same way, 
and have the appearance of being, in many instances, verbatim, or nearly 
80. Indeed the reporter has been so faithftd, that in the case of foreign 
witnesses he has sometimes given their foreign pronunciation. Thns, in 
one case a French witness is made to say : " I vas but a vary leetel vile 
gon" (I do not quite see the object of dropping the e in tins word) 
" out of de shop, and ven I vas come back into de shop again I see dis man 

de preesonare Yen he vas carry before de Shusteece, de Shusteece 

ask a him, ' Yel vat you say for yoursailfe.' Vy noting, he had noting at 
all to say." Surely phonography must have been invented earlier than 
is popularly supposed ; or was it that the reporter took his notes in the 
usual way, and amused himself by transcribing into a conventional sort of 
French.English to the best of his ability ? 

Thomas Gumey seems to have retained his office for many years, and to 
have had the help of one or more assistants. A report of one of the Old 
Bailey trials in 1769 has this heading : ** Taken in Shorthand by Isaac 
Harman, assistant to Mr. Thomas Gumey, writer of the Session's Paper at 
the Old Bailey." I find that in the trial of Elizabeth Canning, for pegnry, 
in 1764 (a cause eSUhre of its day), Mr. Gurney was called as a witness. 
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''Thomas Gurney^' (it is said), "the minuter, was called, who deposed 
from his minutes to the contents of Canning's evidence, etc." And this 
note is appended to the report of the trial : *' This trial will he puhlished 
at large, with the pleadings of the counsel on hoth sides" (the Session's 
Paper reports were usually confined to the evidence of the witnesses and 
the sentences passed), " taken in court hy T. Gumey, the writer of these 
proceedings, and carefully examined and compared with the copies of two 
other Shorthand-writers who were appointed to attend the said trial." 
The full report, which is in the British Museum (see Gumey), is said, on 
the title-page, to have heen '* taken in Shorthand hy Thomas Gumey, 
Samuel Rudd, and Isaac Harman, all eminent Shorthand-writers, appointed 
by the Court for that purpose, and after heing carefully examined together, 
and fiuthfuUy transcribed by the said Thomas Gumey, many years Short- 
hand writer at that Court." To the report of one of the trials in 1750 
there is this note : *' It not heing intended to print this trial so fully, we 
were so unfortunate as not to take the speeches of the counsel for the 
prisoner at the time of the trial, but Mr. Serjeant Hay ward's happened to 
be taken in Shorthand, and he has since permitted it to he printed." In 
the number containing the report of the trial appears an advertisement of 
Gumey's ** Brachygraphy," in which it is stated, ** A specimen, with the 
persons, moods, and tenses, how justly connected with the alphabet, as 
also the few arbitrary characters made use of, may be seen before sub- 
scribing at T. Gumey's, Clock maker, near the Mitre, Christ Church, 
Surrey, — ^who will duly answer all letters, post-paid, from any subscriber 
relating to the art." In No. 4, part 2, for the year 1761, 1 find Brachy- 
graphy again advertised by " T. Gumey, writer of these proceedings ;" and 
in another advertisement in the same year the system is described as 
having been " improved after 30 years' practice and experience." This 
note is appended to one of the trials in 1761 (No. 3, part 2), " The pre- 
ceding tnal is printed at large and verbatim, as delivered by the witnesses 
for the Crown and the prisoner, without the least alteration or abridgement 
in any part of it. This was thought necessary to be mentioned for the 
information of the public" Anothar singular note relating to these reports 
appears in. one of the numbers as late as 1769, which seems to show that 
some of our fraternity had been napping, or had found some of the speakers 
a trifle troublesome in speed or style, or both. After enumerating some 
errata in a previous number, the note says, "The above errors are some of 
the many tiiat occur in the former part of this trial, especially in that 
part of it where the Shorthand writer has given from his minutes, 
uncorreeted, what he understood to fall from the Judges and Recorder, 
which he confesses has not been usual to do, without their permission or 
supervision, and which he should not have printed on this occasion if he 
had not been anxious that the public should have an exact copy of his 
Minutes, that there might be no suspicion that he had suppressed anything 
which had occurred in this remarkable trial. The conclusion of Mr. Justice 
Aston's speech, and the last part of what fell from the Recorder, he is sen- 
sible is very imperfectly taken." We do not know who the extremely 
modest Shorthand writer was who thus frankly avows his imperfections, 
nor is it necessary to inijuire. It is hardly needful to say that so candid 
and self-depreciating a stenographer would be regarded as a curiosity in 
these degenerate days. 

The Session's Paper, as I have said, has continued to this day, and the 
Old Bailey trials are still reported at great length (not always verbatim). 
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being taken by Shorthand writers appointed by the Corporation of London. 
Their names appear on the volumes, and are thus given in the British 
Museum catalogue, 1774-82, Joseph Gumey (the name of his predecessor, 
Thomas Gumey, does not appear on the title-pages, but, as we have seen, 
there is no doubt that he was the chief reporter for many preceding years) ; 
1783-92, E. Hodgson; 1793-5, M. Sibly; 1796-7, Marson and Ramsay; 
1798-1801, W.Ramsay; 1802-5, Ramsay and Blanchard; 1806-15, J. A. 
Dowling; 1817-47, H. Buckler; 1848, Barnett and Buckler, who still 
continue, and I hope will long do so, to fulfil the duties and enjoy the 
emoluments of the office. 

The professional use of Shorthand in Parliament is comparatively 
modern. It is only in the present century that reporters have been recog- 
nised and accommodated in the two branches of the legislature. Till late 
in the last century the publication of the debates was discouraged and 
often forbidden. In 1738 the House of Ck)mmons solemnly resolved that 
such publication was a "high indignity;" rigorous orders were ofkea 
given for the exclusion of strangers ; and hence there was very little oppor- 
tunity for the stenographer to follow his craft in St. Stephen's. There are, 
indecSd, very early reports of speeches in both Houses, but these could 
hardly have been supplied by professional stenographers. It has been fre- 
quently said that the debates in Parliament in the reign of Elizabeth were 
token in Shorthand by Sir Simon d'Ewes, and afterwards transcribed into 
longhand. The printed volume containing these reports is in the British 
Museum, and any Shorthand writer who will take the trouble to refer to 
it will see that stenography could not have been needed for its compila- 
tion. It is, as the compiler states, a collection from the journals of the 
House and other sources, and not a transcript of his own notes. Indeed, 
as Dr. Gibson has recently reminded us. Sir Simon d'Ewes was, at the tune 
that the reports commence, little more than an infant in arms, and could 
hardly have been a stenographer, even with the aid of the exquisitely 
simple systems with which the modern "revolution in Shorthand" has 
familiarised us. It is difficult to say when Shorthand was first used for 
recording parliamentary utterances. The early reports are too brief to 
admit of the supposition that they were thus reported. Members them- 
selves sometimes printed their own speeches, or gave their notes to 
others for publication ; and occasionally we find members taking notes 
of entire debates, transcripts of which have been transmitted to ns, 
and are accepted as authentic records. Even as late as the days of 
Johnson and Cave, when fuller reports were given, there is but little indi- 
cation of the employment of Shorthand. The manner in which Johnson 
wrote his reports has often been told, and need not be here repeated. He 
used, mainly, materials supplied by others ; but we hear little or nothing 
of professional Shorthand reporters. There are some printed debates in 
the House of Lords between 1735 and 1743, being the transcript of Short- 
hand notes taken by Archbishop Seeker. These reports, however, are so 
brief that they mignt have been easily taken in longhand : and much 
fuller reports of the same debates are given in the " Parliamentary His- 
tory," taken from other sources. Again, from 1768 to 1774^ a very indus* 
trious member of Parliament, Sir Henry Cavendish, took copious Shorthand 
notes of the debates in the House of Commons, and the transcript, made 
partly by himself and partly by a clerk, is now in the British Museum. It 
extends to 48 volumes, in some of which there are Shorthand notes written 
in Gurney's system. The reports were apparently intended for publica- 
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tion, but the intention was not carried out. Sir H. Oavendislt says: 
" My original design was to take down the heads only of the several 
speeches, but finding by practice even my inferior skill adequate to some- 
thing rather more extensive, in the subsequent Sessions of Parliament the 
debates will be found more at large and with very few omissions, except in 
the case of a few members whose rapid delivery outran my ability to keep 
up with them." He also apologises for other imperfections on the ground 
of his inconvenient situation at the time of writing, and of the disorder 
which occasionally prevailed. ** And sometimes/' he quaintly adds, " those 
favourite words * hear, hear,' so frequently echoed through the house, for- 
hade all hearing." 

I have looked through some of these reports, and fiud that although 
some of the speeches are given very, fully, many of them quite stand in 
need of the apologies I have quoted. There are blanks in almost every 
page, and some of the speeches are almost unintelligible from this cause. 
Thus I find Mr. J. Townshend saying (May 13th, 1774), "These soldiers 
are rather a sort of white negroes among them. I appeal to the Chelsea 
outpensioners . . . , the matter of 1600 upon the pension. The noble lord 
has compared the Carribeau war to the two last wars .... to go under 
the banner of Mr. Alexander to get .... part of the Island. Now you 
have got it .... see whether you are better than you was before." 

And this is the report of an eloquent speech of Edmund Burke's: 
" 1 have not accused him of any very great crime in supposing .... I 
do suppose, I may often accuse .... make as moderate and tem- 
perate a use of it .... I objected to the repeal of the body of 
nances that might stand .... I went no further." There the report 
ends. Some of the reports of Sir Henry Cavendish appear to be the only 
ones that have been preserved of the debates which they record ; but of 
many of the speeches much more complete accounts have been published 
from other sources, including the notes of the speakers themselves. In 
the " Parliamentary History" (1773) a very full report of a speech of 
Burke's is thus introduced : " The following report is given partly from 
the MS. papers of Mr. Burke, and partly from a very imperfect Short- 
hand note, taken at the time by a member of the House of Commons*' 
— probably Sir H. Cavendish, whose reports did not end till a year 
afterwards. 

In dealing with the subject of Shorthand in Parliament, I must 
not, of course, omit to mention the stenographic work done in con- 
nection with parliamentary committees. In 1802 an Act was passed in 
reference to Electioi^ Committees appointed to hear petitions against 
the return of members of Parliament ; and amongst the provisions of that 
Act is one for the appointment by the clerk of the House of a Shorthand - 
writer, who was to be sworn, to attend such committees for the purpose of 
taking notes of the evidence. From that time the Election Committees 
(till their abolition a few years ago). Private Bill Committees, and Select 
Committees of both Houses have been attended by Shorthand-writers. 
The Messrs. Gurney obtained the appointment, and their firm continues 
to this day to supply stenographers to parliamentary committees. The 
admirable manner in which their work has been done is universally acknow- 
ledged, and all Shorthand- writers may feel proud of their achievements. I 
am informed by the Messrs. Gurney that their books of daily engagements, 
now in their possession, go back to 1785, just a hundred years ; that they 
contain entries of law cases taken for solicitors ; and that they seem to 
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indicate that the coone of business was established as a regular tlnng at 
that time. I need not say that no other existing firm of Shorthand- 
writers has so long a history, which, if we extend it back to the appoint- 
ment of Thomas Gnmey at the Old Bailey, embraces a period of a ceutnry 
•and a half. During a portion of this time they occasionally published 
their notes of celebrated trials, especially criminal ones, which were the 
more highly valued because the newspaper reports of those days were 
extremely imperfect. Thev also published some Tolumes of sermons by 
Wbitefield'and other preachers. 

It is difficult to say when Shorthand-writers were first employed in 
courts of law to take notes of cases not for publication, but for the 
litigant parties^ The earliest list of Shorthand-writers that I can find in 
the Law Litt is in 1769, when the following four names appear : Blanchard 
WiUiam, Dean-street, Fetter«lane, 4; IX>nkin Pye Robert, Blewitfs- 
buildings, Fetter-kme, 12 ; Gumey Joseph, opposite Fetter-lane, Holbom, 
128; Hodgson Edmund, White Lion-row, Islington, 18, or at Mr. Wal- 
mesley's. Stationer, Chancery-lane, 3. No doubt Shorthand- writers had 
been regularly employed in court before this period, although their names 
do not appear in the earlier issues of the Law List ; but I haye not been 
able to tnice the time of their introduction. I have heard, indeed, of 
transcripts of Shorthand notes, similar to those supplied to solicitors at the 
present day, as early as the middle of the last century, but I have never 
seen any of so early a date. I have no doubt that legsd Shorthand-writers 
were then employed, but their numbers must have been very small. The 
law reports, till a comparatiyely recent period, were prepared independently 
of Shorthand by barristers who attended the courts. Some of the official 
reporters, who are still barristers, now write Shorthand; but in important 
cases they have recourse to the notes of professional stenographers when 
they are available. The number of professional Shorthand-writers now 
practising in the London courts is very large. Those belonging to the 
Institute of Shorthand Writers number 64, and there are others who do not 
belong to that body. 

For sermon reporting. Shorthand-writers were very early in the field. 
€h«at prominence is given by the authors of all the early systems to the 
advuitages of Shorthand for this purpose, and most of them proride 
•pedal contractions for frequently-recurring texts and pulpit fdurases. 
Those were probably intended, chiefly^ for the use of persons toking notes 
of sermons for their own private use, which has always been a fi&vourite 
practice among the congr^ations of popular ministers. But professional 
note-takers were sometimes employed for the purpose ; or took notes and 
published them on their own account, not always to the sati^ction of the 
preachers. Thus, in an old volume in the British Museum, I latdy came 
across a sermon, by the Bev. Nathaniel Hardy as early as 1653, published by 
the preacher himself, who says in his preface : "K the fear of an abtxtiys 
birth by some unskilful notary had not enforced me, it (the sermon) should 
have been buried in privacy." Which pretty clearly shows that the prsc- 
tioe of sermon reporting then prevailed; and it has continued ever since. 
It could often be pursued when other kinds of jreporting would be dan- 
gerous. When political harangues were forbidden, and might have brought 
tiie speakers and publishers to the scaffold, greater latitude was idlowed in 
regan] to pulpit utterances ; which accordingly presented a wider and safer 
field for the exercise of the stenographer's craft. 

With regard to the employment of Shorthand-writers in taking down 
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the plajs of some of our earlier dramatists, including those of Shakspeare 
himself, I need not say mach, as we hare so reoentlj discussed the question 
in connection with Mr. Levy's interesting paper. The instances cited hj 
Mr. Levy have not satisfied me that the many errors appearing in the early 
editions of Shakspeare's plays> were due to ShorthancL Many of them, I 
think, were mere misprints, while others might have been the mistakes of 
actors themselres, who dictated the parts to amannenses, or perhaps wrote 
them out from memory. I know that aUusions are made to " brachygraphy 
men'* as having been the culprits in some of these cases ; and perhaps they 
may have been at a later period, but not, I think, in Sh'akspeare's time» 
when Shorthuid was in its infancy. 

It is tim A) draw this long, and, I am afraid, rather prosaic, address to 
a close. The conclusion to wmch the facts I have brought before you seem 
to point is that certainly our profession goes back as far as the early 
part of the last century, and that it probabW existed considerably earlier,, 
say in the middle of the 17th century. Many of the criminal trials to 
which I have alluded, beginning about that period, were evidentiy taken in 
Shorthand. The difficulty in which we are placed is that of deciding, 
whether the writers were persons engaged in the case, say junior counsel, 
who might have understood Shorthand, or persons specially employed for 
the purpose. The latter alternative seems to me the more probable. It is,. 
of course, quite possible that these early Shorthand-writers did not devote 
the whole of their time in following that occupation, but may have com- 
bined it with some other calling. As we have seen, Thomas Gumey seems 
to have followed the craft of a dockmaker (which may account for his 
familiarity both with 4h0rt hand and lotiff hand, and makes it seem quite 
natural that he should be engaged in registering minutes at the Old Bauey), 
and even in our own day this combination of employments is not unknown. 
I once heard a witness in court, in answer to the familiar question, " What 
is ^our occupation?" replv, "auctioneer, fishsalesman, and Shorthand- 
writer." I cannot quite follow Mr. Levy when, in his History of Short- 
hand, he suggests that, *' as early as 1627 Shorthand had shaped itself into 
ajprofession, ' much gain and benefit' having been obtained by Edmund 
Willis by taking sermons and speeches." I do not think that this neces- 
sarily means pecuniary or professional gain and benefit. Willis, no doubt, 
taught his system professionally, and he speaks of "my other calling" 
(that is other than l&ortiiand) *' where to I give attendance ;" but as to 
actual reporting work we have no evidence that it formed part of his 
regular employment. Many persons then^ as now, took notes for practice 
or amusement without the least view to pecuniary considerations. 

With modeiiL- professional Shorthand writing I am not now concerned, 
and have not time to deal with it. X will only draw a brief contrast 
between it and the practice of early days, and then conclude. At any 
time, from the days of the Stuarts down to the beginning of the present 
century, the persons who gained a livelihood by the practice (I do not say 
the mere teaching) of Shorthand might be counted on one's fingers. There 
are now probably a hundred, in London alone, in practice on their own. 
account, without including the still greater number employed in connec* 
tion with the press, and the ever-increasing, number of those who gain a 
living as Shorthand clerks or amanuenses. On reference to the census 
occupation returns of 1881 I find that under the head "reporter and 
Shoithand-writer" (there is no distinction between the two) there are in 
Enghind 2,662. males and 15 females^ in. Sootiand 248 males and 5. females^ 
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and in Ireland 187 males, in all 3,117. Bat there mnst be many persons 
practising Shorthand for a livelihood not included in this list. Shorthand 
clerks, for example, who are returned simply a« clerks, and reporters wbo 
have preferred to designate themselves ** journalists," and would therefore 
appear under another heading. Probably there are many thousands of 
persons so occupied in the daily practice of Shorthand, and if only a tithe 
of them would join the Shorthand Society they would swell our numbers 
most satisfactorily, and be doing something to promote in our ranks the 
esprit de corps ^hich we seek to foster, and which should certainly exist 
in so numerous and, may I say, so useful a body. 

DiBcrssiov. 

Mr. W. H. GxTBiniT.SALTBB, in proposing a vote of thanks to the 
President, said that a great part of the information contained in the Paper 
was distinctly new to him, especially that explaining in what capacity certain 
Shorthand-writers, whose names were familiar, had been employed. He 
sn^g^ted whether the employment of Jewel was not rather in a notarial 
capacity than as a stenographic note-taker. The authorities quoted 
hardly bore out the idea that Jewel wrote Shorthand, or at least with any 
degree of speed ; and to him Ridley seemed rather to have discouraged 
Shorthand on the ground that it would protract the proceedings. It 
might be possible that Shorthand was used at that early period if the pro* 
ce^Ungs were conducted by slow questioning and answering, such as was 
in vogue at the present day at * courts-martial, and if that were so it 
could not be compared with the use of the rapid Shorthand of the present 
day. In regard to Lilbume's trial, it could hardly be supposed that Rich 
took it single-handed, as the editor promised to compile a report from 
several joint notes. In regard to Byrom, it was the general opinion that 
he was not a professional writer, but he thought he could produce some 
contemporaneous writing of one of his answers which would go to show 
that Byrom was at all events sought for on one occasion to take notes of some 
proceedings. He believed that Shorthand was practised in Parliamentary 
Committees prior to the date given by the President, as certainly six Elec- 
tion Committees were attended by Shorthand-writers in 1791. 

Mr. Pbabcb seconded the vote of thanks. 

Mr. KiTSON congratulated Mr.yReed upon being the first to have col- 
lected anything like a connected history of the use of Shorthand by pro- 
fessional writera. It was much to be regretted that a Shorthand Society 
did not exist in the early days of the art, so that the gap which now 
existed between the early practitioners and ourselves might have been 
bridged over. At any rate the Society was to be cong^tulated on having 
reseued, by the laboura of Mr. Reed, many fiicts which would otherwise 
have been still buried in oblivion. 

Dr. Westby-Gibson said the information as to the employment of 
Jewel was to be found in his Life by Dr. Humphrey, and as there were 
other notaries besides Jewel he did not think they would be employed 
without payment. There were two on either side of the table at the 
trial of Granmer, and the same arrangement at the trial of Ridley. It 
appeared to him that what Ridley required was to speak freely and quickly 
rather than slowly, and that he wished to have a notary or Shorthand- 
writer in order that there should be no interruption to his speech, for he 
was aware that what he said would be published after his death, which he 
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regarded as a foregone conolosion, as he and Cranmer and Latimer were all 
brought from the Tower to answer those important religions questions. In 
all the old works about Jewel, even as early as 1575, he was spoken of as a 
*' tachygrapher/' and a writer of" characters,'* and that the notaries attend- 
ing religious disputations wrote a species of Shorthand (perhaps a relic of 
the old Roman notes) is certain, for even earlier than the 16th century, at a 
disputation of £ck and Melanchthon, in the presence of the Chancellor Qran- 
villa. Shorthand- writers were employed, as I have mentioned at a previous 
meeting of the Society. Of course I do not mean to allege that Shorthand 
systems such as we now use were then known and written. But that there 
were methods of quick writing and skilful abbreviating, by means of simple 
characters, probably half alphabetic, half arbitrary, sufficient for the pur- 
pose aimed at, I am quite certain. Even 500 years back, in the Wycliffite 
times sermons were thus taken down by experts, and men prosecuted for 
their advocacy of early Protestant opinions. At the trial of Bosewell, men- 
tioned by Mr. Beed, the Shorthand- writer employed was John Blaney, called 
in pamphlets of the period the most expert of Shorthand-writers. In 
making a copy of his notes for Judge Jeffreys, it is on record that he 
took care to leave out the coarse invectives of that amiable gentleman, 
although he published them elsewhere. Bosewell himself was a clever 
Shorthand writer, keeping a diary for many years, and also writing his 
sermons and notes in a system of some kind. 

Mr. E. FocENBLL stated that in a biographical notice of Jewel in the Bev. 
Thomas Moore's '* History of Devonshire'' (1829), where Jewel was bom, it 
was stated that " when Peter Martyr entered on his divinity professorship 
at Oxford he (Jewel) contracted an intimate friendship with that scholar, 
attended his lectures and sermons, and being skilful in the use of stenO' 
graphic characters which he had invented himself , officiated as his notary 
when he disputed in the divinity school with the champions of the Catholic 
doctrine, &c :" and in a " note" it was added " An account of the discus- 
sion which took place on this occasion was afterwards published from 
JeweFs notes in 1649." 

Mr. Matthias Lett said his views were well known^viz., that 
he strongly contested the doctrine that Shorthand notes were used at such 
an early period as had been suggested in the Paper. What was used, he 
believed, was a sort of cryptography, or secret writing, quite unlike our 
modern Shorthands; and he was confirmed in this opinion by all the 
historians on Shorthands, who stated that the earliest writers were Timothy 
Bright and Peter Bales, and both of these wrote cryptography rather than 
Shorthand, and no speeches could have been taken by their systems. There 
was a reference to Shorthand in a play by John Webster (1623) called 
" The Devil's Law Case," where the offi!cer of the Court was told " not to 
allow any brachygraphical man to take any notes ;** and Edmond Willis 
(1618) spoke of taking down plays and sermons verbatim; so that he 
(Mr. Levy) did not think that Shorthand writing, as we understood it, 
could be traced further back than 1600. 

Mr. Nicholson confessed that he had g^eat difficulty in believing that 
Shorthand was used in this country so long ago as the time of Jewel in 
anything like a verbatim form. The solution might be found, perhaps, in 
the suggestion that the proceedings were conducted like courts-martial, 
time being given to write down both question and answer. But if the men 
of that time spoke as fast as men do now, his scepticism on the point at 
issue would be quite profound. The subject, however, was a very interest- 
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ing one, thoagli it was almoit impon ible in these days to get anything like 
posiiire information. 

The Pbisidbkt, in reply, said he oonid not profess to say what system 
of Shorthand Jewel wrote; bat he thought it would be a kind of Short- 
hand, and not merely abbreviated longhand. That Jewel was expert there 
was no doubt, because Ridley's object in having him employed was that he 
(Ridley) might not have any interruption to the flow of his speech. If 
the proceedings had resembled those of courts^martial no such expert 
writer would have been necessaiy. In regard to John Byrom, and whether 
he practised the art professionally, any information that Mr. Gumey* 
Salter could afford would be appreciated by the Society. He (Mr. Beed) 
had no information that could satisfy Mr. Nicholson as to tiie rate of 
speed of speakers in Jewel's time ; but probably men spoke then mach as 
they did now, and therefore he doubted whether Mr. Nicholson's scepticiBm 
could be removed. 

The proceedings then terminated. 
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The third meeting of the fourth session of the Society was held at the 
Victoria Chambers, Chancery-lane, on Wednesdays January 7th, 1855, 
Thomas AlIiBN Rbed, Esq., President, in the chair. 

The new members elected were : — 

Messrs. J. S. Wall, 6, Marlborough-road, Upper Holloway, N. ; W. Edgar 
Powlesland, 15, Augusta-street, Regent's-park, N.W.; and John Bray, 
Master of Headington Union, Oxford. 

The books received as donations to the library were : — 

By Mr. D. L. Scott-Browne, New York, 8 vols. '^ Browne's Phonographic 
Monthly" (bound), 2 vols. '< Scott-Browne's Text Book," 1 vol. •* Phono- 
graphic Reader," 1 vol. *' Shorthand Abbreviations," and 1 voL "Scott- 
Browne's Book of Letters." Thirteen volumes in all. By Dr. Qeorge 
Ager, Stoke Newington, '* Ager's Social Telegram Code." 

The following Paper was then read by the author, a member of the 
Society : — 

CRYPTOGRAPHY. 
Bt Mb. Alfbbd W. Kitsok. 

It would seem to be essenUal that a Paper upon the subject t>f secret 
writing read before this Society should commence with an apology. 
Cryptography is not Shorthand. It may, therefore, very naturally be 
asked, why occupy valuable time with the consideration of such a topic — 
for what reason should the current of this Society's proceedings be 
diverted into another channel ? The answer to this double-barrelled ques- 
tion must be looked for in our second rule, which reads thus: ~" The 
object of the Society is the study of the science and literature of Shorthand, 
and the investigation and discussion of the principles which should govern 
the construction of a system of Shorthand, adapted, if possible, for general 
use." Now, in order to investigate and discuss such principles it is expe- 
dient to observe what has taken place in the case of other arts and sciences, 
and in doing this we must sometimes turn our attention to subjects 
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even less promising than the one which we have under consideration this 
evening. 

Moreover, the boundary line between cryptography and stenography 
has often been almost obliterated, and many of the practical methods of 
secret communication have borne strong resemblance to Shorthand writing. 
Stenography itself has frequently been employed as a means of correspond- 
ing secretly when the intervening persons were known to be unacquainted 
with it. Further than this, there is the fact that in the titles of many of 
the early works upon Shorthand the word "secret" appears, as if mys- 
tery was regarded as one of the advantages appertaining to a knowledge 
of the art. Another reason which may be advanced to justify the present 
Paper is that there exists a theory that cryptographers in bygone ages, 
while searching for original means of mystification, discovered characters 
which were so much more brief than those in ordinary use that the 
increased speed with which they could be written commended itself to 
those ingenious men, and thus the search for that which might be secret 
resulted in the discovery of that which was expeditious* 

We will, therefore, assume that there is a relationship,' more or less 
intimate, between these two kinds of writing — the crypto and the steno. 

Cryptography of course means literally "secret writing," but the majo- 
rity of the authors on the subject take considerable latitude, and discuss, 
and recommend the adoption of, a variety of methods of occult communi- 
cation which have nothing whatever to do with written characters or 
writing materials. Many of the standard works are largely devoted to what 
would properly be styled " signalling," such as at the present day we find 
practised in the army and navy, and on railways. With these mechanical, 
chemical, fioral, musical, pyrotechnical contrivances we have nothing to 
do ; however interesting they may be in other respects, they can afibrd no 
practical help to the Shorthand writer or student. We will endeavour to 
resist the temptation to wander into these byeways, and keep as strictly 
as possible on what we may call the literary side of our subject. 

Cryptography, like the heart of man, is " deceitful above all things," 
and if there had been no deception to be practised cipher writing would 
never have existed. In the earliest period of which any record can be 
found we discover that deceit, with its supposed advantages and its un- 
doubted disadvantages, made its appearance, and was eagerly welcomed by 
the first inhabitants of the earth as a means for avoiding pains and penalties 
which had been incurred, or in order to attain certain ends which were 
desired. If this were the case whilst the community was extremely limited, 
it may be safely assumed that the primitive methods of keeping things 
secret were add^ to and amplified as the population became larger. Of 
the forms taken by subsequent systems of mystification during many ages 
we are, fortunately or unfortunately, profoundly ignorant. 

With regard to writing in general, we are apparently doomed to be 
continually asking the unanswerable question — 

** Whence did the mystic art arise 
Of painting speech, and speaking to the eyes. 
That we by tracing magic lines are taught 
How both to colour and embody thought ?" 

The most probable theory advanced to account for the origin of writing 
is that the earliest representation for the purpose of keeping a record or 
for the sake of making communication took the form of drawing pictures 
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of the objects to be described. OriginaUy each figure, doubtless, meant 
specifically that which it represented, but as time went on, and men 
acquired more knowledge and experience, they attempted to describe 
qualities as well as sensible objects ; for instance, the sun, besides its 
primitive meaning, denoted dominion, the lion courage, the bullock agricul- 
ture, a serpent wisdom, and so on. Later on the signs appear to have been 
contracted until but a small portion of the original design was considered 
to be sufficient to convey an idea of the complete object or quality. Many 
timid experiments were doubtless made during the process of condftnsation. 
We have abundant evidence that brevity in writing, whether for the pur- 
pose of saving time or economising labour, has always had a great attraction 
for men, and we ought to feel grateful to the adventurous spirits who in 
past ages were dissatisfied with that which was cumbrous and slow, 
for upon the foundations then laid we have built the systems of modem 
times. 

We find that the old Hebrew writers were acquainted with methods, 
not only of abbreviating writing, but also of employing the letters of the 
alphabet for the purpose of disguising the meaning intended. In order to 
shorten their labours they indicated by dots or dashes that certain letters 
in words were omitted, and they were in the habit of writing initial letters 
to represent complete words. The Jews were so pleased with this compen- 
dious method of writing that they introduced it largely into their books and 
epistles. Their manner of cipher writing was that known as *' Transpo- 
sition." Thus we find in the Book of Jeremiah, chap, xxv., v. 26, the words 
" The king of Sheshach shall drink after them." It is evident from other 
passages that by " Sheshach" Babylon is meant. The Jewish writers 
make it to be the same as Babylon by a change in the letters. The cipher 
was used by the prophet in order that, by concealing the meaning of his 
prediction, Nebuchadnezzar might not be irritated. In the time of Ennius, 
the father of Roman song, cryptography seems to have assumed a decidedly 
systematic form, and he describes twenty different manners of writing in 
cipher, some of which he had collected and others which he had invented. 
He seems to have favoured the affixing of small dots to the lettera of 
words in a book or epistle written upon a common subject, so as to denote 
only the letters necessary to form the message to be conveyed. He also 
advises the omission of vowels, and the indication of their existence and 
nature by certain signs. The Romans were well aware of the importance 
of abbreviation, and the first part of one of their letters generally con- 
sisted of literary signs, being the initials only of certain complimentary 
words. In course of time the practice of substituting letters for words in 
the Roman law books, whether for the purpose of gaining time or in order 
to mystify the uninitiated, was so much abused that the Emperor Justinian 
prohibited it under severe penalties. 

It is evident that while secret writing was considered worthy of the serious 
attention of enlightened men, the importance of shortening the ordinal^ 
mode of writing was equally well recognised by them. This was particu- 
larly so in the case of Ennius, where the designing of cryptographs and the 
inventing of arbitrary characters were united in one ingenious man. The 
two arts by which brevity and secrecy were obtained have run side by 
side, sometimes borrowing from each other, and sometimes the one taking 
the other's name. 

The abbreviations employed by the Romans were developed into the 
Tironean notes, and it will be within recollection that this subject was 
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most ably and fully dealt with by Dr. Westby-Qibson in a Paper " On 
£arly ShoHhand Systems," read before the Shorthand Society on the 6th of 
December, 1881. 

Evidence that the art of cryptography was in constant use is frequently 
met with, but the first complete work upon the subject, and the one which 
has supplied the basis for subsequent writers, is that of the Benedictine 
abbot of Spanheim, Trithemius, published in 1499. The original manu- 
script of this book was, under the influence of the superstition of the good 
old times, consigned to the flames. The abbot formed a series of devout 
sentences through which mundane information might be conveyed, but to 
these he added certain uncouth characters which led less enlightened people 
to imagine that he was in league with the Evil One, and he was prosecuted 
for practising magic. He had also the misfortune to be opposed by Jerome 
Cardan, the inventor of a cumbrous system of writing, who called the 
abbot hard names, and said that he had filled a mighty book with dreams. 
The book in question is a monument of misapplied industry. 

Another author of some note was the Duke of Brunswick, who, under 
the name of Gustavus Selenus, wrote a most elaborate work upon crypto- 
graphy, a fine copy of which is in the possession of Mr. Pocknell. At the 
end of the book there is a good description and clear engraving of the 
cipher padlock, a contrivance which is sometimes known as the ** American 
letter lock." How this modern invention could have been go accurately 
described and so clearly illustrated by the Duke of Brunswick is only one 
of the many mysteries to be found in his curious old book, A.D. 1624. 

Since the publication of the work by Trithemius a good number of 
books have been written upon cryptography. In " Notes and Queries" for 
1st September, 1877, Mr. J. E. Bailey gives a list of forty-one of such 
books which were either in his own possession or had come under his 
notice. His list was largely added to by Mr. W. L. Hughes in a subse- 
quent number of " Notes and Queries.*' A very useful and comparatively 
modem book on the subject is Kluber*s, which was published in 1809. In 
the same year Dr. Blair's article was published in " Rees' Cyclopoedia." In 
the latter treatise the use of artificial characters is illustrated in a very 
curious and ingenious way. In the first place, eight short paragraphs 
are written in as many of the principal languages — English, French, 
Italian, Spanish, Dutch, German, Latin, and Greek. Then Dr. Blair ap- 
pealed to his printers to supply him with every possible variety of type which 
their founts possessed (except the English and Greek) — Anglo-Saxon, 
Hebrew, German, numerals, mathematical symbols, dashes, stops, small 
ornaments, and so on. These he employed, some in their proper positions 
and some upside down, to represent the proper letters of the sentences. 

One of the most remarkable works, containing a great deal upon crypto- 
graphy, is the Marquis of Worcester's "Century of Inventions." He 
gives therein a large number of devices for conveying messages secretly, 
some of them bearing a close resemblance to Shorthand. 

As an interesting instance of stenography being employed for the pur- 
pose of keeping secret memoranda we may take Pepys' Diary. His 
biographer. Lord Braybook, says that he was enabled by his facility in 
writing Shorthand to record his most serious thoughts and to note down 
his memoranda with clearness and despatch. That secrecy was the great 
object with Pepys is evident from the last paragraph but one of the 
Diary, which runs in this way : " Thus ends all that I doubt I shall ever be 
able to do with my own eyes in the keeping of my journal, I being not able 
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to do it any longer, having done now so long as to undo my eyes almost 
every time that I take a pen in my hand^ and therefore, whatever comes of it, 
I must forhear, and resolve from this time forward to have it kept hy my 
people in longhand, and must he contented to set down no more tiian is fit 
for them and all the world to know, or, if there he anything, I most endea^ 
voor to keep, a margin in my book open to add here and there a -note in Short- 
hand with my own hand." i*epys was moreover an inventor of cryptographic 
systems. When secretary to the Earl of Sandwich and the Admiralty, he 
drew up some ciphers, one of which he mentions in his Diary as being 
a " great large diaracter," over which he spent mnch time, it being, as 
he says, "handsomely done, a very good one in itself, but not truly 
alphabeticaL" 

At the present time cipher writing as a serious matter is almost 
entirely confined to diplomatic circles, and the measures taken to protect 
the messages are so complete tiiat the communications between the Govern^ 
ment and its representatives at foreign Courts may be regarded as being as 
nearly secure as it is possible for human ingenuity to make them. More- 
over much of the information secretly conveyed in former times is now 
openly published by the periodical press. As to whether or not this is an 
advantajge each person is free to form his own opinion. Under the 
present system a general on foreign service need not wait for intelligence 
to be conveyed to him by cipher message, but he will find all the informa- 
tion he requires in a dally newspaper, and not only is it given to him, but 
it is at the same time imparted to the enemy, a practice which would 
startle some of the old cryptographers, who used their best energies to 
prevent important facts becoming known to the other side. 

Ciphers are nowadays in use also in connection with commercial tele- 
graphy, a branch of our subject which is much too wide to be treated 
upon in a Paper of this kind. In regard to people who are not engaged 
in diplomacy, or in businesses requiring secret telegraphic codes, it may be 
said that the larger proportion of them have neither the time nor the 
inclination to enter into complications requiring methods of communica- 
tion different from those in ordinary use. 

The majority of the cryptographic systems were very clumsy and intri- 
cate, extremely slow and tedious both for the writer and the reader. After 
considering some of them one recalls Sir Walter Scotf tf words : — 

" Oh ! what a tangled web we weave 
When first we practise to deceive !" 

In numbers of instances most valuable time must have been lost by the 
unmanageable nature of the methods adopted so far as they have becoms 
known to us. It must, however, be remembered that in dealing with all 
subjects in which secrecy is the main object we are foiled by the very 
essence of the whole matter. Certain principles have been explained, and 
a few old cryptographs have been formed and deciphered, but it would 
never have answered the purpose of cryptographers in general to divulge 
the plans which they followed, for by doing so they woidd have defeated 
their own ends. The methods which have been explained can form only 
a small percentage of those which were carried on, perhaps for long periods, 
with perfect success. The very ingenuity of some of those with which 
we are acquainted convinces us that there were others, and probably 
even better examples, upon which the light of day has never shone. One 
respect in which cryptography must always differ from stenography 
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is that the latter is practised more or less as it is taught, whereas secret 
writing' ceases to be sufficiently mysterious when an inconvenient number 
of persons have acquired the ability to write and read it. No one would 
think of entrusting valuable secrets to the keeping of a cryptograph ex- 
plained in a popular work, for of course the key would be within easy 
reach. A system of Shorthand may be published^ and it is to the advan- 
tage of the inventor that criticism should be brought to bear upon it, but 
criticism kills secret writing. 

To turn now to practical cryptog^phy. Lord Bacon laid down the 
three essentials to be^> 

1. That it may be easy to write and read. 

2. That it be trusty and undecipherable. 
8. That it may be clear of suspicion. 

A fourth essential may be said to be variety, for all the world may know 
the principle on which a cipher is based, and yet the changes may be 
almost endless ; indeed, no cipher can ever be perfect where a given cha- 
racter is always represented in the same manner. Moreover, a secret mes- 
sage ought, like a telegram, to consist of as few words as possible. In a brief 
message, where letters do not recur, it is of little importance what method 
is used, since the first and most serviceable rule in deciphering is then of 
no avail. All spaces and breaks should be carefully avoided, or if used at 
all only with the intention of misleading. 

One of the oldest methods of writing secretly, and still used by many 
persons, is the square and triangle cipher. It is described in the 
" Traits des Chiffres," by Blaise de Vigenfere (Paris, 1587). Four lines are 
drawn in two parallels, so that one pair cuts through the other at right 
angles and forms in the centre a square. In each section two or three let- 
ters are placed, so that all the letters of the alphabet except eight are divided 
between the nine spaces. The first letter in each section is simple, the 
second is followed by a point, and the third by two points, e.g, : — 



a b. c: 


d e. 


f 


g- 


h: 


i L m: 


n 0. 


P 


g* 


r: 



s t. u: I y w. I X y. z: 

In making use of this cipher vertical and horizontal lines, with 
or without dots, are used. Variations of this form are by no means 
difiSicult, and the letters mav be thrown into any disorder desired. 
A system which has been much in favour at times consists in writing a 
sentence in good English (or indeed in any other language), with an inten- 
tion that only a few of the words therein shall convey the desired message, 
and it is claimed for this that if the sentence as a whole l)e really a sensible 
remark there can be no suspicion that a secret is involved. A variation 
of this plan is contrived by two confederates, each having a piece of 
cardboard with here and there a perforation, something like stencil plates. 
The writer places his perforated card upon a sheet of paper and writes his 
message through the openings. He then removes the card, and fills up 
the gaps left between tiie words of the real message, so as to make as sen- 
sible a composition as can be expected under the circumstances. When 
the person addressed receives the cipher be applies to it his duplicate card. 
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and hides from view all the words except those which his correspondent 
desired him to read. There are several objections to this plan : one is 
the difficulty of finding appropriate words to fill up the spaces without 
giving the whole such a forced appearance that suspicion would be aroused ; 
another objection is that if the missive were suspected it would not be diffi- 
cult to detect the difierence in the writing in the double process. 

In this month's number of the ComhUl Magatine Mr. James Payn, in 
•* The talk of the Town," introduces the Trellis cipher, as it is sometimes 
called. A lady finds a document commencing " My dear W. H.," followed 
by a mass of heterogeneous words without sense of meaning, as if they had 
been taken at random out of some dictionaiy. Probably she had never 
heard of a cryptogram, but she had heard of communications written in 
cipher, and suspecting the quarter from which it came she grows indignant. 
An explanation is demanded by her and given by the recipient of the mes- 
sage, who takes a piece of cardboard exactly the shape and size of ordinary 
letter paper, full of large holes neatly cut at unequal distances. He placed 
it for the purpose of illustration on blank paper, and through the interstices 
wrote certain words. Then he took off the cardboard and filled into 
the spaces a number of inconsequent words, so that the whole com- 
munication became meaningless. The lady says, "It is very ingenious," 
and the gentleman, taking advantage of her ignorance of the fiact that 
the trick is as old as the hills, remarks complacently, "Yes, I think the 
plwi does me some credit." It would have done him more credit if he 
had completed the cipher in such a way that suspicion would not have 
been aroused in the first instance. 

A further variety of the same principle consists in writing the jsecrefc 
commumcation in a narrow column, and then increasing the column to 
double or treble the width by adding before or after the original lines 
words which, without disturbing the real message, shall have a different 
and misl^ding appearance. This no doubt answers fairly well in the total 
absence of suspicion, but if such a cipher come from a suspected quarter 
It would very readily give up its secret. 

• *u ^^^"^ strange, and not uncommon, use of ciphers is to be met with 
in the hieroglyphics used by tramps and thieves. Besides the secret lan- 
^^?P employed by the members of these classes, they have private marks 
with which to keep a record of failures or successes, and to give warning 
or encouragement to each other. In country places it is not at all an 
unusual thing to find upon a gate-post a chalk mark, with nothing about it 
to attract attention to any but those who are interested in the knowledge 
it imparts, but nevertheless full of meaning. In the lodging-houses fre. 
quented by the wandering classes these ciphers are marked upon roughly. 

• ^ "^ap* of the neighbourhood, in order to indicate the credulity or 
incredulity of the inhabitants of houses along the Queen's highway. 

Many shopkeepers indicate the retail prices of their goods by the aid of 
v/H"-*^ which they have given arbitrary values. The word "workman- 
ship" is the key to a cipher employed by an eminent City house where the 
articles are not " marked in plain figures." These ciphers, bang unchange- 
able, can be easily detected if a watch is kept for a short time upon the 
xnarks borne by goods delivered. It is not unprofitable to possess the 
Secret, for it may happen that the assistant's attention may be drawn to 
the fact that he or she in naming the price has made a mistake, which 
curiously enough is always to the prejudice of the customer. 

If a decipherer wishes for a particularly hard nut to crack let him take 
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one of the ** Majjic Cryptograms'* devised by Dr. Westby-Qibson, and based 
npon the numerical magic square. The following example, the *' Five- 
square/' only comprises five rows, forming a cipher of twenty-five letters, 
but it can be increased to squares of 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, and, in fact, aa infinitum: — 





(Cipher.) 






(Key.) 




T 


ERE 


D 


10 


11 17 23 


4 


I 


R Y N 


H 


18 


24 5 6 


12 


T 


AAV 


E 


1 


7 13 19 


25 


S 


B D H 


M 


14 


20 21 2 


8 


H 


E I A 


R 


22 


3 9 15 


16 



The solution to this message, which was despatched from a mining engi- 
neer to a chemital manufacturer, is " The dynamite has arrived here." The 
key to the cipher is found in the accompanying numerical Five-square 
of the numbers 1 to 25, which is so perfectly magical that the sum of every 
line, vertical, horizontal, and diagonal, is 65 ; and whatever changes may be 
made in it by removing the columns from side to side, or the rows from 
top to bottom, or vice versd, the magical or proportional quality cannot 
be destroyed, as shown by the following second example, giving a thoroughly 
different cipher to the same message : — 



(Second Cipher.) 


(Second Key.) 




A V E T A 


13 19 25 1 


7 


D H M S E 


21 2 8 14 


20 


I A R H E 


9 15 16 22 


3 


R E D T E 


17 23 4 10 


11 


Y N H I R 


5 6 12 18 


24 



The *' Chiffire Ind^chiffrable" is a method which is easily applied, diffi- 
cult to be deciphered, and the key to which may be carried in the memory. 
It consists of a table, somewhat resembling a multiplication table, with 676 
squares, in which the letters of the alphabet are arranged under one 
another. A word is taken for a key — "Paris" for example. Suppose the 
message is " We lost a battle," the key word is written over it as ofben 
as may be necessary : — 

P arisParisP ar. 
Welostabatt le. 

The cipher for " W" will be in the square opposite " W" in the left mar- 
ginal column, and under " P' at the top— viz., " M." For " e" the letter 
opposite "e" and under "a" — viz., "if' is taken, and so on. This gives 
for the message, mfcxlibtkmimw. The receiver writes the 
key over the letters thus : — 

ParisParisPar 
mfcxlibtkmimn, 

and goes down the perpendicular line headed by ** P" until he meets ** m," 
opposite to which, in the left marginal column, he finds " w." Next, going 
in the line of "a" down to "f," he finds on the left " e," and so on. The 
same letter need not always be designated by the same cipher, but the 
utmost accuracy is necessary, because one character accidentally omitted 
changes the whole cipher. 

{To he continued.) 
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PEmCIPLES OF SHOETHAND. 
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NOTICE TO MEMBERS OF THE SHORTHAND SOCIETY. 



Ths Council beg to give notice that they have selected 
the following subjects (among others) for discussion at 
future Meetings, and invite Members to communicate theii 
views on each, arranging the arguments in &vour or against 
separately, so that they may be collated and presented to 
the Society as complete as possible when the time for debate 
thereon has arrived. 

(A) Should geometric signs, sloping in different directions, 

be used, as in most English systems ; or should there 
be only one slope, as in the Overman methods? If 
geometric signs, how many slopes should be employed? 

(B) Should differences of position be used, either (1) in rela- 

tion to the line or lines of writing, or (2) in regard to 
the letters inter se t 

(C) Should the basis of Shorthand be (1) orthographic — 

I.e., following the common spdling; or (2) strictly 
phonetic ; or (3) partly orthographic and partly pho- 
netic, as in most of the older systems ? 

(D) Should vowels be united to the consonants or disjoined ? 

(E) Wiiat, if any, variations in the length of the letters are 

admissible ? 

(P) Should the thickening or " shading** of letters be used ? 
and if so, for what purposes p 
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CRYPTOGRAPHY. * 
By Mb. Aup&ed W. Eitson. 
( Cowtinned from page 219.) 

A METHOD of communicating secretly which, as we have seen, was 
known in ancient times, and which has been practised ever since, is that 
of indicating with dots certain letters in a common book or manuscript. 
At the time that in this country the postage of a letter cost a considerable 
sum it was a common practice with needy people to obtain copies of old 
newspapers (which would be carried free by virtue of the stamp with 
which every copy was impressed), and make slight marks beneath the 
letters in a pre-arranged column. On the receipt of the journal the letters 
thus indicated were copied upon a sheet of paper, and the message con- 
veyed was in this way arrived at. Rowland Hill was aware of this custom, 
and used it as argument in favour of cheap postage. He also discovered 
by accident anotiier plan which was resorted to by poor people in those 
days. One day while travelling in Cumberland he saw a postman carry a 
letter to the door of a cottage. A woman took it in her hand, but imme- 
diately returned it; the postage was over a shilling, and she could not 
afford to pay so much. Mr. Hill, pitying her poverty, produced the money, 
and handed it to the postman, who gave the letter to the woman. When 
the letter-carrier's back was turned the cottager opened the envelope, and, 
handing it to her intending benefactor, drew his Attention to the fact that 
it contained nothing but a blank sheet of paper. An explanation ensued, 
from which it appeared that, as neither she nor her husband could afford to 
pay the high rate of postage, they bad agreed to send each other from time 
to time an envelope, the offer of which would be a signal that the sender 
was alive and well. 

Perhaps the most universal cryptogpraph is that known to the ancient 
Hebrew writers — ^the transposition of letters. It would app :ar at first 
sight to be one of the most trustworthy of all the systems, but it is, in fact, 
one of the most easy to decipher. In its simplest form of beginning the 
alphabet a letter or two forward — that is to say, treating " B" as " A," 
** C" as ** B," and so on, it is practically no msguise at all, and is now 
regarded as almost too simple ror use as a puzzle round the fireside at 
Christmas time. A variety of complications have been devised, such as 
reversing the alphabet altogether or placing the first thirteen letters 
beneath the second thirteen and interchanging their values, or throwing 
the alphabet into complete disorder and then taking advantage of the 
irregularity to form an unknown sequence of letters, or introducing 
nulls or useless characters, or writing the letters from right to left, in 
columns, from top to bottom or the reverse. Lord Bacon's favourite plan, 
modestly described by himself as having the " highest perfection of a cipher/' 
consisted in resolving all the letters of the alphabet into " A" and '* B," 
which by means of repetition and transposition in five places assumes 
thirty-two sets of characters. The fact that this method requires five times 
as much labour as ordinary writing is not the least of the disadvantages 
of the ** highest perfection of a cipher." 

The alphabet has been subjected to very rough treatment on the partof 
cryptographers in their endeavours to discover the undecipherable, but the 

["Shorthand," No. 19.— August, 1885.] 
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result has always been less successM than that attained by means of 
numerals. The endless complications into which figures may be thrown, 
and the extreme difficulty in detecting their exact value in messages, places 
this at the head of all known methods of secret communicatiou. None 
but the mcMt expert decipherers can hope to unravel the mystery wrapped 
up in a series of ordinary numerals, especially when such complications as 
employing five or six figures to represent a single letter are resorted to. 
In the construction of a figure-cipher the alphabet is generally cut down 
by the rejection of useless letters, and the figures are sometimes doubled 
by using one of them as a prefix only. Of course secrecy is much more 
Ukely to be secured when the figures, instead of standing seriatim in the 
key, are mixed and the cipher is doubled or trebled. A good method was 
invented by Mirabeau, and bears his name. The alphabet is divided into 
five equal parts, and not only is each part indicated by a number from 
1 to 5, but each letter is provided with a number, also from 1 to 5 — e,^, : 
12 3 4 5 

efguz xamok sehnq dlyqw nirtv 
12345 12345 12345 12345 12345 
The remaining single figures and groups of them are used as nulls. Any 
order, or rather disorder, can be chosen for the five sections. In the cipher 
it is only necessary to write the figure which indicates which group is em- 
ployed, and underneath it the number of the letter used. The result is very 
similar in appearance to a problem in vulgar fractions. For example : — 

= ** Time is money." 

This plan would certainly seem to answer one of the requirements of 
cryptog^phy — ^namely, to disarm suspicion, for none but a zealous mathe- 
matician would be tempted to seek for the solution of such a problem. 

Numerals are also used to indicate the locality of letters or words in a 
pre.arranged book. Sometimes two copies of the same edition of a rare 
book have been employed. The sender of the message indicates the page, 
the number of the ,line, and the position of the letter or word which he 
desires his correspondent to take note of. It would appear that so long as 
the particular book remained a secret no power on earth could ascertain 
what was indicated by the figures sent from one person to another. The 
great disadvantage here is the extreme slowness of the process, the task of 
writing such a cipher, and the trouble involved in spelling it out,.being very 
serious. 

All these devices, and the whole of the ingenuity bestowed upon them, 
are caused by the desire to hoodwink a tlmtl psurty. GDhis ''unknown 
quantity" may be the enemy who will capture a messenger passing between 
hib general and his Government^ or from a besieged city, or it may be a 
watchful guardian intercepting communications with his ward ; perhaps it 
is the g^ler interfering with the attempts made by his prisoner to com- 
municate with the outer world, or possibly it is a rival merchant^ who 
would make use of valuable information transmitted between his com- 
merdal competitors. Whoever or whatever he may be, this tldrd party 
must be^ deceived ; all that is possible must be done to prevent the missive 
falling into his hands, but once Ihere the mystery in which it is shrouded 
is its only s^e^ard. The art of cipher-writing has, therefore^ called forth 
the antagonistic art of deciphering. The basis of unravelling a cipher 
^hen the key to it is unkno^Vn is a knowledge of the construction of the 
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language. This, of oourse, varies according to the idiom employed, and it 
is one of the many requisites in a decipherer that he should be able to 
detect the tongue in which the message is written. For this purpose 
he weig IS such considerations as the place from which the document 
comes and whither it is going, also the native language of the sender 
and of the intended receiver. Having made up his mind on this im- 
portant point he settles down to his work with a concentration of all 
ids intellectual powers which is worthy of our profound admiration. It 
may, indeed, be said that an expert decipherer is born, not made. An ordi- 
nary individual, whom (nrcumstances have led to take up the subject, may, 
after some experience, acquire the ability to read secret writings up to a 
certain point, but when the cipher itself has been devised by a man pos- 
sessed of natural gifts for the work no person who has merely acquired 
the art of deciphering will unravel the utngled mass. 

In the case of a cipher in character one of the first questions the deci- 
pherer asks himself is, what is the probable amount of ability on the part 
of the writer ? If there is reason to believe that he is inexperienced it is 
natural to expect the mistake to have been made of giving the material 
which comes most readily to hand to the first letter of the alphabet. The 
consequence will be that as the material runs short towards the end the 
charactenr will, in order to be distinctive, become more complicated. The 
decipherer will make allowance for this, and proceed upon the assumption 
that the most simple sign will be the letter ** %" and the most involved " z." 

The great essential for the intellectual burglar is quantity. If the 
cipher is a very short one his most useful skeleton key, which goes by the 
name of " observe repetitions,*' will open the lock with difficulty, and may 
fail altogether. A practised decipherer will know all the recogpiised plans, 
and will soon ascertoin the fact when he has to deal with a new one. If to 
all his other qualifications he adds those of being a spiritualist and a 
thought-reader it is hopeless to attempt to contrive a cryptograph which 
will resist his effi)rts. 

The decipherer needs to be endowed with inexhaustible patience, and 
to find during his long and tedious task encouragement in the knowledge 
that when intellect is pitted against intellect success is merely a question 
of endarance. It is only after an infinite* number of attacks and repulses 
that the object is attained. Afber repeated attempts the decipherer is 
rewarded by seeing a little gleam of light thrown upon the subject by the 
discovery of a single letter. This helps in the search, and a second letter 
is not so hard to find, and in proportion to the progress made the cipher 
yields to the unwearying attacks. One of the most interesting descriptions 
of the decipherer's work is found in Edgar Allen Poe's " The Gold Bug," the 
story by which he, in the spring of 1843, obtained the prize offered by the 
Dollar Magazine. 

A writer in the Quarterly Review on this subject says : " Sometimes 
it is confiding love speaking through the medium of cipher advertisements 
to the loved one. Sweet delusion ! There are wicked philosophers abroad 
who unstring the bow of harder toil by picking your inmost thoughts. 
Lovers, beware ! Intriguers, tremble ! Many a wicked passage of illicit 
love, many a joy fearfully snatched, which passed through the second 
column of the first page of the THtnes as a string of disjointed letters, unin- 
telligible, as the correspondents thought, to all the world but themselves — 
they were seen, fairly copied out in plain, if not always good, English, in 
the common-place books of these cunning men at cryptographs. Whenever 
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the said philosophers perceive that a secret correspondence has arrived at a 
critical point they charitably insert a marplot advertisement in the same 
cipher. 

*' On 20th February, 1852, there appeared in the Times the following 
mysterious line : — * Tig tjohw it tig jfhiirvola og tig psgrw — P. D. N/ 
If we take the first word of the sentence, ^ Tig/ and place under this 
second letter ' i' the one which alphabetically precedes it, and treat the 
next letters in the same way, we shall have the following combina- 
tion; — 

Tig 

hf 

e 

Beading the letters obliquely we have the article ' The.* If we treat the 
second word in the same manner we produce the word ' Times,' and the 
whole sentence thus worked out gives up its latent and extraordinary 
meaning : — ' The Times is the Jefferies of the Press.' A few years ago it 
was very common to find in the agony column of the Times such adver- 
tisements as 'byqXfngd rmfp ntgmf.' This cipher was fol- 
lowed sometimes by such displays as 'f * — § ' •I' ) II *^~ '>^' Sometimes 
it was < 52385 4796 138546372.' It is a maxim in war that any besieged 
stronghold must in the end surrender if the besiegers persevere in their 
attack, and it is a maxim with decipherers that any epistle of this kind, 
however ingeniously it may be devised, must eventually disclose itself to 
the indefatigable inquisitor. It has been whispered that, with regard to 
the newspaper paragraphs, it is not an unknown thing for a skilful but 
needy decipherer to make use of his knowledge for the purpose of levying 
hush-money upon the parties whose secret has been discovered, under the 
threat of exposure. The Times on one occasion published a most difficult 
cipher, which was itself a warning to those who had long used it to discon- 
tinue their criminal correspondence under penalty of complete expo- 
sure, and the immediate result was that the correspondence was discon- 
tinued. All the simple ciphers are, to use an Americanism, ' played out.' 
No one who has the slightest common sense would now think of adopting 
the schoolboy's plan of using the preceding or following letter of the 
alphabet for that which is intended to be read." 

There is in cipher-writing no code of honour. All is fair in love, war, 
and cryptog^phy. The end justifies the means in the fxillest sense of the 
term. We find, therefore, that the cipher-writer does not wish to earn for 
himself the character of being straightforward and open-hearted. While 
engaged in the practice of his art his highest aim is to deceive the whole 
world, with the exception of the confederate or confederates for whom he 
intends the communication which he wraps up so carefully. 

An uncharitable rumour has reached one's ear that when decipherers fitil 
to read a cipher, after bestowing on it much time and trouble, they have 
been known to give way to the strong temptaUon of inventing a meaning 
with the view of saving their own reputation. This is an unkind accusa- 
tion, and we will not do more to sanctioB it than say that poor human nature 
has under extreme pressure been guiUy of things quite as bad as that of 
supplying an imaginary solution to an enigma when no other could be 
obtained. In many cases there can be no check upon the decipherer, and 
although presumably he would be required to justify his work he would 
scarcely be the possessor of sufficient ability to undertake deciphering with- 
out also having the skill to give a plausible explanation. 
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Sometimes a combination of letters having all the appearance of a 
cipher has been eventually found to be merely a whimsical arrangement. 
For instance, during some excavations between Belleville and Montmartre, 
Paris, in 1779, a stone was found bearing the following characters : — 



C 





I 








L 








E 




H 


E 




M 






I 




N 


D 


• 


E 




A 


N 


E 


S 



s 

The Parisian Academy of Inscriptions was long engaged with the solu- 
tion of this puzzle, and it was ultimately only found to mean Id 
le chemin des dnes. The fact was, the stone had in times gone by 
served to direct the drivers of the donkeys bearing gypsum from 
the quarries. Edgar Allen Poe, who was a great lover of the art, 
went so far as to say that, having regard to the extent to which the 
analytical ability is called into action, cryptographical solutions might 
with great propriety be introduced into schools as a means of training one 
of the most important of the mental powers. In these days of outcry 
against " over-pressure" such a proposal would meet with little favour, but 
that training in this art would have a very quickening effect upon the 
youthful mind there cannot be a doubt. 

With these somewhat rambling and incomplete remarks I have desired 
to draw attention to, and to give rise to as much discussion as possible upon, 
the art of cryptography. 

With regard to the mental powers exercised by those who employ 
cryptog^phy, it is evident that all the inventive powers of the mind are 
brought into play on the part of the writers, and the most intense applica- 
tion is necessary on the part of any person who is called upon to read, 
without the key, a message which has been intercepted. 

Discvssioir. 

Mr. J. B. RuNDBLL proposed a cordial vote of thanks to Mr. Eitson, 
and observed that, until now, he believed it had been impossible to invent 
a cipher which, given any amount of time, could not be deciphered ; but 
he idso indulgfed the belief that he had a cipher of his own which no one 
could translate accurately, inasmuch as it was grounded, not on the letters 
of the alphabet, but their sounds. He had prepared a quotation in that 
cipher, and challenged any one to decipher it. 

Mr. OoBNELiUB Walfobd seconded the vote of thanks, and referred 
to some of the early systems of Shorthand, which were almost as difficult 
to unravel as the ciphers to which Mr. Kitson had referred. Cryptography 
as applied to telegraphy had .been of service to newi^>apers, as he was 
aware of. cases where the daily newspapers had found it difficult to get 
war messages forwarded in the common handwriting, and had had recourse 
to cryptographic codes. 

Dr. Wbbtby- Gibson reminded the meeting that he included a good 
deal about cryptog^phy in his first Paper on "Early Shorthand Systems," 
read before the Society in December, 1881, and already published in 
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" SHOBTHAin>." The telegnq>liic codes of commeree were a fbnn of ayp- 
tography, though the chief intoitioii waa to ahbreviate the mena^Bs in 
order to save cost Sereral pab^iBhed codes oonld he pnrcfaased for five 
euineas each, but he had the knowledge of over £1,000 having been paid 
for a special private code, an immense 4to volume. A very sing^olar ciyp- 
tagrapn was published some years ago in an article in the Meehwneaf 
Magazine. The Eiditor said he believed he could almost offer £200 without 
fear for its decipherment. After two hours' labour he found the key, and 
although three or four times varied he deciphered the whole, but never 
heard from the Editor, to whom he forwarded his discovery. He had deci- 
phered many of the cryptographic advertisements in the " agony" columns 
of the T}ime9, and found some to be of a very objectionable character, such 
as that newspaper would not knowinffTy have inserted. The Qovemment^ 
of course, employed cryptography. Mid were, he beli'eved, frequently in 
want of new methods. He had invented magic cnrptograms, founded on 
magic squares, which were peculiarly difficult, and could be multiplied in- 
de&itely. The magic cryptograih that he was most pleased with was the 
one comprising the numbers fh>m 1 to 256, or a square of 16. It eon- 
sisted of 16 minor magpo squares, which could be thrown into a multitude 
of positions, and each number on each square could be made to change its 
place with another number, and the complete square on receiving ahnost 
mechanical manipulation could be made perfectly magical again. He 
called this extranrdinaiy square, which is magical in all its horizontals, 
verticals, and diMponals, and also in a continuous series of spirals, the 
PBOTEOGRAPH, or Ever- Changeable Cipher. On first hiventing it» 
and noting its marvellous capability, he asked some sixteen literary friends, 
the first he lighted upon, at the British Museum reading-room (including 
Mr. Reed, Jhur. Thompson Coc^r, Pkofessor Hechler, Mr. Grant, and 
other members of the Society) each to select one of the minor squares and 
alter its position in the complete square — then each to take any number in 
the selected minor square and give it a new place. This made in all thirty- 
two changes, which involved changes in each and all of the 256 numbers. 
Tet throwing the whole thing into shape again, while retaining the arbitrary 
changes made by his friends, the result was a magic square having no 
likeness to the original one. This Proteograph — sixteen-square — is capable 
of 385 quintUlions, 957,350 quadrillions, 374,934 trillions, 133,200 billions, 
258,869 millions, and 006,000 changes — a wonderful v^de for framing 
proteograms, indecipherable, except to correspondents who have chosen 
beforehand one particular form of the countless multitude for diplomatic^ 
commercial, or social intercourse. At an early opportunity, if space per- 
mitted, he would put the Proteogpraph in the magazine, or prmt it separately 
for their use or amusement, witii longhand and shorthand examples. 

Mr. Alfbed H. Bbownb, referring to the example of a cryptogram 
given by Mr. Kitson in the form of a sauare — ^namely. Dr. Westby- 
Gibson*s '* Five-square," observed that, small as it was, it was capable of 
about 3,000 permutations. 

The Pbbsidbnt observed that the old stenographic systems of Short- 
hand were practically cryptographs to the uninitiated; but they were not 
nearly as difficult to decipher as the more complicated modem systems of 
Shorthand, such as Phonography. He would defy any one who had not 
learned phonography to read half a page of it in the briefest style, however 
clever at deciphering crvptograms he might be. However valuable the 
telegraphic codes might be^ there was a danger in them of misreading, as 
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he knew a case in which an inqoiir was made as to. the cost of sending 
some Shorthand-writers to India. The amount stipulated for was £2,000 ; 
and when £300 had been paid on account it was disooyered that the figure 
of £2,000, as intended to be telegraphed out to India, had dwindled in 
transmission to £200, and the attendance of the Shorthand corps was counter- 
manded. He drew attrition to the fact that almost all shopkeepers had a 
private mark of th^ own, and he had deciphered some of them by a 
little attention to the prices paid for various articles. 

Mr. PocKKKLIi said in looking over Kewnefs Megister and Chroniole, 
JBeeleHtuHoal and Civil, (1659-62) he had found the following interest- 
ing message in a letter from Hyde (afterwards Lord Chancellor) to Dr. 
Jcmn Barwiek, dated from Brussels, where Charles II. was then re- 
siding : — '< Sir, My last to you was of the 20th of the last month ; not 
having dared nnce to venture any letter by the post, upon the alarm I had 
of their having gotten a copy of my eyph^ with Mr. Bumbald ... I see 
yon are very apprehensive of the same mischief by the decyphering our 
Letters* which you impute to Art, as you have great reason to do, if your 
letters- and others have ' been decyphered, as well i^ Mr. Bumbald's. I 
confess to you, as I am sure no copy could be gotten of any of my cyphers 
from hence, so I did not think it probable that they could be got on your 
side of the water. Bat J was as confident, till, you tell me you believe it, 
that the De^ Mmself cannot decypher a Letter that is well written, or 
find that 100 stands for Sir S, Vane, I have heard of many of the pre- 
tenders to that skill, and have spoken with some of them, but have found 
them all to be mountebanks ; nor did I ever hear that more of the King's 
Letters that were found at Naseh^, than those which they found decy- 
phered, or found the cyphers in which they were writ, were decypher'd. 
And I very well remember that, in the volume they published there was 
mnoh left in cypher, which could not be understood; and which I believe 
they would have eiplained, if it had been in their power. But you can 
easily satisfy yourself in this point, if you either make a cypher yourself, 
or write half a score of Lines out of several other cyphers, and send them 
to the artist; and you will then be convinced yourself, and be able to 
oonvinee others ; and then it will be to no purpose to traffick any more in 
those commodities," &c. 

Mr. KiTSON having acknowledged the vote of thanks, the meeting 
adjourned. 

The fourth meeting of the fourth session of the Society was held at the 
Viotoria Chambers, Chanc^ry.lane, on Wednesday, February 4th, 1885, 
Thoicas AiiLBN Bhbp, Esq., Pr^ident, in the chair. 

Mr, T. Elliot Berry, 89, Chancery-lane, was elected a fellow ; and Mr. 
J, Hirst, Ashfield, Faniley, near Leeds, an associate. 

The gift of his book, enl^tled "About Shorthand Systems,'' by Mr. 
Curtis Haven, of New York, was acknowledged. 

A committee, consisting of Messrs. Gumey-Salter, Beed, Pocknell, 
Eltfon, and Dr. Westby-Gdbson, was appointed to consider what practical 
questions on thQ principles of Shorthand should be put forward for dis- 
cussion at future meetings of the Society, and the method of gathering the 
opinions of members, and collating the arguments pro and con, so as to be 
of service whan the time for debate thereon had arrived. 

A lecture was then delivered by the author, a member of the 
Society : — 
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ON ORIENTAL INSCRIPTIONS AS ILLUSTRATIVE OF TH^ 

DEVELOPMENT OF WRITING. 

Bt Wm. St. Chad Bosoawin. 

[We regret we are not able to sive this lecture in extenso."] 

Mr. BoBOAWBH said the laws which regulated the growth and develop- 
ment of writing, from its rudest and most primitive stages of pure pictorial 
expression to the higher development of syllabic and alphabetical writing, 
were now known, and when applied to the chief systems of writine in use 
in the Oriental world revealed the same process of growth and develop- 
ment in each. The hieroglyphics of Egypt, the cuneiform scripts of 
Mesopotamia, and the pictorial characters of the Hittites (so far as their 
nature could be understood) had each passed through the various stages of 
word*building by compounded ideographs, of phonetie expressions by 
syllables, and even simplificafcion to our alphabetical stage. In no case, 
however, were the various stages so fully represented and the periods of 
transition which connected them so well preserved as in the cuneiform 
inscriptions. In these compound ideographs we could trace with wond^M 
clearness the reasoning of the primitive mind striving to build up an ex- 
pression for an abstract idea. But as the people g^w in culture, and the 
vocabulary of the language increased, so even the most elastic limits of word, 
building of which the cuneiform characters admitted were surpassed, and 
it became necessary to employ phonetic characters. 

The lecturer then proceeded to explain the system on which the cunei- 
form syllabary was built up, its extent and adaptability. The latter point 
was well illustrated by the &ct of the number of nations that had adopted 
it as their script. 

In conclusion, Mr. Boscawen said that the examination of Oriental 
inscriptions, even of tliose which (like the Hittite) still defied the skill of 
the decipherer, was of importance, as in these rude and silent characters 
we often had a vivid picture of the features, home, and surroundings, tiie 
dress, manners, and customs of those who for centuries had withdrawn firom 
the world's stage, but who nevertheless had once been powerful and leading 
actors in the world's great historic drama. 

DiSCUSBION. 

Mr. A. W. EIiTSOK proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Boecawen for his 
interesting lecture, which showed the remarkable ingenuity of tiie people 
who invented the cuneiform writing. This form of writmg showed that 
abbreviation of signs was no modem idea for the purpose A saving time 
and labour in writing. The clashing of signs, so annoying to steno- 
graphers, seemed also to have given trouble to the writers of cuneiform 
characters who had to provide for a variation of signs, as stenographers 
were compelled to do. The cuneiform writing appeared to be quite syllabic, 
a method which some Shorthand authors were rather favouring at this 
moment. The borrowing of words by different nations who wrote the 
cuneiform character reminded him of our own use of foreign words, &8t 
placing them in italics, and then treating them as our own. 

Mr. CoBNELius Walfobd, in secondmg the vote of thanks^ desired to 
know more of the subject. He noted that the signs for p and h were inter, 
changeable, showing that there was something of scientific observation in 
regaM to language in the earliest symbols connected with writing. The 
borrowing of sig^s from other peoples came about, probably, through the 
commercial intercourse between different nations. 
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Mr. A. H. Bbownb said he had seen in Persia and India pictorial 
Writing such as Mr. Boscawen had referred to as the origin of the cunei- 
form and all other writings. The cuneiform writing showed a progression 
from rude elements to more refined ones, and from complex metiiods to 
simple ones. 

Mr. Lewis suggested whether the Chinese signs and the cuneiform had 
not been derelop^ from one common origin. He pointed out that rude 
rock inscriptions, resembling hieroglyphics, had been found in Northumber- 
land, in Ireland, and on the west coast of France. 

Mr. Basil Goopeb, B.A., did not ^rceive that the cuneiform writing, 
within its own range, could tiirow any light upon the history of the English 
alphabet. 

Mr. BosOAWBir : I do not say so. 

Mr. Basil Coopeb added that, nevertheless, those great people, the 
Assyrians, Babylonians, and Akkadians, who must have exercised g^at 
influence upon the history and civilisation of Western Asia, had not given 
a single stroke to our alphabet. How came they to adopt such a curious 
symlMl as the arrow-head? He had an idea — only an idea^that the 
arrow-head was the symbol of the Supreme GK>d of the Hittites, as it was, 
on the other hand, the symbol of the Devil in the Egyptian hieroglyphics. 
If the symbol were really an arrow it illustrated their method of giving 
in their writing an intense expression of the religions spirit of the 
people. 

Br. Westby-Qibson said he did not quite hold with Mr. Basil Cooper's 
ingenious idea. The Egyptian Qod, Set or StUech, " the destroyer," the 
Ghreek Typhon, was originally merely the destroying power of a good Deity, 
like the Hebrew El-Shaddai, although in later ages he had been turned 
into an Evil Deity. Sometimes his name was written Satiy and pictured 
as an arrow piercing the skin of an animal. In Assyrian the arrow-head 
was a symbol of the God of Knowledge, and very appropriate. He observed 
that the confusion between p and 5, and other letters of kindred sound, 
which were represented alike — ag, ak, and <iq had the same sign — occurred 
in the cuneiform writing only when the vowel preceded the consonant, as 
ap and ah ; but not when the vowel followed, as in pa and ba, or in ffa^ 
ka, qa, which had separate signs not bearing the slightest resemblance. 
The Egyptians had some confusion, also, because they had no hard or soft ff. 
Their t and </, ff and k, and s and z, having similar sounds, were undis- 
tinguishable — in fact, the old Egyptians had only fifteen letters to give 
voice to their language, but each letter had many representatives. The 
Hittite inscriptions were ideographic originally, and phonetics were intro- 
duced gradually. Our Shorthand systems were not at all connected with 
this cuneiform writing, having been founded originally, as in the Greek 
Tachygraphy and the Tironian notes, upon Greek and Soman letters 
obtained from, the PhcBnicians, who in a remote age for commercial pur- 
poses had done gpood service to all the world, then and ever after, by adopt- 
ing some of the Egyptian hieroglyphics to good phonetic use, syflsbie and 
alphabetical. Dr. Westbv-Gibson then said as Mr. Boscawen had con- 
nected his name with his remarks on the so-called Hittite inscriptions, 
he might be permitted to say that for three years past, as was well known 
to Messrs. Boscawen, Pocknell, Lewis, and others present, and scholars 
outside, he had professed his ability to decipher the mysterious ideographs 
and phonetics of the Hittite monuments. After waiting in vain for fresh 
inscriptions, and as scholars generally had failed to solve the riddle, he 
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would now hasten foward his work on the "Shepherd Kings df Eg^jft^" 
which would illastrate the histo^ of the Hittites as well as that of the early 
Babylonians, the Phoenicians, Philistines, Amalekites, Anakim, and other 
early races. He ventured to say these hieroglyphics belonged to an Asiatic 
people lon^ resident in Egypt. Native aHists had been compelled to 
record Egyptian victories over the Kings of Hamath, Zobah, and Garche- 
mish, and the triumph of Amen and Nef over *'the vile Kheta gods, 
Sutech and Astarta, and their Assyrian helper, warlike Bar.*' Some of 
these stones apparently belong to the times of the Thothmessides, who set 
up memorials at Hamath and Garchemish (Jerabas), once called Nini, the 
"old Ninus" of some Roman writers on the Euphrates, distinct fh>m 
Nineveh on the Tigris. They are certainly valuable historical records. 

The Pbbbidbnt remarked that, looking at the subject through steno- 
graphic spectacles, it was comfortable to know that clashings occurred in 
other writing besides Shorthand. As portions of words were left out for 
abbreviation so there was a corresponding risk of misreading, and the 
Shorthand writer had to consider whether it was worth while to run the 
risk. The fact of abbreviations being practised so early as the cuneiform 
writing showed that some of the principles of Shorthand were much older 
than had ever been imagined. Ideographic writing, too, had been 
attempted as a principle in some systems of Shorthand, but such a method 
for purposes of Shorthand seemed tolerably absurd. Having now adopted 
the method of expressing sounds instead of ideas there was no likelihood 
of going back to old ideas. 

Mr. BosOAWEN, in reply, agreed that the borrowing of words from 
foreign nations was generally influenced by commercial intercourse. 
Mr. Cooper's idea of the origin of the arrow-headed cuneiform character 
was an interesting one, but he (Mr. Boscawen) was inclined to attribute 
the form to the material used — viz., the plastic clay on which tiie writing 
was made with an angular stylus. When the wril^g was afterwards 
produced on stone the old style was davishly copied. The use of the pho- 
netic complements seemed to have preceded the use of the regular syllabic 
characters. The connection between the cuneiform signs and t^e Chinese 
writing had bfien suggested by a learned professor, but he did not think it 
had been proved. An interesting fact had lately been discovered in refe- 
rence to the Assyrian tablets — viz., that there were regular books of the 
grammar of the language in use. Many of the tablets had t^e syllables 
arranged in groups, and classified according to the sounds used at tiie 
present day in Europe. The gradual development of the cuneiform writing 
was a clear proof against the idea of the retrogression of the human race. 
The English alphabet could be traced through the Boman and Grecian 
letters to the Phoenician — ^a mode of writing established long before those 
using the cuneiform writing could come into contact with the Phoenicians. 
He hoped soon to have published a series of lectures which would form a 
handbook to the ''study of cuneiform writing. 

The meeting then adjourned. 

The fifth meeting of the fourth session of the Socie^ wais held at the 
Victoria Chambers, Chances-lane, on Wednesday, March 4th, 1885, 
Thomas Alxxv Rsbd, Esq., President, in the cludr. 

The new members elected were Messrs. F)aul Ruzieka, 429, FeKUnand 
Quai, Prague, and Paul Renhas, 13, Newton-street, High Holbom. 
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The Committee on the ** Prineiples of Shorthand" having met and made 
their report, the Council announced to the meeting the notice respecting 
the subjects selected for disenssion, which we have already given in the 
May number of " Shobthakd," page 220. 

In Idle absence of the author, a member of the Society, Mr. Pocknell, 
then read a Paper entitled : — 

SYLLABIC PHONOGRAPHY. 
By AI.VBBD H. Bsowin. 

In attempting to frame a system of Shorthand we have several points to 
consider, and the first is* the materials available. Of these we have, first, 
the five straight lines (1). Any of these may be written shorter or longer, 
and we thus get fifteen straight lines. Any of these fifteen lines may be 

1. a. 3. 






curved to tiie right (2) or to the left (3), and thus we eet a set of thirty 
simple curves, or a total of forty-five simple strokes and curve:^. To any 
of ^ese simpile .characters we may prefix any of the five following— a small 

4 6 6 7 8 

or large circle, a small or large hook, or a loop \ \ \ \ \, and we 
thus obtain 225 eompound characters, or a total of 270. To any of the 
270 characters, simple and compound, thus obtained, we may affix any of 
the seven fc^wing — a small or large cirolo, a small or large hook, a small 

9 10 11 12 13 14 16 

or large loop, or a small dot J q L u J u J » ^^'^ ^^ ^^ 9^ ^ 
total of 1 ,890 characters. Any one of these may -be written thidc or thin, and 
may be used in any one of three positions with regard to the line €i. writing, 
and we have, therefore, for the expression of the syllables of the language, 
11,340 easily-written and legible signs. 

The next point to be considered is that of the number of syllables we 
have to represent. This is much smaller than is generally supposed, as the 
following table will show. In this table is given— ;/2r«^, the single and 
double consonant sounds with which syllables of the English language 
commenc<^ and, seoondUf, the single or double consonants with which 
syllables terminate. No account is taken of the variations of the vowel 
sounds. 

Initial Consonants. 

Single—^, b, t, d, w, y, ch, j, k, g, s* sh, f, v, 1, r, m, n, 

kw, th, tw, wh, h . 23 

Double — ^pr, br, tr, dr, kr, gr, fr, thr, pi, bl, kl, gl, fl, 

sp, st, sw, sk, sf, si, shr, sn, sm, skw, sth . . 24 

TVcd^e— spr, str, skr, sfr, spl . . , , . 5 

Total initials . . . . . .62 
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FOTAL COHSOHABTfl. 

SimgU—y^^ b, ch, j, k, g, f, y, 1. r, m, n . . 12 

Z>(Mid2«— >mp, mb» nch, nj, nk, ng, mf, rp, rb, rch, 13, rk, 
rg, rf, rr, rl, rn, rm, lb, Ip, Ich, \j, Ik, If, It, Im, sp, 
fi» id, sk, sm ..-••*• 81 

Single and doable final • ... 43 

Any of the letters or groups of initial consonants may (theoretically) 
be followed by any of the letters or groups of final consonants, and we thus 
get 2,d81 syllables. Any of these may nave ^ or d, «, and tsords, added finally, 
and the grand total of syllables is therefore 6,993, for the expression of 
which, as we have already seen, we have no less tluui 11,340 distinct, eanly- 
made^ and legible signs. 

The next point to be considered is the allocation of the sig^ to the 
syllables and sounds to be represented, on the piindple that the most fre- 
quently recurring sounds are to have the easiest and simplest signs. My 
theory here is that every syllable contains one leading or principal conso- 
nant, which in Shorthand-writinff should be represented by a stroke or 
curve, all the other consonants of the same syllable bcmg represented l^ 
hooks, loops, or circles attached to that stroke or curv& Thus, in sudi 
words as spa, pray^ play, tpraif^ and tplay, the p is the principal conso- 
nant. In dip, damp, deaf, dive, dig, dicJc, dame, docks, dust, oc., the d 
is the principal letter. All the words of the first g^up are, it is evident* mere 
variations of the simple syllable pa, and those of tile second group of the 
syllable da, hence in Shorthand- writing they should all be expreesed by 
regnlarly-formed modifications of the simple signs for pa and oa, and the 
signs for these two sounds should be selected, not according to the compa- 
rative frequency of the total recurrence of the letters p and d, but accord- 
ing to the comparative frequency of their respective recurrence as the 
le a ding or principal consonants of syllables. 1 have made a careful 
analysis of several thousands of words upon this prindple. In the follow- 
ing table the results of the analyses of the syllables of 300 words only are 
given, but the relative proportions are almost exactly the same as those in 
tiie other tables I have compiled, and are therefore as reliable as if based 
upon over 6,000 words — that being about the number I have actually 
analysed. In the first column is given the value of the letters as they 
recur, as the dominant or principal letter of syllables ; in the second their 
value as subordinate letters of a syllable ; and in the thbrd their total value. 
This latter is the value that has hitherto been taken as the one upon which 
the selection of Shorthand characters i^ould be based. The fint column 
gives the real value of the letters as used in ShorUiand : — 



Dominant. 


Subordinate. 


Total. 




t.d. 


38 


t,d. 


68 


t.d. 


96 


B,sh, 


29 


r. 


49 


s,sh. 


78 




28 


s,sh. 


48 


r. 


60 


25 


n, 


47 


n, 


68 


f.v, 


22 


1, 


19 


^,g. 


88 


m. 


20 


^g. 


13 


I, 


36 


\ 


17 


m. 


10 


P,h, 


36 


r. 


11 


^i 


8 


m. 


30 


n. 


11 


7 


f.v. 


29 


ch,j. 


6 


ch, j. 


4 


ch, j. 


10 



207 264 471 
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it df r^ «, and n final occar no less than 208 times, and thiis form 
fbur-ninths of all the consonants. 

In this table the letters to and y are not g^ven. They rank initially 
only a litUe higher than ch and j. 1 should also add that in this table the 
recurrence of consonants in the sixty-three most frequent words that form 
nearly one-half of the language as spoken is not allowed fot. 

With this table and tlmt previously given as guides it is plain that the 
construction of a syllabic system of Shorthand becomes a comparatively 
easy task. The application of the last table has, however, to be slightly 
modified by considerations that would occupy too much space for treatment 
here, and I proceed therefore to show how I have worked out the problem 
in my system of " huajBUt PsoNoaBAPHY." 

8sh f V pbtdwychj 

16 17 18 19 20 21 



\ 1 1 // ;/ 




\ 

I r m 

23 26 25 

kw th tw wh pr br tr dr kr gr fir thr pi bl kl gl 
27 28 29 30 31 32 33 34 36 36 37 




/ f T 7:^,1 




fl sp st 8w sk sf si shr sn sm skw sth 

383940 4142434446 46 474849 




sfe spr spl 
50 51 52 

The simple consonant signs given in lines 1 and 2 above are used in 
two positions — on the line when followed, and above the line when preceded, 
by a vowel. TF above the line is used for h, 

N final is added by writing the sig^s double-length, except I and r, 
which are written deeper instead of longer — ^thus O {bS)len, n (56)r0fi. 

B and L are added in the following manner : — 

ser sher fer ver per ber ter der wer yer cher jer 

57 58 59 60 61 62 63 






■>^ )) ^-^ jj 




ler rer mer 

65 66 67 
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Bel Bhel fel vel pel bel tel del wel yel 

62 70 71 72 78 74 



-^ c( ^ ^ 



ehel jel kel gd Id rel met nel 

76 ^^ 76 77 78 79 80 






When the initial letter of any of the syllablee written with these signs 
coalesces with r otl these are aoded by an initial hook, as in 

prowl blare crore dear crawl 

81 82 88 84 85 

The compound Sigiis (81 to 64) for the double and treble consonants are 
curved or lengthened in the same way — the r curves double-length being 

•^86 

used for m, as in hwm, \ and the I curve double-lcngth for m, as in 

/87 ' 93 

tim^t ( fli final after a enrv«bdng written by a large drcle, as in «am«>v^_p 



The letters p 6, chj, hg^fv, and t are added finally, as in 

iagi teach take Umgh tote 

88 89 90 91 92 

u a J L J 

totd final is added by writing the stroke or curve of the ohaneter thick, 
Mp final is obtained by siding the^ h hook to the ii length, and the 
terminations et, id, ep, sk, em and ke, as in 



teet 


teaeed 


waep 


haek 


• 

prxem 


tax 


94 


96 


96 


97 


98 


99 



a ^ o( \ ^ i 



In the absence of the author, Mr. Fookitbll read a portion of the 
Faper entitled t— 

STLLABIC WRITING. 

Bt M. Abkita^b, Batley. 

[We regret that we have not room in our small periodical for this Paper, 
nor have we the means of fairly illustrating it by *'cuts,'' which are evi- 
dently necessary. If the author will oblige us by a brief summary of his 
views on syllables, so fiur as they are Originu, and likely to interest, not only 
the members Of the Shorthand Sode^, but stenographers in genera^ we 
will endeavour to find room for the Paper at a Aitiue time. Although we 
have taken great pains, we must confess our inability to draft such a short 
summary from the extended and often irrdevant matter now lying before 
us. This is said without any desire to be discourteous.} 
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Discussion. 

Mr. EiTSOK remarked that the Fl&pers by Mr. Browne and 'hSx. Armi- 
tage had been most ably placed before the meeting by Mr^ Pooknell, and 
the tiianks of the Society were dae to him and the ingenions authors, but it 
was a matter of regret that those gentlemen had been prevented from 
attending in person to give further explanations. The syllabic principle 
was surrounded by difficulties, and the writers upon the subject had not 
yet shown any great amount of practical utility in their systems. It 
was essential to make each svlkble complete in itself, which appeared 
to be impossible witii the scarcity of matmal at the inventor's disposaL 

Mr. SfabkhalXi said that he had had an opportunity of examining 
Mr. Browne's system, and tiie result satisfied him that many of the prin- 
ciples were correct, and that considerable ingenuity had been shown in 
indicating the addition of certain letters. 

Monsieur Bbnhab (speaking in French) gave an explanation of the 
leading principles of the system of Duploy^, laying stress upon the fact 
that cMldren could be tenght that methcd at a very early age. 

Mr. RcTNDSLL confess^ that syllabic systems had no interest for him, 
as he contended that each sound should be represented by a distinct sign. 
With regard to the remarks of M. Renhas, he himself recently had an 
opportunity of explaining to a number of Board School children a system 
of his own, which was perfectly comprehended by them. 

Dr. Webtby-Gibson suggested that the ancient Assyrian writing 
explained by Mr. Boscawen at the last meeting might afford us a lesson 
as to the way in which syllables might be treated. 

Mr. Eele added his testimony to the interest of the subject, and the 
efficient way in which the locrnn tenens had performed the dul^ falling 
upon him. 

The Pbbsibskt regretted that the writers of the Papers had been 
unable to teke part in the proceedings. He regarded the syllabic principle 
as rather a retrogade one, as he could not help thinking that the letter unit is 



a better one than the syllable unit as a foundation for a syst^J^pf Shorthand. 



The meeting then adjourned. 




The sixth meeting of the fourta session 4f thie^^Sociejpiwas held at the 
* actoria Chambers, Chancery-lane, on Wednesdi^Ap^anst, 1885, Thomas 
Allbk Reed, Esq., President, injj^fchair. ^ 

The new members elected ^n^^eesrs. ..KMSweet, Mansfield Cottage, 
Heath.street, Hempstead, amJlGN^r. Alexand^^Jnion Bank,;Stuarton, N.B. 

Dr. Wbstbt-OiB80N presented the %»ciety*^ library with a copy of the 
Rev. C. Forster*s " S^^m^ony of PrimevU Alphabete." 

A Paper was theitf:r^ by the^anthAr, a member of the Society : 

SHORTHA&i SPELLING, AND SHORTHAND AS A 

HANDWRITING. 

Bt Alfbbd Janes. 

Thb first of these sabjecte is one of a nunor character, and will not 
detain us long. My only reason for devoting a few minutes to it is that it 
is often assumed there is but one mode in w^ch Shorthand spelling should 
be^ treated — namely, that it should follow a strictly phonetic line. I 
think, on the other hand, that while the: principle of writing by sound is to 
be admitted — indeed, all Shorthand systems are based upon it — there is no 
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reason for making that principle into a fetisb and offering sacrifices to it — • 
sacrifices of ease and legibili^. The case might be very different if we 
had a common spelling pnrely phonetic, or if we were likely soon to ha^e 
one ; but oar spelling is both irregular and nnphonetic — ^tluit is, its prin- 
ciples are not phonetic, and, such as they are, tiiey are not applied in a 
nniform manner. We are, therefore, between two systems, one of which — 
the nnphonetic — ^is compulsory. Unphonetic and irregular spelling becomes 
so familiar to us by education and by the practice of reading and writing 
that it enters into our conception of words themselves, and is incorporated 
into our very ideas of language and literature. That this g^reat edifice 
should be entirely removed because it is uncouth in order that a sym- 
metrical structure may be erected in its place is so unlikely to come to 
pass that to base any arrangements upon the expectation of its happening 
is almost as fantastic as to trouble oneself about the exhaustion of the 
coalfields or of the enn. We all agree that our spelling is wild and indefen- 
sible in theory, but we all go on using it nevertheless, feeling at home with 
the clumsy words, and shuddering at the alternatives that are offered to us 
from time to time, while the spelling reformers have not, as far as I am 
aware, gained a single point — not even the preliminary one of an agree- 
ment amongst themselves. 

This being so, the writer of Shorthand has the traditional three courses 
open to him : he may spell according to the common spelling, or he may 
follow a phonetic ideal, or he may combine the two. The first of these 
courses, common RpelUn)?, would save a vast amount of trouble in learning 
to read Shorthand, but it would involve the lengthening of the outlines, 
and therefore it finds no favour, naturally, with those whose great desire is 
to write briefly and ever more briefly. The second course, the phonetic, 
is attended with the inconvenience which was experienced by the philo- 
sopher who walked with his eyes fixed upon the stars, and who fell into 
a ditch. The third course appears to be the best, following a principle as 
long as it is practicable, and abandoning it without hesitation whenever it 
is more convenient to do so. Each Shorthand system would, perhaps, 
require different exceptions to phonetic theory, and I will illustrate my 
meaning from Taylor's. An upward diagonal line is, with me, r, and a 
lengthened line is double r. The difference in time and labour between 
making r and making rr is infinitesimal, while the difference in legibility is 
sometimes very great. Thus, krr cannot stand for " care" or ** cure,** and 
is seen at once to be '* carry," without either medial or final vowel, and 
even without regard to context* A departure from phonetic principle is 
here, therefore, a gain both in writing and in reading. In the same way 
the representation of a double consonant at the beginning of a word, as in. 
" illegal,*' " irregular," " appeal," is an advantage in writing because the 
initial vowel need not be expressed, and an advantage in reading because 
the true character of the word is at once evident, owing to the resemblance 
to ordinary spelling. Alphabets which, in compliance with a phonetic 
theorv, reject q and x sacrifice a solid good for a whim, the substance for 
the shadow; while in writing such alphabets are not really phonetic 
because k and s are not equivident to x, which implies a preceding vowel, 
and k is not equivalent to q. Both q and x, in a Shorthand outline, con- 
tribute gpreatly to legibility, for they suggest alike the sound and the 
appearance of the word in common spelling. Many other illustrations of 
my contention might be given, but they can hardly be required by the 
present audience. I may mention in this place that I have invented, and 
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intend to pnblish in a few months, a system of Shorthand which will give 
a perfect phonetic representation of consonants, with characters for q and x« 
and with a facility of joining that, with all deference and respect, has, I 
believe, never yet been reached, even by Taylor. 

I now come to my second subject, the key-note of which is that Short- 
hand is not a handwriting, and that a short handwriting (as distinct from a 
Shorthand writing) is yet to be produced. There are no doubt many 
persons, and some may be here to-night, to whom such a statement will be 
rather startling. But I repeat, seriously, and hope to make my assertion 
good, that ShcKrthand, as we in this Society know it, is not a handwriting. 
What do I mean by ''handwriting P" Nothing, I think, but what we shall 
all agree to constitute its essential features. I understand " handwriting" 
to be certain recognised alphabetic symbols by which the sounds of spoken 
language are expressed, formed in the consecutive order of utterance, if 
joined so much the better, and arranged in line. I appeal to this audience, 
acquainted with various Shorthand systems, first whether that be not a 
proper definition, and secondly whether any syste\p answers to it? I 
would go further, and contend that in a handwriting there ought to be no 
distinction of thick and thin, large and small. Our Chairman's name, for 
instance^ would not when written in common characters depend for its 
legibility upon the thickness or the size of the letters, nor even appreciably 
upon their proportionate size or accurate formation. This cannot be said of 
Shorthand : and the reason is obvious : Shorthand svstems are constructed 
for the purpose of writing Shorthand, not for the purpose of short hand- 
writing. They may answer admirably for reporting, but regarded as 
modes of handwriting they fail. They cannot, therefore, become universal. 
Sometimes a b<x>k is published in a Shorthand system, bat it is a towr de 
foroct and there is always the common print to refer to. The other day I 
saw in a window a " Pickwick" which I understand to be in phonography. 
I wonder what would become of Sam Weller and his remarkable parent, as 
literary memories, if their amusing sayings were buried for evermore in 
Shorthand types. A book originally written in Shorthand, like " Pepy's 
Diary/' must be translated into a handwriting before it can be the com- 
mon property of all readers. Of existing Shorthand systems at all known 
to me the one which seems to fulfil most nearly the functions of a hand- 
writing is that of Duploy^ — I am speaking rather of the French original 
than of the English adaptation, though in the latter the conlinaous 
writing of vowels and consonants is preserved — and I do not know that it 
is too much to say that it is the only system which makes the distinct pre- 
tension to be a handwriting rather than a Shorthand. It was a letter from 
a French correspondent, Mr. Martin, of Lyon, who is an enthusiastic pro- 
fessor of the Duployean method, that first attracted my attention to the 
distinction I am endeavouring to point out between a Shorthand and a 
handwriting. His remarks on the subject may be of interest. He says, 
" Our principles are totally different from those of stenography proper. 
Duploy^'s handwriting is, we are happy to say, the very negation of steno- 
graphy, inasmuch as stenography is described as contracted handwriting. 
Our handwriting has been devised to supersede both Boman handwriting 
and stenography proper. It represents all vowels and consonants with- 
out liftings of the pen, and is so constituted as to allow the students 
within four or five months to write from eighty to one hundred and ten 
words a minute in full, vowels and consonants included ; then there is ample 
scope for abridging to attain higher speed when there is such a broad basis 
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AS m complete handwriting W And after some remarloi on abboeviation 
be says, " Onr abbreviations are folly applicable to any bandwriting* — to 
Roman handwriting, for instance. You see, our system is a new departure 
in the science of Shorthand. It is not a stenography; it is a faandwntiDg, 
which we abridge, and as such it cannot be compared fidrly wil^ steno- 
graphies. The principles are quite different." I must say that I was 
impressed by this reiteration that Duploy^ had invented, not a Shoitfaand, 
but a handwriting, and on reflection I wasconvinoed that my correspondent 
was right in the distinction which he had drawn, aad I was led by that 
distinction to understand why no English Shorthand system had come to 
be genemlly regarded as a possible handwriting. I at once admit that 
Taylor's system, which never professed to give the consecutive elements of 
wGOxis, is not a handwriting in the sense of my definitioa nor in that of my 
French correspondent. Gumey's is somewhat more so. Phon<^raphy as a 
handwriting (I am not now speaking d^ it as a Shorthand) is a step back- 
wards, because the alphabet is so modified as soon as learned as to sug^gest 
the idea that the alplfabetical characters ak>ne are really not workable for 
the representation of words. Every stage in phonography seems to be a 
further departure from the principles of handwriting, even apart from the 
question of the natural joined order of vowds and consonants. Professor 
Everett's system gives more attentum to the organic representation of 
vowels, but is in other respects, like phonogpraphy, Shorthand, not hand- 
writing. Edeography is also Shoitfauid ; and alethogiaphy, as we know, 
is but the dUer ego of phonography. The system of Engluh Shorthand, 
which most conforms to the conditions of a handwriting, is, as far as my 
knowledge extends, Mr. Pocknell's " Common Shorthand," and the reason 
IB not far to seek. It is stated on the titie-page to be '*for ordinary pur- 
poses and for moderate speed/' " Common Shorthand" shows the places 
of vowels in one joined outiine, and even provides for some peouKar features 
of ordinary spelling. All this is inconsistent with the purpose of Shorts 
hand, and " Common Shorthand" appears to be offered to the public as a 
handwriting, thus indirectly affirming the distinction which I have been 
endeavouring to set forth. But neither Duploy^'s system nor " Common 
Shorthand" fulfils what I think essential conditions of a handwriting — 
namely, that the letters shall be absolutely alphabetical, and that the 
writing shall be linear. And these are sufficient objections on this pcdnt, 
entirely apart from whatever other criticisms might be brought to bear. 

Well, it may be said, " Suppose all this is true, what is the bearing of 
it ?" The application of it is that if there is a substantial difference between 
Shorthand and handwriting it is waste of effort and deluding oneself and 
others to endeavour to put the former into the place of the latter. Hand- 
writing must be universal. Shorthand cannot be. Even if Shorthand 
cohld be universal there would be nothing but confusion unless one 
system, and one only, were adopted for the purpose of a handwriting. But 
of the multitude of systems which would best fulfil the objects for which 
handwriting is required ? As phonography has so many adherents I will 
assume it to be about to become a handwriting, and will then ask which 
edition — ^that is, which variation upon the original — is to be adopted, how 
the writers of all the other editions are to be conciliated, and what gua- 
rantee is to be taken against future alterations ? These questions answer 
themselves. The Shorthand system which is at present the most popular 
is entirely lacking in the unity, certainty, and fixity that must characterise 
a handwriting. I gather, however, from a recent number of the Phontiie 
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Jowmal (February 21) that Mr, Pitman is not of this opinion. A quota- 
tion is given from a paper vaguely described as *'a Printing Trades 
jonmal/' in which the following extraordinary, and, as it seems to me, 
ludicrously misleading, statements, are made : — 

*' A Printing Trades journal makes the following remarks respecting 
setting from Shorthand copy : — * There is no reason why a trained staff of 
compositors and reporters should not be able to turn out a paper without- 
the necessity for transcribing notes — a fearful loss of time — and compo* 
sitors able to read Shorthand notes ought certainly to have the preference 
on newspapers. There are plenty of compositors about who would prefer 
a * take' of Shorthand copy to some of the longhand they have to struggle 
with occasionally. There is one advantage in Shorthand, it must be written 
legibly, and it is more than probable that many authors who are now such a 
terror to the printer would, if able to write Shorthand, get over their 
work in a third of the time, do it better, and be a blessing instead of a 
carse to the compositor/ " 

Upon this tiie Tlionetio Jowmal says that in the office of that journal 
type is every week set up direct from Shorthand copy, and after giving 
some details it adds — " We fully agree with what is said in the above note, 
and these facts prove it. We know one gentleman, a regular writer for 
the Press, whose longhand is undecipherable, but whose Shorthand is to 
his longhand what copperplate is to MS." The explanation of this would 
perhaps be found to be that other persons have to read the gentleman's 
longhand writing while he has to read his Shorthand himself. The editor 
of the Phonetic Journal then goes on to say — '* Setting direct from Short- 
hand copy would save an immense amount of time and trouble in a news- 
paper office. That all the compositors should be able to read Shorthand 
would not, of course, be necessary. It may be urged, however, timt^ 
although the Fhometio Jowmal is set from Shorthand copy, it not being a 
newspaper none of these are actual reporting notes. They certainly are 
not; but as a rep<Mier must read his report through for the purpose of 
correcting his own and the speaker's slips, and mending parts here and 
there, he could at the same time drop in a few vowels, and interline in the 
case of an exceptional word. This would place the notes on a level wii^ 
those from which the Phonetic Journal is set. In the event of a condensed 
report being needed it could be written in ^orthand. S<Mne time back 
one of the most enterprising of the London evening papers wished to try 
the experiment of using. Shorthand notes instead of a transcript, and for 
this purpose the actual Shorthand notes of an '* interview" were sent to the 
Phonetic Institute. These were read by the Bath compositor with ease, 
and arrangements were made for him to proceed to the London office of 
the paper that the plan might have a fuller test. The compositors in the 
London office, however, refused to allow it to be tried. The plan therefore 
fell through." This was certainly a g^uileless arrangement between two 
gentlemen, one of whom would appear to have been Mr. Pitman, while the 
otiiier may, for aught I know, have been the editor of the PaH Mall 
Qazette, The whole conception seems worthy of the remarkable, but not 
highly practical, community of Laputa. A scheme which would require the 
diamisiud of all reporters^and I suppose leader-writers who could not 
write one particular style of an ever-changing system legibly enough for 
any compositor to read, and of all compositors who could not read any 
reporter's or l^der-writer's Shorthand in this one style of one system, is a 
scheme with which the editor of the Phonetic JoumaXy or anybody else. 
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may, if he please, amuse himself, and, I may add, amuse others ; but a 
smile disposes of the whole thing. For the present, without going further, 
we can safely leave the question to the Typographical Society ; but such 
wild ideas would never be entertained if it were not for the concision that 
exists as to what constitutes a handwriting. 

If I concluded my Paper at this point I might fairly be asked whether, 
with so much criticism, I had nothing to suggest. I will therefore tres- 
pass a minute or two longer on your time in order to make a suggestion of 
what a shortened handwriting might be. A great deal would be done if 
the longhand alphabet could be made to consist of letters requiring but 
one or two pen-movements each. I have not prepared such an alphabet, 
and do not know for certain whether it can be arranged, though I am 
inclined to think that it might ; my own time has been given to Shorthand, 
but if the suggestion be worth anything there are no doubt members of 
this Societv who are fully competent tO'Work it out. I think the proposed 
alphabet should, as far as possible, answer to the existing one, so that the 
vexed questioned spelling reform might not complicate and render abortive 
the practical reform I am indicating. The elements of the present written 
alphabet should be used, and the form of the new or shortened letter 
should, wherever possible, be retained to some extent, so as to suggest its 
nature. Such a writing would be on one slope, would be linear, would 
show the vowels and consonants in their due order, and would admit, like 
the present one, of capitals and punctuation. The«leamiDg of such a mode 
of writing would be so easily gpnfted upon a knowledge of the general one 
that compositors could not reasonably object to it on the g^und of diflH- 
culty, as they certainly would object to being required to read Shorthand ; 
and perhaps they would not oppose the change, if made gpradually, on other 
grounds. But it would be unfair to expect them to be the leaders in such 
a matter. Supposing the present longhand alphabet to be shortened to 
one-half, a quick penman would be able to write from forty to fifty words a 
minute ; and if, again, this shortened alphabet were abbreviated to one- 
half, as we now abbreviate, and as mv French correspondent says tiie 
Duploy^ns do, then what would be virtually longhand — that is, handwriting 
as opposed to Shorthand — could be written at the rate of from eighty to one 
hundred words a minute, a speed amply sufficient for the purposes of a Short- 
hand clerk or amanuensis, and ofben sufficient for reporting itself. I need 
not point out the immense saving of time and labour which such a system 
would bring about, with words spelt fully, or letter for letter, as they are 
now, as compared with even a simple Shorthand like Taylor's or Q-umey's, 
not to speak of the more complicated methods now advocated. The gene- 
rality of men who want a briefer writing do not require subtle reporting 
oonmvances ; a moderate amount of labour, with a moderate saving of 
time, will serve their occasions. Handwriting is not yet, I think, 'Splayed 
out," and I do not expect to live to see a glorified compositor setting' up 
the notes of a beatified reporter, although such a thing may be common 
enough at Bath. T modestly put before you these suggestions, and shall 
be amply repaid if, acting upon them, any member of this Society shall 
do for longhand writing a service like that which an inventor would 
render who, when electric light boastfully throws down its challenge, 
should double the capacities of gas. 

(To be continued,) 
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SHORTHAND SPELLING, AND SHORTHAND AS A 

HANDWRITING. 

Bt Alvbed Janes. 

At the conclusion of the reading of this Paper, at the Society's meeting, 
April Ist, 1885, the following discussion took place : — 

DiSOUSSION. 

Mr. J. G. PiTBiB said the ordinary speed of longhand-writing was 
twenty-fire words per minute. Mr. IVoctor, Editor of Knowledge, had 
written a test specimen for the printer at forty-five words a minute, and he 
(Mr. Petrie) had heard of one gentleman who had accomplished sixty 
words during one minute only. He did not think that even by contracting 
longhand words anything like an average of eighty words per minute for 
a length of time could be accomplished, as such a ppeed would involve four 
pen movements per second, calculating five letters per word. Sixty words 
per minute for a length of time was as much as could be done by the best 
type-writers, who could certainly write twice as fast as longhand-writers 
writing each word Mly. 

Mr. CoBNELiTTS Walfobd said longhand abbreviation was a subject of 
great interest. Law-writers employed them to a limited extent, saving 
^VQ to ten per cent, of the letters. He agreed with Mr. Petrie as to the rate 
at which longhand could be legibly written, and did not think that a con- 
tinuous speed of forty words could be attained. The systems of Duploy^ 
and Gabelsberger could not be used for purposes of ordinary longhand 
writing. He did not think any system of longhand could be adapted to 
the exigencies of the verbatim notetaker. 

Mons. PaxtIi Renhas referred to the Duployean system, which had been 
referred to, stating that it was easy of acquirement by children, and sug- 
gested that Government should encourage the art of Shorthand. 

Mr. J. B. RuiTDELL said the Paper which he would read at the follow, 
ing meeting would cover much of the ground opened by Mr. Janes, and 
would very properly form a continuation of it. As to speed of longhand* 
writing, he could write legibly thirty words per mijiute, and at forty 
words per minute with a few abbreviations. 

Mr. Pabeinsok observed that the inflections in the Duployean system 
were much more numerous than in that of Pitman's Phonography. He 
had compared a passage where the relative number of inflections came out 
as 890 to 672. 

Mr. Lbwis remarked that mere inflections could not be a gpoide to the 
best system, unless they also had the information what the inflection 
represented. 

Mr. PoCEKELL named Mr. Andrew Allen as a gentleman who had on 
<me occasion written in his presence as a test sixty unabbreviated long- 
hand words in one minute. On another occasion Mr. Allen reached flfby-six 
and fifty-eight words in the presence of members of the Shorthand Writers' 
Association, of which he was a member. He agreed with Mr. Lewis that 
to judge systems by the number of inflections only was fallacious, as it 
entirely exduded the mental operation of the writer. A writer of Taylor's 
system would write a large percentage more of inflections than a phono- 
grapher, and yet come in at the finish of a speech at the same time, and 
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have taken it with eaaal accuracy, sbowin^ that the simplicity of a system 
facilitated the mental operations involved m all kinds of writing. 

Mr. A. B. Spabkhall advocated the 10th edition of " Phonography" as 
better than the lltb, and gave tlie preference to long outlines as opposed 
to compressed ones. He instanced Bordley*s ** Oatdmus Sritcmmctu" 
(a copy of which is in the library of the Shorthand Writers' Association) 
as an attempt to construct a Shorthand on the lines of abbreviated long- 
hand, as also the systems of Roe and Ozley. The I>iq>loyean system waa 
not suitable for printers' types. 

Dr. Wbstbt-Qibsok stated that the Gabelsberger system was set up in 
type. A fovnt of 1,800 different types was^ however, required, and waa 
father costly. 

Mr. Ibbbtsoh spoke of his experience with phonography, and advocated 
Mr. T. A. Beed's advice in the Phonetic- Seporter some years ago : " Don't 
be so anxious to attain speed, but always observe legibility and clearness ;*'' 
and " Go over your notes, and see if you can read them when you have 
written them very fast." Having adopted that advice he had had no 
difficulty during an experience of fourteen or fifteen years in ** The Gallery.'' 

Mr. Kixaoir regarded the conditions of longhand-writing and Short- 
band-writing as entirely distinct, owing chiefiy to the linear character of 
longhand. Abbreviated longhand inventions had not been very successful 
hitherto, as longhand could not be brought to extreme brevity without 
losing legibility and the employment of sig^ outside the ordinary long- 
band letters. He believed that iil fiiture Shorthand' must be phonetic. 

The P&BSIDEKT said the question whether Shorthand should be phonetic 
or orthogp*t4>hic, or a mixture of the two, would come on for discussion at 
a Aiture time, among some ftindamental points which had been drawn out 
lor future debate. He preferred the phonetic method, as giving the greatest 
advantage for unfannliar words. He could not see how Shortbaml could 
be altogether substituted for longhand as it would be inapplicable for legal 
documents. But he thought that Shorthand " copy" might be used by 
compositors to a certain extent with advantage. He was surprised ta 
hear that anyone had written sixty words of unabbreviated longhand in a 
minute test. But the counting of speed should be by letters, and not by 
words, as the length of words varied. He had himself written fifty words 
in a minnte as a test; and he considered twenty-five words a minute as 
slow from dictation, but not in transcribing Shorthand notes.. He eould 
not think that curt or abl»*eviated longhand would ever come into general 
use. He agreed that systems of Shorthand could not be compared merely 
by the nuii^r of inflections used for the purpose of ascertaining the speed 
at which a system could be written. 

Mr. Janbs, in replying to a vote of thanks, expressed his surprise at 
bearing of the rapidity with which longhand had by some persons been 
written. Writers must vary much in their speed. A Times half-column 
usually took three-quarters of an hour to write from Shorthand notes with 
** Press contractions," or at the rate of thirty words per minute, there being 
about 2,400 words in the column. The full eolunm could not be written 
by an ordinary man in an hour, which would mean forty words per minute. 
Sixty words per minute would mean one and a half columns per hour. He 
agpreed that Shorthand could not take the place of longhand — ^that was, in 
fact, the leading idea of his Paper; but the question was whether longhaud 
eould do duty for Shorthand, with less trouble than was necessary to acquire 
Shorthand so as to write it fluently. 
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The seventh monthly meeting of the fourth session of the Society was 
beld in the Victoria Chambers, Chancery -lane, on Wednesday, May 6th, 
1886, Edwabd Pocknbll, Esq., Vice-President, in the chair. 

The Shorthand Symn Soole, written by the late James Ward, R.A., 
was eiLhibited, and arrangements were made by which for the present the 
book will become the property of some of the members of the Society, and be 
deposited in the Library. The system is that of Holdsworth and Aldridge'a 
Natural Shorthand, 1766. 

Mr. J. B. EuiTDBLL, member of the Council of the Society, then read a 
Paper on 

SHORT WRITING FOR ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND GERMAN, 

This Paper brings forward a system of Shorthand which is a modifica- 
tion of one published by him in 1876, under the title of An Sasy Way to 
Write English as Spoken, The leading principle is that consonants are 
expressed by lines, thick or thin, struck downwards or forwards (never 
upwards), while vowels are formed by lines struck forwards and upwards. 
The vowels are joined to the consonants, and both are written to the order 
of utterance. Each word is written, and may be read by reference to the 
alphabet alone. 

The sound symbols of thin wood can be used in Kindergarten games, 

BiscirssiOK. 

Mr. KiTSON, in moving a vote of thanks to the lecturer, congratulated 
turn upon the excellent manner in which the subject had been placed before 
the meeting, but doubted whether the proposed system was likely to meet 
with all the success it deserved whilst it was limited to substituting for 
ordinary longhand a comparatively slow form of abbreviated writing. It 
would be felt that, in spite of excellent theories, it would fall short of prac> 
tical requirements, unless it were developed into a real stenography. 

Mr. Isaac Pitman seconded the vote of thanks, and testified to the 
value of Mr. Rundell's lecture. With respect to the consonants, he said 
that more is lost by confining the strokes to one direction than is gained. 
Mr. Rundell confines his consonants to one direction, whereas in all other 
systems it is found to be perfectly practicable to have four directions, the 
right-hand slope, the upright, the left-hand slope, and the horiiontaU 
]£r. Rundell's writing thus confined is not so distinct as if he had availed 
himself of the four directions. The addition of *' 1" and " r" to nearly all 
the letters would make awkward combinations. Mr. Htman added that 
a review of Mr. Rundell's method appeared in the current number of the 
Phonetic Journal, 

Mr. AiijBXANDBB J. Ellis considered that as the system was not to be 
judged of as a reporting one, but was intended to express phonetics, it was 
to that extent a marked success. He approved the plan of making the 
strokes downwards for consonants and upwards for vowels, which serves 
not only to distinguish them from one another, but also helps to keep 
the words on one line — ^the vowd coming in carries the pen up. after 
the consonant has carried it down, and the two together formed 
a very ingenious combination. The system is very well suited for 
the purpose for which it is intended — namely, as a method of pho- 
netic writing which is shorter than the ordinary longhand. Even the 
system of phonetic longhand used by Mr. Pitman and himself was more 
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cnmberaome than the plan snggested by Bfr. RundelL The number of 
di£ference8 of sound is so great that it is impossible within any practical 
limits to get a sufficient number of signs for them, but all persons who 
have attended to the subject would feel that Mr. Rundell h^ done Tery 
well indeed. 

M. Rbkhas (speaking in French) urged the importance of adopting 
Shorthand to instruction in elementary schools. 

Mr. Bbadshaw thought Mr. Bundell's system was only suited for 
students, as it could be written only three or four times faster than 
longhand. 

Mr. Alfbed Bbowk considered that the only object of Shorthand is to 
accomplish verbatim reporting, and a system not doing that is practically 
useless. The ordinary Eoman alphabet, made more consistent with pho- 
netics, was better adapted to the purposes of phonetic writing than the 
system advocated by Mr. Bundell. 

Mr. SpabkhaIiL desired the adoption of a method of showing more 
clearly the liquids ** V* and ** r" than that suggested by Mr. Bnnddl, and 
thought they should in all cases follow the consonant and not precede it. 

Mr . CoPB thought that Mr. Bundell had not accomplished more than had 
been performed by Professor Everett in writing vowels and consonants in 
outline, and was of opinion that the writing would often be carried consi- 
derably below the line. 

Mr. PoCKNBiiL expressed his opinion that it would be a good plan to 
get a common slope, and in that respect Mr. Bundell had certainly made 
an advance, though if one were going to learn a system of short writing at 
all, it would be better to learn a system which could be carried to an 
advanced rate of speed. 

Mr. Bundbll, in replying, said that many of the remarks on the 
system were made from the Shorthand-writers' point of view, but he 
wished the Society to reserve its criticism until the system was issued in 
a form specially designed for the use of the Shorthand-writer. 

The eighth and last meeting of the fourth session of the Society was 
held at the Victoria Chambers, Chanceir-lane, on Wednesday, June 3, 
1885, Thomas Allbn Bbbd, Esq., President, in the chair. 

Two new Fellows were elected : Messrs, J. Barter, Polytechnic, Begent- 
street ; and David Tempest, 44, Winfield-mount, Blackman-lane, Leeds. 

In the absence of the anchor, Mr. Pbstbll (Hon. Sec.) read 

BBIEF NOTES AS TO BISHOFS MODIFIED PHONOGRAPHY. 

By Gbo. B. Bishop, 
Official Stenographer of the New York Stock Exchange. 

This Paper gives the author's reasons for his dissatisfEUition at the 
results secured by the Pitmanite Phonography ^ and an explanation of his 
own scheme, which recommends and illustrates the value of considerable 
changes and modifications in the same, chiefly in the direction of a scheme 
for joining vowels and consonants, to give (as he believes) greater legibility 
without loss of speed. Illustrations were given on the blackboard, and 
the subject was fairly discussed by the President, Dr. Westby-Gibson, 
Messrs. C. Walford, Petrie, Hill, Sparkhall, and other members. A vote of 
thanks was passed to the author, accompanied by a wish that he had been 
present to illustrate his Paper. 
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AKNUAL MEETING. 

Thb foartb annual meeting of this Society was held in Epping Forest, 
near the King's Oak Hotel, High Beech, on Saturday afternoon, 27th Jane, 
1885, Mr. Thomas Allbn Bbbd, the President, in the chair. 

Ilie following is the Report of the Conncil presented to the meeting : — 

In presenting the fourth annual Report to the members, the Council have 
to state that during the past year 21 new members joined, and 13 resigned, 
leai^g the total now on the roll 171> as compared with 163 last year, 
making the net increase 8. The Society has, on the other hand, to regret 
the loss of a highly-esteemed member, Mr. Francis Turner, barrister-at- 
law, by a somewhat sudden death. Mr. Turner rendered good service to 
the Society by a Paper on " Copyright in Shorthand ;" and his genial 
manner won for him the hearty esteem of his fellow-members. 

During the past year Mr. Cornelius Walford, Past- President, personally 
represented the Society at the International Congress and other Shorthand 
meetings in the United States and Canada ; and his visit to the New World 
has helped to unite in closer bonds of fellowship the stenographers of the 
Eastern and Western Hemispheres. 

The journal " Shorthand," has continued to flourish under the able 
editorship of Dr. Westby-Gibson. It might, however, be made more useful 
if the funds of the Society would admit of an enlargement of the periodical, 
or a more frequent publication than once in three months. The Council 
wish to remind members that the lack of funds is due, not to any want of 
foresight in fixing the rate of subscription, but to the fact that many mem- 
bers pay no attention to the periodical calls made upon them for payment. 
The Council have been reluctant to take any steps, hitherto, in regard to 
this matter ; and trust that those members who are conscious that it touches 
them closely will promptly respond to the next call, and thus render any 
revision of the roll of members unnecessaij. 

The Library of the Society has received several acquisitions during the 
year, but it is desirable that it should be strengthened by the presentation 
of old systems of Shorthand. 

At the end of Mr. T. A. Reed's term of office as President, the 
Council feel that, in the name of the members, they may tender him their 
thanks for the attention he has given to the interests of the Society. Mr. 
Beed, as chairman of a committee appointed by the Council, at the sugges- 
tion of Mr. Gurney- Salter, drew up a series of practical points to be dis- 
cussed at future meetings of the Society — ^probably during next session. 
These points were published in the May number of " Shobthakd," and the 
CouncU hope that, prior to the forthcoming November meeting, the 
majority of the members will send in their written arguments, pro and con, 
in regard to each of the points named. 

The Council have drawn up the following House List, which they re- 
commend for adoption, it being, of course, understood that other names 
may be proposed by Fellows, in substitution or addition, at the present 
meeting, if thought desirable : — 

President, — ^Edward Pocknell. 

Past-Presidents, — Cornelius Waif ord, F.S.S. ; Thomas Allen Reed. 

Vice-Presidents, — Lord George Hamilton, M.P. j P. S. Macliver, M.P. ; 
Professor Everett; Isaac Pitman; J. G. Petrie; and W. H. Gumey- 
Salter. 

Council^J. K Bailey, J. Westby-Gibson, J. B. Rundell, T. Wright, 
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M. H. Lowe, E. A. Cope, A. W. Eitson, J. T. Clarkson, A. L. Lewis, A. J. 
Cook, H. James, A. B. Sparkhall, W. Mullins, J. B. Eeene. 

Hon, Treiuwrer, — J. G. Petrie. Hon, Secretarif. — H. H. PestelL 
Hon. JAbrarian, — Hugh James. 

The members will learn with deep regret the seriotis illness of Mr. 
Comelins Walford, the first President of the Society, and will nnite with 
the Council in the hope that he may vet he spared to the Society for many 
years, to add to the obligations he nas already conferred upon it. [Mr. 
Walford, who was present at this outdoor gathering, was eyidently rery 
unwell, and has since died — see Memoir, page 247.] 

The Council cannot conclude their Beport for the year without making 
spedal reference to the very important stenographic bibliographical pub- 
lication, prepared for the United States Govemment by Bir. Julius Ensign 
BockwelC now of the United States Patent Office, Washington. An 
appendix to the work has just been completed, and adds to the value of the 
first publicatien. This is the first attempt to make and publish a complete 
Bibliography of English Shorthand systems, and considering the disa^ 
vantage under which the compiler laboured in having to rely so much d^ 
the help of others on this side of the Atlantic, the deg^ree of completbn^ 
attained is a matter of surprise and congratulation. Already some sf the 
members of this Society have found the work highly useful for purpose^'iif 
reference or study. • ^ 

On the motion of the President, seconded by Mr. A. Sparkhall,: the 
Beport was unanimously adopted. 

The meeting then proceeded to the election of officers, which resulted 
in the House List (as above) being adopted, with the addition of Dr. Westby* 
GKbson and Mr. James Clarke (proprietor of the ChriHian World) as 
Vice-Presidents ; and Mr. A. W. Eitson as Qpn. Foreign Secretary. 

Mr. T. A. Reed then vacated the chair in fiivour of theinew Bresident. 

Mr. PooKKBLL thanked the members for the honour -.tkt^ Ind con- 
ferred upon him bv electing him to the Presidency, and then caU^ on the 
Hon. Treasurer, Mr. J. G. Petrie, to present the statement of accoimts, 
audited by Messrs. Alfred J. Cooke and Thomas Hill. 

Mr. J. G. Pbtbib read the statement, showing a small balance in hand, 
but insufficient to meet liabilities incurred for printing. 

The Beport of the Treasurer was adopted on the motion of Mr. T. A 
Bbbd, seconded by Mr. Hugh James. 

The proceedings then terminated, and the members and their friends 
enjoyed the rest of the afternoon strolling in the forest and through the 
nurseries of Messrs. Paul, adjacent to the hotel. Later, a cold ooUation 
was served at the hotel, at the conclusion of which orhj one toast was 
proposed— namely, " Success to the Shorthand Society,*' given from the 
chair by the new President. Another stroll in the forest succeeded, and 
the party returned to London between eight and nine o'clock, having 
enjoyed a pleasant trip and been favoured with brilliant weather. 

NoTiCB.— The First Meeting of the Society's Fifth Session will be held 
in Victoria Chambers, Chancery-lane, on Wednesday Evening, November 4^ 
1885, at 8 o'clock, wHen Mr. Edwabd Pogenell, the President, will give 
his Inaugural Address on 

"Pbinciples Hithebto Usbd in Shobthaitd." 

%* Members are at liberty to bring friends, ladies included. 
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Memoir of the Late Mr. Cornelius Walford. 

Whilb preparing a gronp of Life-Sketches of three living worthies, 
the snccessiye Presidents of the Shorthand Society, as a fitting pendant 
to the second volnme of Shobthaitd, the news came to me of the death 
of Mr. Walford, the first President^ on Monday, Septemher 28th, 1885, and 
instead of completing a pleasant self-imposed task, I have a moomftil duty 
to perform in writing the Memoir of a deceased friend of many years. 

OoBNELiirs Waleobd was horn in London, 2nd April, 1827. His 
ioLther, of the same name, was a native of Essex, where the Walford 
family for over 200 years had held lands at Booking, FincMngfield, Bore- 
ham, High Beech, and elsewhere. Mr. Walford was of theJBoreham 
branch, bnt Fortane had so perversely tamed her wheel, that^^ancestral 
¥road acres had passed away from the family. If yoiin| 
•elder son, felt it his dnty manfully to strive to torn 
towards the old height of prosperity, his labours have cei 
in vain. When a boy his parents removed to their native 
settled at Witham, near Chelmsford. He received his education at the 
ndghboaring Grammar School of Felstead, but as he often regretted his 
lack of a g^>d classical training, the fact that Felstead School was for 
several years in Chancery probably explains the matter. Early in Ufe he 
showed, by his love for booKS, and especially those relating to statistics and 
the law, the stuff that was in him. One of hb earliest feats was to 
master Odell's Shorthand. He soon found, however, its utter worthlessness 
when trying his 'prentis-hand at reports for the Essex and Suffolk papers, 
And changed it, about 1845, for Pitman's Phonoffraphy, which he 
thoroughly valued ever after, and in an early essay, entitled '* Studies for 
Law Students,'' strongly recommended. Selecting the legal profession, 
he was articled to Messrs. Pattison, of Witham, and in their office he 
gained great experience in all matters connected with landed property, 
and turned it to good account by founding the Permanent Building Fund 
Society at Witham. His first literary ventures appeared in the British 
ControverMUst from 1850 to 1855, and consisted of some five and twenty 
papers on social, political, and business topics, the most important being 
those on ** Building Societies" and on ** Decimal Coinage." Having com- 
pleted his articles, he established himself at Witham as an Inspector of 
Insurance Agencies, Agent for the Scottish Provincial, &c. Married 
about this time to Miss Malyon, of Witham, and in a good business, one 
can imagine him settled in his comfortable country house, busily engaged 
on the unpoetical, yet solid and useful, bookwork which was to give him a 
lasting fame in the statistical and insurance world. His first bDok was a 
reprint of his m^azine papers, ** Decimal Coinage familiarly explained," 
London, 8vo. In 1857 he was elected Associate of the Institute of 
Actuaries, also a Fellow of the Statistical Society, and published his 
" Insurance Guide and Handbook," London, 8vo, which soon won for its 
anonymous author a reputation at home and in America. It was pirated 
in the latter country, but Mr. Walford always forgave the culprit who had 
made his Bed Book a household name in American insurance circles. 
Shortly after he became closely connected with the Accidental Death 
Insurance Company, and of its successor, the Accident Insurance Company, 
he was a director from 1866 to the time of his death. 

In 1858 be entered as a student of the Middle Temple, and in 1860 
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WM called to his desree of the Utter Bar. He never practised in the 
CoortB, but coniined himadf to giving legal advice on matters of insurance 
and international law, to which (after t^ passing of the Act of 1862) he 
added j(mit<«tock oomnanies' law. In 1860, when the Unity Fire and Life 
schemes of the well-snown Baylis were in great tribcdation, he was 
appointed manager, with a hope that he could retrieve their fidling 
fortunes, but this was impracticable, and in 1862-3 these companies were, 
by his negociation, carried over to the Briton office. About 1862 he was 
settled at Chase Side, Little Enfield, in a pleasant mansion standing in its 
own grounds. This was the time I first became acquainted with him. 
Our mutual friend, Mr. Kewmarch, the well-known statistical writer, on 
leaving the Qlobe Insurance, was about to enter upon a great business 
undertaking, and knowing I wanted to g^ve up the Under-Mastership of 
BoBworth Ghrammar School and resume tlM old London business tife, which 
I had thrown up ten years before, he had invited me to be his confidentilJ 
and right-hand man, and in due course I returned to London, to find 
myself, however, occupying such a position with Mr. Walford, not with 
Mr. Newmarch— the latter gentleman having accepted the post of manager 
of Glyn's buik. Mr. Walford was then engaged in several important 
undertakings, and soon after our association a great trouble fell upon him 
in the sudden death of his wife (leaving four cluldren^, at Christmas, 1862. 
The year 1863 was, to my idea, the most stirring period of Mr. Walfiotd's 
ever-active life. He was liquidator of the Unity Companies, deeply 
engaged^ in Parliamentary agencies, full of insurance business, director <x 
the Accident and other insurance companies and of the newly-fiormed 
East London Bank. These claimed the best of his time and powers, yet 
withal he managed to attend various learned societies, take part in 
important discussions, and even write and deliver ebborate papers 
bristling with facta and figures, and conmact with powerful argumeota 
and deletions. Such especially was the Statistical Society paper, Mardi, 
1863, on " Recent Fmandal Statistics of the United States." His first 
visit to America in 1861 had given him an interest in timt remarkably 
nrogressive countxy, which was intensified by several after-?ints» and 
lasted to his death. Mr. Walford must have had a splendid oonstitatioD, 
inherited from his parents, who lived to an advanced age^ but there is no 
doubt he tried it fearfully at tins time; eveiything was done at high 
pressure^ all days were alike to him, and ^ the hands swung twice round 
the dock when absorbed in some pet sulject of study, the flight of time 
was unheeded. The marvel is that Ids &ie stalwart frame had not 
succumbed to the restless spirit within long b^ore his fifty-eighth year. 

In 1864 Mr. Walford married his second wife, Eliza, eldest daughter 
of Thomas Beddall, Esq., of Finchingfield, Essex, and about this time he 
gave up some of his great business matters, and our close connection ended, 
tiiough the friendship never ceased. He had been for many years making 
collections f6r his extensive work, " The C^dopoMiia of Insurance^" and 
to that he had detennined to devote his whole energies. In 1867 appeared 
the second edition of his *^ Insurance Guide," fdlowed in 1870 by his 
" Insurance Year-Book.** In 1871 he brought out the first volume of the 
**Cydop8Bdia;" other volumes succeeded in 1873, 1874, 1876, and 1878. 
Each of these royal 8yo books contains about 600 closdy-piinted pages. 
The Times called it " a work of national importance,** and certainly it is 
a remarkable collection of facta and figures; blocks of solid material, 
heaped i^> by hard and constant digging in every bed and quany, are 
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brought to light and arranged in the most methodical fushion. It com- 
prises a digest of every book or pamphlet on insurance, histories of every 
company and its promoters and officials, statistics on fires, famines, food, 
and a thousand matters associated with the main subject. Singularly 
enough the fifth and last volume issued ends with the history of the 
Hand in Hand Fire and Life, the oldest insurance society in the land, of 
nearly two centuries duration. An immense mass of matter exists for the 
completion of this work, requiring only skilled hands to adjust it and 
bring it down to the latest date. 

In 1875 Mr. Walford was elected Fellow of the Historical Society, and 
from 1877, when he had relaxed his Cyclopedic labours, to 1880, he read 
to the members various valuable papers on " Bills of Mortality," on 
" Early Laws and Customs respecting Food," on the " Hanseatic 
League," &c. !^rom 1877 to 1879 he read papers to the Statistical Society 
on " Fire and Life Insurance," on ** Famines of the Worl^" &c. From 
1875 to 1880 his papers at the Institute of Actuaries were on '* Female as 
Contrasted with Male Lives," on the " Scientific Application of Data for 
Fire Insurance," on " Medical Examiners and Insurance Associations,*' &c. 
He was on the Executive Council of the International Law Association, 
and at the London meeting of 1879 read them his extended essay on the 
*' Hanseatic League," and another on the "Commercial Gh-eatness of 
Liverpool." In 1879 also he reprinted his papers on the " Famines of the 
World," London, Bvo. The same year he again visited the United States 
and Canada, and at Chicago he delivered to an immense assembly interested 
in insurance a lecture on ''Underwriting;" but his chief business there 
was to visit the great libraries, in view of his gigantic scheme for a New 
General Catalogue of English Literature. About this time his second 
wife, who had Irarne him five children, died after a long and painful illness, 
and he himself fell seriously ill, and to his friends for a time seemed to 
have grown prematurely old. As early as 1877 he had projected an 
immense work, which, truth to say, no intellectual Briareus with a hundred 
hands could have really accomplished. This was " A New General Catalogue 
of English Literature," the register of a million and a-half of books, 
pamphlets, broadsides, and proclamations (with all editions) — in fact, aU 
English printed works, induding those done in Holland and the Low 
Countries for the English market, as well as all works in Latin (tiie 
Umguage of scholars), and in Norman-French. Every work was to have 
its full title (though he modified this afterwards), with every biblio- 
graphical and typog^phical particular necessary to identify it. Certainly 
this was one of the grandest literary schemes ever put forth ! But our 
" stout Cortez," with his *' eagle eyes," could stare undauntedly at the 
magnificent prospect opening up to his mental vision, while poor mortals 
like ourselves could only " look at each other with wild surmise." In his 
evidence before the Society of Arts Mr. Walford said, "I would not 
abandon the enterprise if I thought the book-titles were twice as numerous 
as I had estimat^" " Man proposes — God disposes." That work was 
never commenced. A paper was read on the subject at a conference of 
the Librarian Association at Oxford, in 1878, and published as *' Some 
Practical Points in the Preparation of a General Catalogue of Literature," 
London, 8vo. He invited my advice and help in the matter, but I pointed 
out, with the ready pen of an accountant, the overwhelming expense of 
such a work — taking each title-page as equivalent to a legal folio, copying 
clerks alone would charge £20,000, and with a skUled intellectual staff 
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to Bvperintend and carry throngh the press some 200 octavo Tolames of 
«lo8ely*printed matter, with printing and publishing and advertising 
expenses, a quarter of a million sterhng would be required, at the Yerj 
least; and how were the adventurers to be recouped this enormous outlay ? 
Fond of literature as I had been all my Ufe, I could not venture in any 
capacity to touch such a scheme, and, having a fair professional practice 
at the time, I declined the offers made. This story is the best illuBtration 
that I can give of the enormous grasp of Mr. Walford*s mind — showing 
his literary ambition, his indomitable courage, and his insatiable capacity 
for work. 

Another literary scheme was started in 1879, for which I am mainly 
responsible. If at all measurable, it would comprise only a fiftieth of the 
labour and extent of the General Literature Catalogue, and yet it was 
vast enough to be designated by the Aiheneewn " as an appalling glimpse 
of what human industry can attempt." This was " A Cyclopsddia of the 
Periodical Literature of Qreat Britain and Ireland from the Earliest 
Period," for which I had been collecting materials for years past, had 
devised a " slip'* for registering every newspaper and magazine from the 
earliest period, and collecting bibliographi(sed, historical, and biographical 
data, and filled up some hundreds of examples. I placed the prdiminary 
charts and sketches in the hands of Mr. Walford, but it was not tUl 1880 
that I heard any more of it, domestic affliction and his own illness 
apparently keeping the matter in abeyance. On his recovery, Mr. Walford 
read papers to the Librarians' Association on "The Longevity of 
Librarians,*' on the '* General Catalogpue of English Literature," on 
^'Cataloguing Libraries," &c., and published his "History of CKlds," 
London, 8vo. The Periodical Literature idea had begun to vanish from 
•thought, when he called upon me, and after several interviews I was 
induced to take up the matter actively, as a joint speculation — ^he finding 
the money and I the work, or the chief part of it. The creation of the 
bibliographical slips, whether at the Bntish Museum, the Bodleian, or 
elsewhere, was to be entirely my work, with assistants in due course — every 
available magazine and newspaper was to be examined from beginning to 
end and its history told, while the editing and writing introductory 
chapters to each class of subject was to be Mr. Walford's work. So far 
as I was concerned the active work commenced, and occupied (as arranged) 
some two-thirds of my time, but unfortunately Mr. Walford's other 
engagements and increasing sick bouts precluded his attention to the 
/ matter. The . story of some 30,000 newspapers, magazines, reviews, w 

annuals, and other serials had to be told, a labour calculated to take some \f t fh 
16 years for our collaboration, even with assistance, yet only one man — 
myself— ever really stood to the task during the two years occupied upon /^. ^ 
it. In September, 1881, Mr. Walford read an important paper on " Deaths ' ' " 
by Accident, Negligence, Violence, &c.,'* to the Statistical Society, and ^^ 
this was afterwanls published, London, 8vo. The same year he became 
Vice-President of the Royal Historical Society and Vice-Chairman during 
the unhappy quarrels that nearly broke up that Institution. In September, 
1881, he gave a reception to the members of the Library Association, and 
had the pleasure — ^always a great thing for him — of showing the treasures 
of his library of nearly 25,000 volumes and pamphlets, duposed in five 
ipreat rooms of his two adjoining houses in Belsize Park Qaidens, a library 
rich in the specialities of insurance and statistics, shorthand, social 
science* and international law. His chief object, however, was to exhibit 
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the mass of slips already created for the "Dictionary of Periodical 
Literature." This new venture had so thoroughly taken the place of the 
old impracticable scheme of General Literature that Mr. Walford never 
cared to call up the ghost of that again. 

At the end of this year (1881) Mr. Edward Pocknell founded the 
Shorthand Society. Mr. Walford and myself (both enthusiasts in Short- 
hand lore), Messrs. Reed, Petrie, Lewis, Pestell, Sparkhall, and other well- 
known Shorthand writers, participated in its establishment. Mr. Walford 
was elected first President. In November, 1881, he gave his inaugural 
address on the *' Literature of Shorthand," and on his election a second 
year, November, 1882, his address on the " Individuality of Reporters." 
At, nearly every meeting for four years his well-known form waj9 seen 
among us. He was ever ready in discussion, no matter what was the 
topic, and his witty sallies and humorous anecdotes always enlivened even 
the driest of debates. He was a fluent speaker, with a very clear enuncia- 
tion, generally giving 140 or 150 words a minute, but at times, when 
rattling off at a speed of 180 words ol more, facile pen and flying reed 
had some exhilarating work to do in following him. 

Of late years Mr. Walford suffered from hemorrhage at the nose, and 
was advised every summer to take' refuge in a colder climate. In 1882, 
I believe he went to Norway, but despite all admonitions took a mass of 
work with him. Pity it was that, with iiM^emarkable capacity for 
quoting proverbs for everybody and everything7nlN||^^ot apply to himself 
the wise saws that tell the folly of too much work aK too littie play, for 
with greater precaution he might still have been with us ! In 1882 he 
commenced an extended " History of Gilds*' in the AMiqwvrian Magazine, 
and though continued regularly this was not completed at the time of his 
death. To his great regret and my disappointment he was never able to 
take up his share in the work of the ''Periodical Literature,'^-ilith the 
exception of making a few rough notes, collecting cuttings, and purchasing 
books. Other literary and business matters ^ways supervened, and at 
length it was agreed, in the spring of 1883, that the work should be 
suspended for a few months. The scheme, however, was to be considered 
still alive, and slips and registers were '' all to lie untouched, just as my 
hand was taken off them," until the beginning of 1884, when he hoped to 
have recovered himself by healthy travel and mental rest. The illness of 
our friend Mr. Newmarch, in 1881, and his death early in 1882 — said to 
be from excessive brain work — at length had *' bid him pause," and 
thoughts would come, and not be denied, that mind and body must have 
their seasons of rest. From this time Mr. Walford wrote very little in 
comparison with his past achievements. In 1883 he published his inte- 
resting book on '* Fairs Past and Present," in Mr. Elliot Stock's Antiquarian 
Library, London, 8vo. 

In June, 1883, he married his third wife, Laura Julia, second daughter 
of Thomas Oromelin, Esq., of Finchley, Middlesex. At the end of the year 
he projected a series of papers on the '* Bibliography of Shorthand" for 
the Bibliographsry and announced this to the Shorthand Society, but as 
I had been Ions busy on a complete History of Shorthand, and had for 
15 years past, and unassisted, compiled an extensive list of 1,700 or 1,800 
authors of all nations, covering some 3,600 or more distinct Shorthand 
works, without reckoning separate editions, and as Mr. Walford had 
exhibited my MS. key to this bibliography at the very first Shorthand 
meeting in November, 1881, and spoken highly of it, I took occasion to 
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Baggest that he ought to abandon that scheme, and he did so. These 
papers were neyer written. With regard to the ** Cyclopsedia of Periodical 
Literature" it has never been resnm^, his interest had flagged, his health 
was very precarions, and I of necessity had songht " fresh fields and pastures 
new." As the charts and bearings of the tMng, however, can be known 
to me alone, and I have never ceased to collect material and bay fresh 
numbers of new magazines, evanescent as hundreds of them are, I may 
some time resume i^ if life and health be spared ; but if so it will be 
much compressed in its scope and volume. 

In 1884 Mr. Walford was again seriously ailing, and very little 
literary work was done. In the autumn he revisited America and Canada, 
accompanied by his wife, and read a paper at the British Association 
Congress at Toronto. He also attended three Shorthand conventions^ 
the International Association of Shorthand Writers, at Harrisburg, 17.8., 
the New York State Stenographic Association, and the Canadian Short- 
hand Society, at Toronto, at which he read some papers on Shorthand. 
On his return, apparently much better in health and certainly full of 
spirits, he gave in November, 1884, a lecture to the Shorthand Society on 
"American Shorthand Conventions," and a lecture to the Shorthand- 
Writers* Association, at Westminster Palace Hotel, entitled "A Merry 
Bun thro' the United States and Canada in Search of Health and Amuse- 
ment." Here he was at his best, full of information on Transatlantic life 
and manners, and sparkling with wit and humour to an extraordinary 
degree. No one could have thought that the " beginning of the end" was 
then so near. In December, 1884, he gained the Samuel Brown Prize by 
his paper on the " History of Insurance" at the Institute of Actuaries. At 
the annual gathering of the Shorthand Society, at High Beech, Epping 
Forest, in June last, Mr. Walford was there, looking worn and weary, with 
the very shadow of death upon him. He forms one of a group of onr 
Portraits taken by the Forest Photographers. Later on, a trip to Scotland 
made matters worse. His paper on " Bailway Unpunctuality" was read 
for him at the British Association Meeting at Aberdeen. Although con- 
tinually warned by his physician of the precarious tenure of his lUe, Mr, 
Walford would not take rest, and I believe it was only during the last 
fortnight of his busy life that he began to realise the truth that there 
must come an end to all man's labour on the earth. He passed away at 
his residence, Belsize Park Gardens, on Monday, September 28th, leaving 
a widow and nine children (three sons and six daughters) by his first and 
second wives. Two of his sons are engaged in insurance business, one in 
the Boyal at New York, and one in London. Mr. Alfred J. Cook, his 
brother-in-law, is Secretary of the Victoria Mutual, and Mr. E. Fitch 
Beddall, another brother-in-law, is Manager of the New York Branch of 
the Boyal. The Messrs. Walford, Booksellers, of the Strand, are his 
brothers. He desired an unostentatious funeral, and only the immediate 
members of his family were present at his interment, which took place at 
Woking Cemetery on the Friday after. 

Besides the societies already mentioned, he was a member of the 
Topographical Society of London, the Social Science Congress, the Index 
Society, the Press Club, and the body yclept the Sette of Odd Volumes. 
He was also the Conservative Premier of the Hampstead Debating Sodety* 
A multitude of friends and fellow-workers will miss him. 

John Wbstby-Gibsoit. 
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2. The object of t&e Society id " the study of the Science and Literature 
of Shorthand and the investigation and discnssion of the principles which 
should' govern the eonstructioh of a nystem. of Shorthand, adapted* if 
possible^ f<Mr general use." 

" 3. The qnalificalion fdr niembership is a simple declaration by ihe 
candidate tl^it he t f&es an iuteredt in the objects of the Society, 

14. The Members of the Society shdl be Fellows, A8s<)ciat^ and 
Foreign Associates. 

Fellows shall be contributors of . * • ^ guinea per annt^m. . 
Associates [resident in the United Kingdom] 58. » 

Foreign Associates [resident abroful] . . 2s. 6d. „ 

(IKoTB,— F«Uow8 may. compound theur Bubscriptions by paying down teack. years' 
Bttwcnption in s^vance^ and sniUl be deemed Life M 

16. The Ordinary Meetings of the Society for the discussion of 
papers; &6., shall be held not' less of ten than once a month, from 
November to June inclusive. 

30. Memhers„ will be permitted to introduce t^o friends at each 
Ordinary Meeting of the Society. • " 

The Meetings for discussion' are held ai the City Club, Lndgate Circus 
(entrance lOS^ Fleet-street), at S F.M., pn the first Wednesday in the month. 
Communications can be made to Mb. H. n.P]s8TEitL (Hon. Secretary), 
or to Mb. H. Eichtbb (Foreign Secretary), 64,. Imperial-buildings, 
Ludgate»circu8> London, B.O. 

0^* Itembcits of the Shorthand Society axe entitled to current numbtt of Iffi^faifTie. 
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[LEGIBLE $HORTHANDj 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS ON THE/'lNSTRUCtlON BOOK.? 

TH« SelMM>I«uut«r.— ** We uaresenredly sckxtowlo^gd that tlie woA l)efor« xm 
braes its ohdaui to xDerit on a good, fiK>nd, and practiea} foundatibn. .... Thm 
system in many points is nndoubtedly snperior to the heat known modern systenu. 
.... A leading feature is the almost total omission of vow^ signtH-^thope pests 
of Shorthand—by the use of eox^sonant forms which express the to^^ wimoizt 
any sftdiftce of legibility. .... ao oomer of th3 verbal field seems to have been 
overlooked, and specimens of reports in the new s^le axe "appended. The typo* 
jrraphical arrangements of the work ale satisfaotoi^jr, and the Shorthand %pes 
seem to have been ont with very great care.- We' thinlc the author snbstantiktea 
his claim to snperior le^bilil^, ftnd| as erety practical Short^UM^writer knows, 
li^bilit^ is a greater drntdaratinn even than simpMcity of outline. or^ rapidity of 
. prodnctiQn. The work possesses coxuspichoas apd soKd claims to attention, aad to 
any of onr readers who may be turning their attention to tjus^oatlying branch ot 
Uie educational tree we can heartily and confidently recommend it.*^ 

THe T«acKer.— " Mr. Pocknell has beaten Hr. Pitman ia just the very thing in 
which Kr. Pitman beat all his predecessors— in lenbitity, that is. . . . . Sir. Podc- 
nell'S sjrBtem Is as much more legible than Jdx. Pitnian's as fiomaniTpe, is than 
Snglish script. When one comes to pluck out the heart of Mr. PockneU's znyste^ 
one finds it is this^he indicates the jxmtion of the vowels by 'tiie fray in whidi thb 
consonants are written. . . .\.'])Cr« PockneU represents all the consonants hf 
simple strokes and curves of three different lengths; he htu?, tberefore^ thre*, 
times as numycharaeters at command as Hr, Pitman has.*' 

The Bookse^er.^^** In his preface the ingenious author gives a number of sufficient 
reasons for adding yet anotner system of Shorthand to those tJready in vogue, to 
which he subjoins msny interesrang particulars r^aiding the history of modiezs 
Shorthand." 

More than 50/avot»rab1e Trea Notices have t^ppeared in oil porta o^ ihe icorli. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRE$S ON THE " MONOSYLUBIC & PROSBESSIVE EXElHllSES/' 

SeTuM)! Board Chronide, ISfarch Uth,' 1882.— -v The puldication of tiliis efxeccisft 
book affords in itself some evidence of the qualifications of the inventor t>f tiOgible 
Shorthand'as a guide to the student in searV^h of efficiency in Shorthand writing. 
The chief brunt in any system is the monosyllabJes, So numerous are our litfle 
wor4s, and so hard is it to find ways of writing them all so thait one shall not he 
confounded with another when it comes. t6 reading, that to tokke the pupil 
proficient in this- branch of the study is almost to insure his success. Mr, Poc^eU 
wise^ sets apart a tittle instruction book for thispui^ose. 'Hehas mos.telaboratei^ 
ansiyaed our system of monosyllables ; he takes them in every possible cUasiflca- 
tion and from every possiMe point of view, and he adapts his Shorthand to tl^m . 
so thoroughly that the stud^it must feel himself very strong indeed, and ready 
for almost anything^ when he has put himself through the drill of these exercises ; 
for i^e long vvords will, to a great extent, take care of themselves. Tai'ning fyota 
the exercise book to the system, we cannot refrain from expressing our astonish- 
ment at the rapid success of Hr. PockneU's Legible Shorthand. For forty years 
thore has been notUng to compare with the rapidity with which this newBhorthand 
hJEts become known^and the favomahle i^eception it has met with. Far and wide 
the impression has spread that Hr. Po<;^ell has produced a system which, at any 
rate, mat/ supersede Pitman's, and for many a day to come we shall see these t^o 
momods almost (Hviding the realms of Shorthand between them.'t 

7:716 MetroffoUtan, March 4th, 1882.— " To persons about to leatti Shorfhaiid, 
dnsiring U wiite and ir«ad it as easily as print» we Say^^ere is the goidia you'vrant, 
fljid learn no other^ , So fdr as we can see, the system wiU enable the learner in dwr 
time to write with an accuracy that no other possesses. Hofeover, it axqpears to 
i^emove the greatest difficulty connected with Stenography — the reading ^octhand 
notes with tiie same facilitv as one does printed matter. The learner should^ first 
of all, get l^e primer, and haTing mastered that, proceed to the book of exeroisea 
imdet notice. The oulv thing he requires is perseverance. The value of th» 
^stem may be jtidged from &e fact that vnlj one 6ontemx>orar3^— the Phonetio 
.Tonmal— has attacked it ; bujb then. Pitman's system, which Mr. Po<^^ haa 
eclipsed, ean hardly be existed to die without resistance. The primer costs 
threepence, and these exercises one shjllzogv and in due time he may proceed-to 
the gri^ver honours of being u member of the Legible Shor^and Associatioh. If 
Shorthand is ever to be taught at school, this is the one. Writers of other 
"systems" wiU do well to look throuf^h these exercises, and they, no'dcntht, wfll 
fin« htrs and there Something worth knowing/' 
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« i,j:gible shobthand YINDIOATED. 

A reply to the PhimeHe Jwmal of Oetober 8, 18S1« ^ pp^ Id. 

A Certified Teaelier of Fhoaograplijf writect :-^*^ Yon h&re Tindiicated yaw* 
system thoroughly, and iii my opinion i^ stands, so fiur from being cut to pieces, 
mnoh stronger, than it did before by the oomparison which has been made 
, between it and Phonography among the systemis of Shorthand of our day. . From 
my acquaintance wiui your Shorthand, a^d 'as a writer of Phonowaiphy, I am of 
oplniou that in brevity and legribilitr ypnr system surpasses Hr. Fitman'is Phono- 
urophy in a mttrked degree. As to the speed at which your system may he written, 
I see no reaison why it should not be written as fast as Fh(mo§raphy. I intend to 
make myself master of your system, in order that I may be Able to teach it 
n^enerer asked tQ do BO." 

Another [Phonographic Teacher, after reading the VindicaHont writes r—" I am 
pleiuaed to have the opportunity to slay a few words in favour of LbgibX'B Shobt- 
VAVD. I am, like yourself, a Phouo^n^her. I am of opinion that in the same 
way as Phonography eclipsed aU previous Shorthand systems, so is it possible for 
Phonaora'phy to be e<dipsed by a better invention thui itself. I think» Sir, after a 
eareful perusal of yoipr work, that yours is the system that will accomplish this.; 
But to supersede Phonography altogether, or indeed to sui>ersede it at allris one of 
those great reactions that tune deals 8k>wly with, a4id which a course of years 
alone can completely perform. You have had the advantage of stndyihg the weak 
and strong pomts of Mr. Pitman's syst^ip, which has been an inestimable advan- 
tage to you in modelling yopr.own sydtem^ in a like manner as the inventor of 
Phonography haA of ben^ting by the systems extaht previous to the invention of 
his own. . AS' he improved on Taylor, Byrom, & Co., so, to xtay.mind, ypu have 
eaccelled him. I should Uke it to be mor0 generally and ^tinctly understood that 

Sour system is firicily phonetic in its principles^ as 1 believe it would go a great way 
L bringing it more into public favour and more into general use. 
"In conclusion I may add that I intend, al3 breatmes occur in my professional 
duties, to take advantage thereof by' perfecting myself in Lsoiblit Sjcokthaud, 
believing as I do that I have only to know it sufflpiftTitly well to adopt It in preferenco 
to Pho>nogr<iphy, and I confidently recommend the ^tem to b^s^si^crs of Short- 
hand. I wish your syst^ ev^y success it sq well deserves, and meanwhile kindly 
excuse me as ti personal hiend of Hr. Pitman's, and a writer of his system of 
some yearst stancung, disgnising myself under the nem de pVume of Hopeitxl.*' 

~^ VLtgfSbU ShMihand'* Pvbliea^ona.^ 

LEGIBLE SHOBTHAND, 

AFhonetiq 8if»te7h,wUh all Vbwel'pldces indicated without lifting the yen 

or writing them, 

COMMON SHOBTHAND FOB OJtDINABY f TIB- 
POSES^ an<L for Moderate Speedy adapted from the 

Rudimejits of ** Legible Shorthand/' Is. 
COMPENDIUM OF LEGIBLE SHOBTHAND, Id. 
THE PB^MEBibr use in Schools, 16 pp., 950 cut ^pes, 8d. 

THE INSTBtrOTION BOOK (complete system), 107 pp., 
2,500 cuts, cloth, 88. 

MONOSYLLABIC AND PBOGBESSIVE EXEBCISES 

for ^86 in Schools, Is.: 
THE tBINClPLES OF LEGIBLE SHOBTHAND— 

a Paper read before the Shorthand Society — ^by the Anthor-r-2d. 
LEGIBLE SHOBTHAND VINDICATED, 24 pp.. Id. 

DAVID LYLE'S THEOBY OF PHONETIC SHOBT- 

HAND, 1762 (a reprint), 6d. 

Bnglish and Foreign stamps re<ieived. 

Onycm ov Lxaisui Shokthakb, 64 ft 65, liipxiiuii BtTixsiNap, Lvi^dAn QsMcmt* 
(Mote change of address from Paloon Court, £.G.) 
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ORDINARY MEETINGS.— SESSION J8S2'1883. 

^ JfPvrst WedlMie9da.y itt the mowfh frwn November to Jvme,) 

The Chair will be taken at 8 o'dook precisely. 

7%e Ccwkoil wHZ-meet at Seven (prompt) ont the da/ys of the 

OrdAfMury Heefvngs, 

Opwoe— 64, Impbbial Buildings, IaVoaa.'Te Cntctrs, Lon^don, E.Cr. 
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SHOBTHAND WRITERS* ASSOOUTIOH, 

:establi^hsd isee. 

lt\ae oljecfcs at lihis/AMociation are to form a'meditilai of ciommnntcaiiaii 
b^fci^oen Emplpyers and Shorthand- Writers, and to ccmstitate a bond of 
anion for mutoal improvement, coanael, and sympathy among i^ vriterg 
of any system. 

The Assoeiatioti offers facilities to Shorthand- Writers reqnlrinff engrage- 
ments, ^nd many gentlemen are nowL in good sitoations obtained thraugh 

^Its instranKentatity. 

; . CommnnieatioBS may be addressed to, and Prospectuses obtuned from, 
the Secretsiry, nt the Office, NoJ 2, Westminster ChEmbers, Victoria 
Sti»et,S.W, 

"LiEGIBLE SHORTHAP" ASSOCIATION. 

Bresident— MB. A. IS. O. WHITK 

^ ' • * - ■. - 

Bvery writer of tMs System should join this Assoeiation* Boles^ Ac* to 

be obtained of 

A. E. C. White, Cii?^ €li|b« 107, Fleet Street, £.0/ 

' ' \ •■ • ' ■ ' ' . , ,■.,..» 

Printed -Md Publiatwd for the Froyrietort hy Jas. Wade, 18, Tavistock Street, Corent Garden, W.C 
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OBJECTS OF THE SHORTHAND SOCIETY. 

(JExtractedfrom the Rules of the Shorthand Society,) 

1. The name of the Society is *' The Shobthand Sooibtt." 

2. The ohject of the Society is " the study of the Science and Literature 
of Shorthand and the investigation and discussion of the principles which 
should goyern the construction of a system of Shorthand, adapted, if 
possible, for general use." 

3. The qualification for membership is a simple declaration by the 
candidate that he takes an interest in the objects of the Society. 

14. The Members of the Society shall be Fellows, Associates, and 

Foreign Associates. , 

Fellows shall be contributors of . . . ^ guinea per annum. 
Associates [resident in the United Kingdom] Ss. 
Foreign Associates [resident abroad] . . 2s. 6d. 



if 



>» 



[Note.— Fellows may compouBd their Bubscriptions by paying down ten years' 
subscription in advance, and shall be deemed Life Membcurs.] 

16. The Ordinary Meetings of the Society for the discussion of 
plapers, &c., shall be held not less often than once a month, from 
November to June inclusive. 

30. Members will be permitted to introduce two friends at each 
Ordinary Meeting of the Society. 

The Meetings for discussion are held at the City Club, Ludgate Circus 
(entrance 107, Fleet-.street), at 8 p.m., on the first Wednesday in the month. 
Communications can be made to Mb. H. H. Pestell (Hon. Secretary), 
or to Mb. Thomas Andbbson (Hon. Foreign 'Secretary), 64, Imperial- 
buildings, Ludgate-circus, London, E.C. 

*«* Members of the Shorthand Society are entitled to current number of Magazine. 
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[LEGIBLE SHORTHANDJ 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS ON THE "INSTRUCTION BOOK." 

TA« Schoolmattar. — '*We unreeerredly acknowledge that the work before na 

baaes its daima to merit on a good, sond, and practical foundation Th« 

Bystem in many i)oint8 is undoubtedly superior to the best known modem systema. 
.... A leading feature is the almost total omission of vowel signs — those pests 
of Shorthand—by the use of .consonant forms which express the vowels without 

any sacrifice of legibility No comer of the verbal field seems to have been 

overlooked, uid speduiens of reports in the new style are appended. Tlie typo- 
graphical arrangements of the work are satisfoctory, and tiie Shorthand types 
seem to have been cut with very great care. We think the author substantiates 
his claim to superior legibility, and, as every practical Shorthand-writer knows, 
legibility is a greatnr dMidytratwm. even than simplicity of outline or rapidity of 
production. The work i)06sesses conspicuous and solid claims to attention, and to 
any of om: readers who may be turning their attention to this outlying branch of 
the educational tree we can heartily and confidently reconunend it." 

The Teacher.—*' Mr. Pocknell has beaten Mr. Pitman in just the very thing in 

which Mr. Pitman beat all his predecessors— in legibility, that is Mr. Pock- 

nell's system is as much more legible than Mr. Pitman's as Boman type is than 
English, script. When one comes to pluck out the heart of Mr. Pockn^'s mystery 
one finds it is* this — he indicates the Tpoeition of the vowels by the way in which the 

consonants are written Mr. Pocknell represents all Uie consonants by 

simple strokes and curves of three different lengths ; he has, therefore, three 
times as many characters at command as Mr. Pitman luus." 

The BookeeUer. — ** In his preface the ingenious author gives a number of sufficient 
reasons for adding yet another s;^tem of Shorthand to those already in vogue, to 
which he subjoins many interesting particulars regarding the history of modem 
Shorthand." 

More tTuin 50 /avouroble Tre»» Notices have appeared in aU parte 0/ the toorld. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS ON THE " MONOSYLLABIC & PR06RESSIVE EXERCISES." 

School Board Chronicle, March 11th, 1882. — *'The publication of this exercise 
book afforda in itself some evidence of the qualifications of the inventor of L^ble 
Shorthand as a guide to the student in search of efficiency in Shorthand writing. 
The chief brunt in any system is the monosyllables. So numerous are our little 
words, and so hard is it to find ways of writing them all so that one shall not be 
confounded with another when it comes to readmg, that to make the pupil 
proficient in this branch of the study is almost to insure his success. Mr. Poc^^ 
wiseJ^ sets apart a little instruction book for this purpose. He has mostelaborati^ 
analysed our system of monosyllables ; he takes them in every possible classifica- 
tion and from every possible point of view, and he adapts his Shorthand to them 
so thoroughly that the student must feel himself very strong indeed, and ready 
for almost anything, when he has put himself through the drill of these exercises ; 
for the long words wUl, to a great exteut> take care of themselves. Turning from 
the exercise book to the system, we cannot refrain from expresrang our astonish- 
ment at the rapid success of Mr. Pocknell's Legible Shortlutnd. For forty years 
there has been nothing to compare with the rapidity with which this new Shorthand 
has become known, and the nivourable reception it has met with. Far and wide 
the impression has spread that Mr. Pocknell has produced a system whic^ at any 
rate, mat/ 8ui)er8ede Pitman's, and for many a day to come we shall see these two 
methods almost dividing the realms of Shorthand between them." 

The Metrovolitaiif March 4th, 1882. — ** To i>er8ons about to learn Shorthand* 
dnsiring U write and read it as easily as print, we say — Here is the guide yon want, 
aud learn no other. So far as we can see, the system will enable the learner in due 
timt) to write with an accuracy that no other possesses. Moreover, it appears to 
remove the greatest difficulty connected with Stenography — the reading Shorthand 
notes ynth. tne same facility as one does printed matt^. The learner should, fixst 
of all, get the primer, and having mastered that, proceed to the book of exercises 
under notice. The or.ly thing he requires is perseverance. The value of the 
system may be judged from the fact that only one contemporary — ^the Pftonstie 
Jonmal — has attacked it; but then, Pitman'a ayatem, which Mr. Pocknell has 
eclipsed, can hardly be ex]pected to die without resistance. The primer costs 
threex>ence, and these exercises one shilling, and in due time he may proceed to 
the graver honours of being u member of the Legible Shorthand Association. If 
Shorthand is ever to be taught at school, this is the one. Writers of other 
" svBtems" will do well to look through these exercises, and they, no doubt, will 
find here and there somethiug worth knowing." 
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"LEGIBLE SHORTHAND VINDICATED." 

A reply to the Fhonetic Journal of October 8, 1881, 24 pp., Id. 

A Certified Teacher of Phono^nuphy writes.— "Ton have vindicated yonr 
system thoronghly, and in toy opinion it stands, so far from being cut to pieces, 
mnoh stronger than it did before by the comparison which has been made 
between it and PTumograpTii/ among the systems uf Shorthand of onr day. From 
my acquaintance with your Shorthand, and as a writer of Fhcmogra'phy^ I am of 
opinion that in brevity and legibility your system surpasses Mr. Pitman's Phono^ 
ijra'ph/y in a marked degree. As to the speed at which your system may be written, 
I see no reason why it should not be written as fast as Fhcniograplyy. I intend to 
moke myself master of your system, in order that I may be able to teach it 
whenever asked to do so." 

Another Phonographic Teacher, after reading the YvtidicaUon^ writes : — " I am 
pleased to have the opportunity to say a few words in favour of Lbqiblb Short- 
hand. I am, like yourself, a Phonogrrapher. I am of opinion that in the same 
way as PTumograpTi]/ eclipsed all previous Shorthand systems, so is it possible for 
Phonogra'phy to be eclipsed by a better invention than itself. I think, Sir, after a 
careful perusal of your work, that yours is the system that will accomplish this. 
But to supersede Plwtiogra'phy altogether, or indeed to supersede it at all, is one of 
those great reactions that time deal? slowly with, aud which a course of years 
alone can completely perform. You have had the advantage of studying the weak 
and strong pomts of Mr. Pitman's system, which has been an inestimable advan- 
tage to you in modelling your own system, in a like manner as the inventor of 
PTumodropTiy had of benefiting by the systems extant previous to the invention of 
his own. As he improved on Taylor, Byrom, & Co., so, to my mind, you have 
excelled him. I should like it to be more generally and diistinctly understood that 
^our system is si/rictly •phonetic in iU principles, as 1 believe it would go a great way 
in bringing it more into public favour and more into general use. 

** In conclusion I may add that I intend, as breaches occur in my professional 
duties, to take advantage thereof by perfecting myself in Legible Shobthaitd, 
believing as I do that I have only to know it sufGiclently well to adopt it in preference 
to PTkmograpTii/, and I confidently recommend the system to beginners of Short- 
hand. I wish your system every success it so well deserves, and meanwhile kindly 
excuse me as a personal friend of Mr. Pitman's, and a writer of his system of 
some years' standing, disguising myself under the ncym, de plume of Hopeful." 

{"Legible Shorthand*' PvblicaUone.^ 

LEGIBLE SHORTHAND, 

A Phonetic Si/stem, with all Vowel-places indicated without lifting the pen 

or writing them. 

COMMON SHORTHAND POR ORDINARY PUR- 
FOSES9 and for Moderate Speed, adapted from the 

Budiments of ** Legible Shorthand," Is. 
COMPENDIUM OF LEGIBLE SHORTHAND, Id. 
THE PRIMER for use in Schools, 16 pp., 950 cut types, 3d. 

THE INSTRUCTION BOOK (complete system), 107 pp., 

2,500 cuts, cloth, 38. 
MONOSYLLABIC AND PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES 

for use in Schools, Is. 
THE PRINCIPLES OP LEGIBLE SHORTHAND— 

a Paper read before the Shorthand Society — by the Author — 2d. 
LEGIBLE SHORTHAND VINDICATED, 24 pp.. Id. 

DAVID LYLE'S THEORY OP PHONETIC SHORT- 
HAND, 1762 (a reprint), 6d. 

English and Foreign stamps received. 

Orncx or Lxoibls Shorthand, 64 ft 65, Imperial Buildihos, Ludgatx Cibctts. 
(Note change of address from Falcon Court, E.G.) 
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CLEGIBLt SHORTHAND.] 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS ON THE "INSTRUCTION BOOK." 

Th0 SchoolmoBier. — " We unreservedly acknowledge that the work before vs 

bases its claims to merit on a good, solid, and practical foundation The 

system in many points is undoubtedly superior to the best known modem systems. 
.... A leading feature is the almost total omission of Towel signs — those pests 
of Shorthand— by the use of consonant forms which express the vowels without 

any sacrifice of legibility No comer of the verbal field seems to have been 

overlooked, and specimens of reports in the new style are appended. The typo- 
graphical arrangements of the work are satisfactoiy, and tiie Shorthand types 
seem to have l^n cut with very great care. We thizik the author substantiates 
his claim to sui>erior legibility, and, as every practical Shorthand-writer knows, 
legibility is a greater cUsiderattMn even than simplicity of outline or rapidity of 
production. The work possesses conspicuous and solid claims to attention, and to 
any of our readers who may be turning their attention to this outlying branch of 
the educational tree we can heartily and confidently recommend it." 

TTm Teacher. — '* Mr. Pocknell has beaten Mr. I^tman in just the very thing in 

which Mr. Pitman beat all his predecessors — in legibility, that is Mr. Pock- 

noil's system is as much more legible than Mr. Pitman's as Soman type is than 
English script. When one comes to pluck out the heart of Mr. Pocknell's mystery 
one finds it is this — he indicates the "positwn of the vowels by the way in which the 

consonants are written Mr. Pocknell represents all tiie consonants by 

simple strokes and curves of three different lengths; he has, therefore, three 
times as many characters at comAiand as Mr. Pitman Iuls." 

The BookseU&r. — '* In hispre&ce the ingenious author gives a number of sufficient 
reasons for adding yet another system of Shorthand to those already in vogue, to 
which he subjoins many interesting particulars reg^arding the history of modem 
Shorthand." 

More tTuin ^ favourable Press Notices have appeared in all parts of the loorlcL 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS ON THE " MONOSYLIaBIG & PR0BRES8IVE EXERCISES/ 

School Board Clurowicle, March Uth, 1882.— "The publication of this exercise 
book affords in itself some evidence of the qualifications of the inventor of Legible 
Shorthand as a guide to the student in search of efficiency in Shorthand writing. 
The chief brunt in any system is the monosyllables. So numerous are our littis 
words, and so hard is it to find ways of writing them all so that one shall not be 
confounded with another when it comes to reading, that to m^ke the pupil 
proficient in this branch of the study is almost to insure his success. Mr. Pockoell 
wisely sets apart a little instruction book for this purpose. He has most ^boiately 
analysed our system of monosyllables ; he takes them in everypossible classifica- 
lion and from every possible point of view, and he adapts his Shorthand to them 
so thoroughly that liie student must feel himself very strong indeed, and ready 
for almost anything, when he has put himself through the drill of these exercises; 
for the long words will, to a great extent., take care of themselves. Turning from 
the exercise book to the system, we cannot refrain from expressing our astonish- 
ment at the rapid success of Mr. Pocknell's Legible Shorthand. For forty years 
there has been nothing to compare with the rapidity with which this new Shorthand 
has become known, and the fiivourable reception it has met with. Far and wide 
the impression has spread that Mr. Pocknell has produced a system whiah, at any 
rate, may supersede Pitman's, and for many a day to come we shall see these two 
methods almost dividing the realms of Shorthand between them." 

The Metrovohiian, March 4th, 1882.—" To persons about to learn ShortbflAd, 
dosirlag it» wiite and read it as easily as print, we say— Here is the guide you want, 
aud learn no other. So far as we can see, the system will enable the learner in due 
time to write with an accuracy that no other possesses. Moreover, it appears to 
remove the greatest diflculty connected with Stenography — ^the reading Shorthand 
notes with tiie same facUity as one does printed matter. The learner should, first 
of all, get the primer, and having mastered that, proceed to the book of exercises 
under notice. The only thing he requires is perseverance. The value of lihe 
system may be judged from the fact that only one contemi>orary — the Phonetie 
Journal — ^has attacked it ; but then. Pitman's system, which Mr. Pocknell bas ' 
eclipsed, can hardly be expected to die without resistance. The primer costs 
threepence, and these exercises one shilling, and in due time he may proceed to 
the graver honours of being u member of the Legible Shorthand Association. If 
Shorthand is ever to be taught at school, this is the one. Writers ofS other 
" systems" will do well to look Ihroueh these exersises, and they, no doubt, will 
find here and there something worth knowing." 
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"LEGIBLE SHOETHAND VINDICATED." 

A Certified Teacher of Phonoerraphy writes :— " You have vindicated your 
system thoroughly, and in my opinion it stands, so far from being cut to pieces, 
much stronger than it did before by the comparison which has been made 
between it and Phonography among the systems of Shorthand of our day. From 
my acquaintance with your Shorthand, and as a writer of Phonography^ I am of 
opinion that in brevity and legibility your system surpasses Mr, Pitman's Phono- 
graphy in a marked degree. As to the speed at which your system may be written, 
I see no reason why it should not be written as &.st as Phonography. I intend to 
make myself master of your system, in order that I may be able to teach it 
whenever asked to do so." 

Another Phonographic Teacher, after reading the Vvad,icaiwn^ writes : — ** I am 
pleased to have the opportunity to say &few words in favour of Legiblx Shobt- 
HAND. I am, like yourself, a Phonographer. I am of opinion that in the same 
way as Phonography eclipsed all previous Shorthand ^sterns, so is it possible for 
Phonography to be eclipsed by a better invention than itself. I think. Sir, after a 
careful perusal of your work, that yours is the system that will accomplish this. 
But to supsrsede Phonography altogether, or indeed to supersede it at all, is one of 
those great reactions that time deals slowly with, and which a course of years 
alone can completely perform. You have had the advantage of studying the weaJc 
and strong points of Mr. Pitman's system, which has been an inestimable advan- 
tage to you in modelling your own system, in a like manner as the inventor of 
Phonography had of benefiting by the systems extant previous to the invention of 
his own. As he improved on Taylor, Byrom, & Co., so, to my mind, you have 
excelled him. I should like it to be more generally and distinctly undnnstood that 
your system is strictly phonetic in its principles, as I believe it would go a great way 
in bringing it more into public favour and more into general use. 

" In conclusion I may add that I intend, as breaches occur in my professional 
duties, to take advantage thereof by perfecting^ myself in Lboibls Shobthand, 
believing as I do that I have only to Imow it sufficiently well to adopt it in preference 
to Phonography, and I confidentiy recommend the system to beginners of Short- 
hand. I wish your system evety success it so weU deserves, and meanwhile kindly 
excuse me as a personal friend of Mr. Pitman's, and a writer of his system of 
some years' standing, disguising mys^ under the nom de plwme of Hopeittl." 

[**Ii6g\ble ShorthamA" Pvhlicaiwns.'] 

LEGIBLE SHOBTHAND, 

A Fhonetic System^ with all Vowel-places indicated without liflinff the pen 

or writing them, 

COMMON SHORTHAND FOR ORDINARY PUR- 
POSES, and for Moderate Speed, adapted from the 

Budiments of ** Legible Shorthand," Is. 
COMPENDIUM OP LEGIBLE SHORTHAND, Id. 
THE PRIMER for use in Schools, 16 pp., 950 cnt types, 3d. 

THE INSTRUCTION BOOK (complete system), 2,500 cuts, 

popular edition, 2s. 
MONOSYLLABIC AND PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES 

for use in Schools, Is. 
THE PRINCIPLES OP LEGIBLE SHORTHAND— 

a Paper read before the Shorthand Society — by the Author — ^2d. 
LEGIBLE SHORTHAND VINDICATED, 24 pp.. Id. 

DAVID LYLE'S THEORY OP PHONETIC SHORT- 

HAND, 1702 (a reprint), 6d. 
THE ORIGIN OP ENGLISH SHORTHAND SIGNS, 

2d. 

English and Foreign stamps received. 

Opficb* of Leoiblx Shorthand, 64 & 65, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Cibcus. 

(Note change of address from Falcon Court, E.C.) 
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ORDINARY MEETINGS,— SESSION 1883-1884. 

AT CITY CLUB, FLEET STBEET, E.G. 
{First Wedm^da/y in the month from November to JtmeJ) 

The Chair will be taken at 8 o'olook precisely. 

The Cotmctl wiU meet at Seven fpromptj on the days of the 

Ordma/ry Meetings, 

Office — 64, Imfebial Buildings, Ludgate Cibcus, London, £.C. 

SHORTHAND WRITERS' ASSOCIATION. 

ESTABLISHED 1866. 

The objects of this Association are to form a medium of communication 
between Employers and Shorthand- Writers, and to constitute a bond of 
union for mutual improvement, counsel, and sympathy among the writers 
of any system. 

The Association offers facilities to Shorthand- Writers requiring engage- 
ments, and many gentlemen are now in good situations obtained through 
its instrumentality. 

Communications may be addressed to, and Prospectuses obtained from, 
the Secretary, at the Office, No. 2, Westmmster Chambers, Victoria 
Street, S.W. 
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1CA6NA EST TESITAB XT ^BSVALEBIT. 

SHORTHAND: 

A SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY MAGAZINE, 

WITH LLUSTSATIONS 

{V^^iiki^ Quarteviy). 

DEVOTED TO THE INTEBESTS OF THE AET, 

AkD CONBUCTSD UFOBT IVDEPBlTDBlirT FBINCIPLBS BT 

DE. WESTBY.GIBSON 

T 

(rELLOW OF THE SHOBTHAND SOCIETY). 

TU Organ oS Oi« SH0ETH4J!^D SOGIETTf the SHOBTHANB-WRITEBS' 
ASSOCIATlOIfpand other Kindred IiuiAMiions, 




Vol. II., So. 15.3* AUGUST, ISt*. [Price Owe SHiLLnro. 

/ ' 

OBJECTS OP THE SHORTHANI) SOCIETY. 

,■*/ (Extracted from the HuIm of the Shorthand Society,) 

1. The name of the Society is **The Shobthand Society." 

2. Tlie object oMft Sb^i^lf^liMHL study of the Science and Literature 
of Shorthand an«Hrinvefirt%s6ion and discussion of the principles which 
should govern tSKoOnstrucmoa of a system of Sho^haiid,i4uiapted, if 
possible, for genenft |al(e.*' 

3. The qualification 'for meif)i|||»hip is a limple declaration by the 
candidate that he takes fin interest in the objects of the Society. 

14. The Members of the Society shall be Fellows, Associates, and 
Foreign Associates. ' 

Fellows shall be contributors of . . • j> guinea per annum. 
Associates [resident in the United Kingdom^ 58. „ 

Foreign Associates [resident abroad] . . 2s. 6d. „ 

[Note,— Fellows may compound their subscriptions by paying down ten years* 
" ihaU" " " 



sobscrtption in advance, and shall be deemed Life Members. ] 

16, The Ordinary Meetings of the Society for the discussion of 
papers, &c., shall be held not less often than once a month, from 
Ndvember to June inclusive. 

.^.Members will be permitted to introduce two friends at each 
Ordinary Meeting of the Society.' 

The Meetings for discussion, to whn^ ^Ladies may be introduced, are 
held at 8 P.M., on the first Wednesday in the month. Communications 
can be made to Mb. PesteLl (Hon. Secretary), or to Mb. Akdbbson 
(Hon. Fordgn Secretary), 64, Imperial-buildings, Ludgate-circus, E.C, 

Books for Review, Literary Notes, &c., to be addressed to the Editob, 
10, Great Coram-street* Russell-squats, W.C. 



^'^ 



*«* iCembers are entitled to current Number of Magazine free. Back^^^Brs 

•^ Half-price. ^^F * '^T. 

Donations of Shorthand works for the Librarj' are solicited. 

I ' In I \ > . . 
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[LEGIBLE SHORTHANDJ 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS ON THE "INSTRUCTION BOOK.'' 

The SchoolmoBter. — *' We unreservedly acknowledge that the work before ns 

basea its clauns to merit on a good, solid, and practical foundation Tli<& 

system in many i>ointB is undoubtedly superior to the best known modem aystems. 
.... A leading feature ie the almost total omission of Towel signs — ^those pests 
of Shorthand—by the use of consonant forms which express the vowels witnont 

any sacriflce of legibility No comer of the verbal field seems to have been 

overlooked, and specimens of reports in the new style are appended. The typo- 
graphical arrangements of the work are satis&ctoxy, and the Shorthand types 
seem to have been cut wil^ very great care. We thiiiJc the author substEmtiates 
his claim to superior le^bility, and, as every practical Shorthand-writer knows, 
legibility is a greater desideratum even than simplicity of outline or rapidity of 
production. The work possesses conspicuous and solid claims to attention, and to 
kny of our readers who may be turning their attention to this outlying brancii of 
the educational tree we can heartily and confidently recommend it.*' 

The Tetaiher, — "Mr. PockneU has beaten Mr. Pitman in just the vezy thing in 

which Mr. Pitman beat all his predecessors— in legibility, that is Mr. Pock- 

nell's system iis as much more legible than Mr. Pitman's as £oman type is than 

English script. When one comes to<|>luck out the heart of Mr. Pockn^'s mystery 

' one finds it is this— he indicates the j^otiiion of the vowels by the way in which the 

consonants are written Mr. PockneU represents all the oonsonants >y 

simple strokes and curves of tTiree different lengths; he has, therefore, three 
times as many characters at command as Mr. Pitmsm has.'* 

Ths Bookseller. — *' In his preface the ingenious author gives a number of sufficient 
reasons for adding yet another system of Shorthand to those already in vogue, to 
which he subjoins many interesting particulars regarding the history of modem 
Shorthand." __ ..^_ 

More than SO favourable Pres9 Notices T^SMM^^l^^JJBBWf^ 9f ^^ loorZd. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS ON THE " MONOSYulBin^^V EXERCISES." 

School Bo(wd ChronicU, March 11th, 1882.—'' ^^^'^SM^^^B ^^ ^^ exercise 
book affords in itself ^me evidence of 'the qUtilific^ig^^^HEventor of Ijegible 
Shorthand as a guide to the student in sea rch o f JBMJijrshorthand writing. 
The chief brunt in any system is the monollPKblesTn^Sumerous are our litue 
words, and so hard is it to find ways of writing them aii so that one shall not be 
confounded with another when it comes to reading, that to make the pupil 
proficient in this branch of the study is almost to insure his success. Mr. Pocloiell 
wisely sets apart a little instruction book for this purpose. He has most elaborately 
analysed ouv system of monosjdlables ; he takes them in every possible classifica- 
tion and from every possible point of view, and ho adapts his Snorthand to them 
so thoroughly that tne student must feel himself very strong indeed, and ready 
for almost anything, when he has put himself through the drill of these exercises ; 
for the long words will, to a great extent-, take care of themselves. Turning from 
the exercise book to the system, we cannot refrain from expressioe our astonish- 
ment at the rapid success of Mr. PockneU's Legible Shorthand. ' Por forty years 
there has been nothing to compare with the rapidity with which this new Shorthand 
has become known, and the favourable reception it has met with. Far and wide 
the impression has spread that Mr. Pocknell has produced a Gfystem which, at any 
rate, may supersede Pitman's, and for many a di^ to come we shall see these two 
methods almost dividing the realms of Shorthand between them." 

The Metropolitan, March 4th, 1882.—'* To persons about to learn Shorthand, 
desiring to write and read it as easily as print, we say — Here is the guide you want, 
aidd loam no other. So far as we can see, the system will enable the learner in due 
time to write with an accuracy that no other possesses. Moreover, it appears to 
remove the greatest difficulty connected with Stenography — the reading Shorthand 
noteu with the same facility as one does printed matter. The learner should, first 
of all, get the primer, and having mastered that, proceed to the book of exercises 
under notice. The only thing he requires is perseverance. The value of the 
system may be judged from the fact that only one contemporary — the Phonetic 
Jovmal — ^has attacked it; but then, Pitman's system, which Mr. Pocknell hsus 
eclipsed, can hardly be expected to die without resistance. Hie primer costs 
threepence, and these exercises one shilling, and in due time he may proceed to 
the graver honours of being u member of the Legible Shorthand Association. If 
bhorthand is ever to be taught at school, this is the one. Writers of other 
* systems' will do well to look through these exercises, and they, no doubt, will 
find here and there something worth knowing." 
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^'LEGIBLE SHOETHAND VINDICATED." 

A Certified Teacher of Phonography writes :—" You have vindicated your 
■ system thoroughly, and in my opinion it stands, so far from being cut to pieces, 
much stronger than it did before by the comi>ari8on which has been made 
between it and Fhonography among the systems of Shorthand of our day. From 
my acquaintance with your Shorthand, and as a writer of 'PlMmogra-phy, I am of 
opinion that in brevity and legibility your system surpasses Mr. Pitman's Fhowy- 
^•oviKy i» a marked degree. As to the speed at which your system may be written, 
i see no reason why it should not be written as fast as Phonography. I intend to 
moke myself master of yoxir system, in order that I may be able to teach it 
whenever asked to do so." 

** In conclusion I may add that I intend, as breaches occur in my professional 
duties, to take advantage thereof by perfecting myself in Legible SHOBTHAifD, 
believing as I do that I have only to know it sufficiently well to adopt it in preference 
to Phonogra'phy, and I confidently recommend the system to beginners of Short- 
hand. I wish your system every success it so well deserves, and meanwhile kindly 
excuse me as a personal friend of Mr. Pitman's, and a writer of his system of 
some years' standing, disguising myself under ih^wym-de-jtlume of HoPEruL." 

[* 'Legible Shorthcwid" Pvblications.'} 

LEGIBLE SHORTHAND, 

A JPhonetic System, with all Vowel-places indicated without lifting the pen 
^ or writing them, 

COMMON SHORTHAND FOR ORDINARY PUR- 
POSES, and for Moderate Speed, adapted from the 

Rudiments of ** Legible Shorthand," Is. , 

COMPENDIUM OP LEGIBLE SHORTHAND, Id. 

THE PRIMER for use in Schools, 16 pp., 950 cut types, 3d. 

^HE INSTRUCTION BOOK (complete system), 2>500 cuts, 
popular edition, 2s. 

MONOSYLLABIC AND PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES 
for use in Schools, Is. 

THE PRINCIPLES OP LEGIBLE SHORTHAND— 
a Paper read before the Shorthand Society — by the Author — 2d. 

LEGIBLE SHORTHAND VINDICATED, 24 pp., id. 

DAVID LYLE'S THEORY OP PHONETIC SHORT- 
HAND, 1762 (a reprint), 6d. 

THE ORIGIN OP ENGLISH SHORTHAND SIGNS, 
2d. 

English and Foreign stamps received. 

OrFics OF Legible Shorthand, 64 & 65, Imperial Bttildings, Ludoate Circus. 

(Note change of address from Falcon Court, E.C.) 

FOURTH TEAR. 

rPHE AMERICAN SHOETHAND WRITER, for 1884. 

•Jl One dollar (4s.) a year. The cheapest and hest Shorthand Magazine in the 
United States. The oi^an of no system ; the representative of all. *,* A Jowmal 
for Shorthand-vyritera and 8ttul«nts of all systems. Rohert M'(jkiskie, Agent for Great 

Britain, 10, High-street, Marylehone, London. Rowell and Hickcox, Fuhlishers, 
B )ston, Mass., tJ.S.A. 

BEOWN AND HOLLAND'S 8H0BTHANI) NEWS. 
The best Shortha,nd Magazine published in the United States. Issued on 
the first of each month. Annual subscription, post free, two dollars. Bound 
volumes for 1883 aud 1884, two dollars each. Sample copies sent free on applica- 
tion to Brown and Holland, 51 and 53, Dearborn-street, Chicago, 111., U.S.A. 
Mr. Robert Thackray, 53, Lausanne-road, (^een's-road, Peckham, S.E., London, 
England, English agent. 



rpHE BEST AMEpiCAN SHORTHAND. — SCOTT- 

JL BBOWNE'S T£XT-BOOK» Fart H., First Edition, contains some very 
valuable Impvotements oontribnted bj the most eminent Shorthand-wxiters by* 
the Pitman system. Price 4^ Orders xeoeiTed from abroad will be filled for sixty 
days at half-price, Is. Part T. of this work ran through five lai^e editions in one 
year. The simplest, most ibfioal, and complete system publiahed.— Addr«», 
D. L. Soott-Browne, 23, Glint^-plaoe, New York, U.S.A. 
ii 
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ORDINARY MEETINGS.— SESSION 1884-1885. 

AT VICTORIA CHAMBERS, 53, CHANCEI^Y LANl), KQ. 
{First Wedmesday in the month from Nove^nher to Jim-e,) 

Tha Chair will be tnken at 8 o'clock precisely. 

The Council vAll meet at Seven fpromptj on the days of the 

Ordma/iry Meetings. - ^ 

Office of the Sbcbbtaet — 64, Imperial Buildings, LuixjATS 

CiBCTTfi, London, E.C. 

SHORTHAND WRITERS' ASSOGIATiaN. 

ESTABLISHED 1866. 

The objects of this Association are to form amedinm of commimicatian 
between Employers and Shorthand- Writers, and to constitnte « bond ef 
union for mutual improvement, coonsel, and sympathy among the.i!mteis . 
of any system. 

The Association offers facilities to Shorthand- Writers recjuiring engage- 
ments, and many gentlemen are now in good situations obtained through 
its instrumentality. 

Communications may be addressed to, and Prospectuses obtained from, 
the Secretary, at the Office^ Old Storey's Gate Tavern, Westminster, S.W. 



Pilatod «nd PabUshed (or th« Proprietor* by J»«. Wade, 18, Tavistock Street, Corent Gaxdm, W-C. 
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SHORTHAND 

A SCIENTIFIC AND LITEBARY MAGAZINE, 

WITH I Lli USTK ATIOM S 

(Piibltshed Quarterly). 

DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OP THE AET, 

AKD COZrDTJGTXD UFOV INDEPENDXITT PSXSCXPLX8 BT 

DE. WESTBY-GIBSON 
(yxcb-pbxsidxkt of thb shosthand soczett). 

ThA Organ of the 8R0BTHAND 80CIETT, and other Kindred IwtibwbwM, 

Vol. n., No. 20.] NOVEMBER, 1885. [Pwcb Ohb SniLLnro. 

» 

EXTRACTS FEOM THE RULES OF THE 

SHORTHAND SOCIETY. 

2. The Directs of the Society are "the study of the Science and Litera- 
ture of Shor&and and the investigation and discussion of the principles 
which should govern the construction of a system of Shorthand, adapted, 
if possible, for general use.'* 

3. The qualification 'for membership is a simple declaration by the 
candidate thai he takes an interest in the. objects of the Society. 

14. The Members of the Society shall be Fellows, Associates, and 
Foreign Assodatet*. 

Fellows shaU be contributors of . . • ^ guinea per annum. 
Associates [resident in the United Kingdom] 5s. „ 

Foreign Associates [resident abroad] . . 2s. 6d. „ 

[Note.— Fellows may; compound their subscriptions by paying down ten years* 
fiubflcription in advance, and shall be deemed Life Mem]>^. ] 

16. The Ordinary Meetings of the Society for the discussion of 
papers, &c., shall be held not less often than once a month, from 
November to June inclusive. 

30. Members will be permitted to introduce two friends at each 
Ordinary Meeting of the Society. 

The Meeting^ for discussion, to which Ladies may h€ introduced, are 
held at 8 p.m., on the first Wednesday in the. month. Communications 
can be made to Mb. Pestell (Hon. Secretary), or to Mb. Kitson 
(Hon. Foreign Secretary), 64, Imperial-buildings, Ludgate-circus, E.C. 

Books for Review, Literary Notes, &c., to be addressed to the Editob, 
10, Great Coram-street, Russell-square, W.C. 

*«* Hembera are entitled to current Number of Magazine free. Back Numbers 

Half-price. 

Donations of Shorthand works for the Library are solicited. 
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[LEGIBLE SHORTHAND.] 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS ON THE "INSTRUCTION BOOK." 

TK« SohoolnuMter.— '* We Tmreeerredlr acknowledge that the woric before « 

baaee its claims to merit on a good, soud, and practical foundation The 

ijftem in many points is nndonbtedly enperior to the best known modem systems. 
• . . . ▲ leading f eatnre is the almost total omission of vowel signs— those pests 
of Shorthand—by the use of consonant forms which express the vowels witiioot 

any sacrifice of legibility '^o comer of the verbal field seems to have been 

overlooked, and specimens of reports in the new style are appended, llie typo- 
graphical arrangements of the work are satisfactoiy, and the Shorthand types 
seem to have been cut with very great care. We thin^ the author snbetEtntutes 
his daim to superior lability, and, as every practical Shorthand-writer knows, 
legibility is a greater dMulerattMn even than simplicity of outline or rapidity of 
production. The work possesse s conspicuous and solid daims to attention, and to 
any of our readers who may be turning their attention to this outlying branch of 
the educational tree we can heartily and confidently recommend it.*' 

The TBothtfr,—" Mr. Pocknell has beaten Mr. Pitman in just the very thing in 
whidh Mr. Pitman beat all his predecessors — ^in legibility, that is. . . «. • -Mr. Pock- 
nell's system is as much more legible than Mr. Pilanan's as £oman type is than 
English B<nript. When one comes to pluck out the heart of Mr. Pockndl's mystery 
one finds it is this — he indicates the po«itton of the vowels by tiie way in which the 

oonsonants are written Mr. Pocknell represents aU the consonants by 

simple sixokes and curves of tTiree different lengths ; he has, therefore, three 
times as many characters at command as Mr. Pitman has." 

The BoofceeUer. — " Inhispre&ce the ingenious aathor gives a number of sufficient 
reasons for adding yet anoUier system of Shorthand to those already in vogue, to 
whidi he subjoins many intereetii^ particulars regarding the history of modem 
Shorthand." 

More than W fawywrdbU Press Notices have appeared in aU parts of the voorld, 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS ON THE " MONOSYLLABIC & PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES." 

School Boa/rd Chronicle, March 11th, 1882.— "The publication of this exercise 
book affords in itself some evidence of the qualifications of the inventor of Legible 
Shorthand as a goide to the student in search of efficiency in Shorthand writing. 
The chief brunt in any system is the monosyllables. So numerous are our iittie 
words, and so hard is it to find ways of writing them aU so that one shall not be 
confounded with another when it comes to reading, that to make the pupfi 
proficient in this branch of the study is almost to insure his success. Mr. Pocknell 
wisely sets apart a little instruction book for this purpose. He has most elaborately 
analysed our system of monosyllables ; he takes them in every possible dassifica* 
tion and from every possible point of view, and he adapts his Shortiiand to fhem 
so thoroughly that the student must feel himself very strong indeed, and ready 
for almost anytiiing, when he has put himself through the drill of these exercises ; 
for the long words will, to a great extent., take care of themselves. Turning from 
the exercise book to the system, we cannot refrain from expressing our astonish- 
ment at the rapid success of Mr. Pocknell's Le^ble Shorthand. For forty yean 
there has been nothing to comnare with, the rapidity with which this new Shoruiand 
has become known, and the uvourable reception it has met with. Far and wide 
the impression has spread that Mr. Pocknell has produced a system which, at any 
rate, may superaede Pitman's, and for many a day to come we shall see these two 
methods almost dividiz^ the realms of Shorthand between them." 

The Metrovolitam., March 4th, 1882. — ** To persons about to learn Shorthand, 
dMiring to write and read it as easily as print, we say— Here is the gmde you want, 
aud learn no other. So far as we can see, the system will enable the learner in due 
time to write with an accuracy that no other possesses. Moreover, it appears to 
remove the greatest difficulty connected with Stenography— the reading ^orthand 
notes with the same f acilil^ as one does printed matt^. The learner shoi^dd, first 
of all, get the primer, and having mastered that, proceed to the book of exercises 
under notice. The onlv thing he requires is perseveranoe. The value of the 
system may be judged from the fact that only one contemporary— ^ttie Phonetic 
Journal— has atlacked it ; but then, Pitman's system, which Mr. Pocknell bas 
eclipsed, can hardly be expected to die without resistance. The primer costs 
threepence, and these exercises one shilling, and in due time he may proceed to 
the graver honours of being u member of the Legible Shorthand Association. If 
Shorthand is ever to be taught at school, this is the one. Writers of other 
systems' wiU do well to look through these exercises, and they, no doubt, will 
find here and there something worth knowing." 
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